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Foreword 


I have great pleasure in introducing this study on "Universal Primary Education of Rural Girls 
in India". 

The study is a carefully researched document of immense relevance for educational policy 
makers, planners and administrators as well as for researchers m the area of primary education 
The study has highlighted the policy and performance gaps, and the inter-play of many educational 
and extra-educational factors that impinge on the universal primary education of rural girls Education 
and development of rural girls and women are characterised by both inadequate supply a^d a still 
poorer demand on account of social and economic cMSiraints and misplaced development priorities, 

The study recommends a ‘rural she approach’ to all development including;;education and 
brings into sharp focus the rural girls child who has remained so far voiceless and invisible, .often 
lost in aggregate figures and targets 

I would like to express my special thanks to the Education Secretary, Sn Anil Bordia for 
entrusting this work to the NCERT’s Department of Women’s Studies, The Unesco Regional 
Office, Bangkok deserves to be complimented for the initiative it has taken m commissioning this 
study at a crucial time when revamping of strategies is absolutely necessary for meeting the 
challenges of universal primary education in the framework of ‘Education for All’ by the year 
2001 . 

I would like to thank the members of the advisory panel for providing valuable guidance in 
the conduct of the study and would like to express my special appreciation of the untiring work put 
in by my colleague, Dr. Usha Naya, Professor & Head of the Department of Women's Studies in 
complebng the study on behalf of the Council despite several constraints 


Dr. K. Gopalan 
Director 

June 25,1991 
New Delhi 
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Preface 


As a nation, we are committed to providing free and compulsory education to all children upto 
the age of fourteen Considering, a minimum of five years of schooling or its equivalent is needed 
for building a permanently literate population universalisation of primary education is a must. The 
goal of UPE continues to elude us on account of our failure to enrol and retain girls in the 
educational system. Girls of all sections of population continue to trail behind boys at all level of 
education Rural girls are far more disadvantaged, and, among them, tliose belonging to the 
historically disadvantaged castes and tribfes'are the worst off. 

The present study commissioned by the UNESCO Regional Office, Bangkok is timely and of 
crucial significance of making the desired policy and planning interventions for universalisation of 
primary education among rural girls Besides noting the educational policy and planning failures 
like under provision of educational facilities for rural guls, the study points out that the causes for 
underdevelopment of education of rural girls are rooted primarily in the continued phenomenon of 
rural underdevelopment While urban girls have benefitted from the ready availability of education, 
and all other development infrastructure, the rural girls and women continue to the condemned to 
the isolation of underserved, underdeveloped rural areas. 

The necessary correctives are being applied but these would need more teeth and a greater 
commitment on the part of the policy planners It was towards the end of the 1970s, that major 
schemes of rural development were launched to included schemes for development and employment 
of women and youth in the rural areas. This was also a time when elementary education was made 
a part of the Minimum Needs Programme and an Integrated Child Development Services Scheme 
was lauhehed to cover the health, education and nutrition needs of 0-6 years old child populauon. 
In terms of policy pronouncements elementary education has received high priority since the First 
Five Years Plan However, this policy intent has never been matched by adequate financial outlays. 
We still are in a state when 125 districts have cnrolements of less than 50% among rural girls m 
the age group 6-11 years including 17 districts with less than 25% enrolments. Only 61% of rural 
girls m the age group 6-11 years age in school compared to 87% rural boys, 86% urban girls and 
92% urban boys. In the age group 11-14 years, there are 313 districts with less than 50% enrolements 
among rural girls including 204 districts with less Uian 25% enrolments 

Further, half the rural population lives below the poverty line and poverty affects rural girls 
and women more severely It may be pertinent to note that four major states, viz., Uttar Pradesh, 
Madya Pradesh, Bihar and Rajasthan account for 40% of our population and for bulk of our adult 
female illiterates and out of school girls and for majority of our rural poor. There is high incidence 
for gender discrimination in this belt with the girls getting the residue of a family’s resources of 
food, health care and education of Guls are the invisible drudges in the household often substituting 
for adult females in paid or unpaid work and missing out on school. 

The picture which emerges from the study substantiates the hypothesis that education of rural 
girls in India is characterised by low supply and a poor demand. The regional variations also bring 
out the cultural variations in the status of women and the attitudes to the education of the girls 
child and the need to link the two for making any substantive difference to the quality of female 
life The role of state policies and midatives as distinct from the broadly laid national policies 
acquires significance when greater progress of UPE among girls is noticed in some slates. 

Limitations of the study and data are many There was little time to remove the discrepancies 
in information from different sources The analysis in the following pages may be treated as a 
modest attempt in understanding the present situation of primary education of the girl child in 



India for working out detailed strategies for intervention As in all research, the present study is 
only a-beginning and not the end. 

The'study is organised as follows 


Chapter I 
Chapter II 
Chapter III 
Chapter IV 
Chapter V 
Chapter VI 
Chapter VII 


Introduction to the Study 

The Policy Framework 

The Social and Demographic Context 

Provision of Educational Facilities 

Universal Enrolment and Retention 

UPE of Rural Girls: A Summative Analysis 

Action Plan for UPE among Rural girls in India 


It is hoped that the study would provide the starting point for a comprehensive exercise of 
planning for UPE of rural girls employing a wholishc multisectoral strategy where primary and 
upper primary education could become the focal point for covergence of education, health, child 
services. 

I would like to heartily thank Dr. K. Gopalan, Director, NCERT, Dr. A,K, Sharma, Joint 
Director, NCERT and the members of the advkry panel for their valuable advice in the conduct 
of the study. I would like to thank my colleagues Dr. K.C, Nautiyal, Dr. Kiran Devendra, Dr. 
Sandhya Paranjpe in the Department of Women’s Studies for their help in the study. Special 
mention needs to be made for S,C. Sharma, Nawaljeet, U, Chauhan, Om Prakash and Madhu for 
typing the manuscript and R.P. Sharma, K.N. Bhatt and Chander Bhan for providing the 
admmistrative support, The work is embellished by the cartographic work of P.N. Tyagi. Thanks 
are also expressed to Jayashree Jalali, a colleague at NIEPA who brought to my notice several 
field studies on primary education of rural girls done by district education officers. The faults are 
all mine. 


Vshaf^ayar 

New Delhi 
June 25,1990 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction to the Study 


In India, the State is expected to make available free and compulsory education to all children 
till they attain the age of fourteen. This constitutional directive has been interpreted as primary 
education of five years duration for children between the age of 6-11 years and three years of upper 
primary education for children aged 11-14 years by the planners. Correspondingly, eight years of 
education to all children in the age group 6-14 years as a programme of universal elementary 
education (UEE) has been planned and is being implemented. The commitment to UEE has been 
reiterated in each of the seven five year plans and is listed as a top pnority in the approach paper to 
the Eighth Five Year Plan The Education Commission (1964-66), the National Policy on 
Education 1968, the National Policy on the Child 1974, Report of the Committee on the Status of 
Women, 1974 and mote recently the National Policy on Education, 1986 and the National 
Perspective Plan on Women 1988-2000, have all without fail underscored the need lo implement 
the programme of UEE at the earliest. Also, the importance of pre-school education and early 
childhood care as a necessary adjunct of primary education has been stressed since late 1960's. The 
National Policy on Child, 1974 categorically specified the need for including pre-school education 
under the free and compulsory educabonal provision. 

Universalisation of elementary education was to be attained by 1960, This target appears 
distant even in 1991 and is likely not to be achieved even by the year 2001 at the present rate of 
progress It was realized towards the end of the 1970s'that the problem of UEE was one of enroling 
and retaining girls at the elementary stage and was largely confined to nine states, viz, Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Beng^, These nine states, accounted for 75% of the non enrolled children, of whom the 
bulk were girls These nine states were categorized as educationally backward states and were 
singled out for special attention dunng the Sixth aiid the Seventh Plan and received a large amount 
of assistance from the Central Government for promoting elementary educaUon through existing 
and alternalive channels. Arunachal Pradesh, on attaining statehood has also been added to the hst 
of educationally backward states. 

Looking at the massive number of out of sch^ children m the age group 6-14 years, it was 
considered practical (NPE1986; POA) to aim for five years of effeedve schooling or its equivalent 
for all children in this age group by 1990 and eight years of formal education or its equivalent by 
1995. In 1991, wc are far away even from five years of eflectivc schooling, 

Magnitude of the Problem 

There has been a spurt in enrolment during the last four decades which is not matched with 
high retention rates. Further, all boys, rural and urban, and nine out of ten urban girls appear to be 
on the rolls as far as primary education is concerned, but rural girls are way behind both at the 
primary and the upper primary stage. 

In 1986-87, the gross enrolment ratio (GER)* m Classes I-V years was 106% for rural boys, 
and 74% for rural girls compared to 88% for urban girls and 100% for urban boys, In Classes VI- 
VIII, the GER was 27% for rural girls compared lo 53% for rural boys, 64% for urban girls and 
84% for urban boys, The age specific enrolment ratio of rural girls in the age group 6-11 years 




Including about 25% over age and under age children. 
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was only 61% compared to 87% for rural boys. 76% for urban girls and 83% for urban boys, In 
the age group 11-14 years, this ratio was only 31% for rural girls, 58% for rural boys compared to 
50% for urban girls and 82% for urban boys. 

Although the enrolments have shot up, the phenomena of drop out and non attendance 
continue to be very high. Less than 50% of those who join Class I are able to reach Class V. The 
drop out rate for girls is higher than that for boys and is significantly higher for rural girls. 
Another rough reckoner for measuring the educational progress of children m the last decade or so 
is to see contemporaneously, the number of children in Classes V, VIH, X and XII as percentage of 
those enrolled in Class I. It may be noted that as against 100 female children in Class I in rural 
areas there are only 40. 18,9 and 1 in Classes V. VIII, X and XII respectively, the comparative 
figures for urban girls are 83,64, 52 and 14 in classes XI and XII. 

In absolute terms there ate approximately 300 million children below 15 years of age of which 
99 million are in the age group 6 to 11 years and 54 million in the 11 to 14 age group As per the 
projections made by the Expert Committee, the number of children under the age of 15 years will 
continue to increase particularly in the age groups of 6 to 11 and 11 to 14 years. By the year 2001, 
the number of children needing primary education facilities will be to the tune of 163 million, 
102 4 million in the 6 to 11 age group and 60.7 million in the 11 to 14 age group. This would 
imply that educational provision has to be made for more than 50 million children by the year 
2001, of whom nearly 30 million would be rural girls (Nayar, I989e). 

TABLE 11 

Child Population In India (In millions) 


year 




Age 

Group in years 


0-15 

I 

1-3 

3-6 

6-11 

11-14 

1971 

230 

19 0 

35,06 

50 3 

75.6 

40,0 

I9SI 

272 

19 6 

39 0 

57.5 

90 6 

49.8 

1986 

288 

23,4 

42 8 

58 0 

91 6 

55 1 

1991 

298 

20 8 

42,4 

68.3 

98 8 

54,2 

1996 

308 

21 9 

42.5 

61 9 

101 7 

60,4 

2001 

307 

20,6 

41.2 

61 8 

102 4 

60 7 


Source Registrar General, 'Report of the Expert Committee Population Projections’, India, J9SS, 

Rural Poverty and Gender 

Rural girls and women are in fact shut-outs of educational systems that were never designed 
for them originally, and subsequently, did little to accommodate the needs and perceptions of rural 
people, more so of rural females. There was never any question of allowing them opportunity to 
participate in decisions that concerned their lives despite new theones of participatory management 
Education in the post-independence period continued to be geared to the urban, elite middle class 
Stereotype of a full time mother and housewife. Urban middle class women have gained 
individually and as a social group. Despite conventional social attitudes some have managed to 
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break into top levels of professional and administrative hierarchies which continue to be 
predominantly male. Bulk of the educated women are concentrated in low paid, low prestige 
occupations that are considered natural extensions of their nurturing, assisting family roles (Nayar 
1988c). 

However, in the specific context of India what deserves our unqualified attention is the mass of 
adult female illiterates and millions of school age girls who are either the drop-outs have never 
entered the system. The swelling ranks of female illiterates especially in the age group 15-40 years 
are a testimony to the large scale failure of education in free India to enrol and retain girls in 
schools. Hungry, unlettered and unskilled, rural women and girls continue to struggle for sheer 
physical survival of their children and keeping then bodies together, many times entirely on their 
own. 

Rural girls/women are in a double bind—of being bom female in a patriarchal society and to 
be living in the underserved ruial environment The Indian rural females who belong to the 
historically deprived populations—the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes* suffer from the 
triple jeopardy of caste, class and sex. A major lacuna in education and development strategies ts 
the total exclusion of the MARGINAL WOMEN, who belong to the poverty stricken groups of 
landless agricultural labourers, workers in unorganised informal sectors of the economy, unpaid 
family workers engaged m below subsistence farming, migrant labour, construction workers and 
urban slum dwellers This silent faceless mass of girls and women have neither education nor 
training, In fact, they represent the outright failure of llie development planners in recognising the 
value of their contribution to the processes of production and reproduction. 

In 1981, rural female literacy rale was 17.96% compared to 40 79% for rural males, 47 82% 
for urban females and 65.83% for urban males. The rural Scheduled Caste female literacy rate in 
1981 was only 8.45% and among Scheduled Tribes females, it was only 6.81%. 

On an average, each person in India had about two years of education in 1981. Rural females 
had less than one year (0.78) of per capita education compared to 2 08 years for rural males. 2.95 
years for urban females and 4.64 years for urban males. As table 1.2 shows females have half the 
level of male educaUonal attainment The male-female gap in urban areas is smaller, Uiban female 
is better off than rural male. The situadon of the rural female is the worst. It may be pertinent to 
note that Japan had 10 years of schooling per capita in 1950 (Oshima, 1989) 


populalions are hislorically disadvantaged, the former ostracized and repressed 
y the upper casles m India and the latter left oul of mamslream due to physical isolation in 
jungles or inaccessible areas The Constiiuuon of India provides special protective 

of reservations in educational institutions, 
develonml, Th ^ f developmental subsidies and special programmes for their 

hem anrwL!I“r relatively well off among 

them and women of ihese groups have not benefitted much so far 
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TABLE 12 

Index or Educational Development of Population 1981 


Population Group 

Average years of schooling 

All Populaiion 

2 01 

Male 

2,70 

Female 

1,28 

Urban 

3 85 

Urban Male 

4 04 

Rural 

1 44 

Rural Male 

2 08 

Rural Female 

0 78 


Source Aggarvjal (J9S8 62) 


The underdevelopment of rural areas is the major explanatory variable of under development of 
education of rural females and would need an understanding of the total gamut of social and 
political dynamics to conceive of any meaningful strategies of intervention. Rural areas are 
underserved in terms of infrastructure like roads, communication, drinking water, health and 
sanitation, housing, electricity, medical care, inputs of science and technology and schooling. And 
despite four decades of development planning of which educational planning formed a part, female 
rural illiteracy and productivity are far lower even though the work force participation of rural men 
and women is higher than that of them urban counterparts. This continued rural poverty pushes 
many to urban areas in search of livelihood, making kins out of rural and urban poor 

Further, half the rural population lives below the poverty line and poverty affects rural girls 
and women more severely. It may be pertinent to note that four major states, viz., Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and Rajasthan account for 40% of our population and for bulk of our adult 
female illiterates and out of school guls and for majority of our rural poor live there There is high 
incidence of gender discrimination in this belt with the girls getting the residue of a family's 
resources of food, health care and education. Girls are the invisible drudges in Ihe household often 
substituting the work of adult women. 

The burden of poverty is shifted by mothers to daughters, who assist their mothers in meeting 
the basic household needs of food, water, fodder, fuel and child care. Girls in rural India work at 
home to keep their mothers at work and their brothers at school and the cycle of low female 
Schooling—lack of female teachers—low female literacy and the attendant consequences of poverty, 
ill health and low productivity remains unbroken, It is patriarchy and low status which keeps 
women down and the girls out of school Poverty would be a constant if gender discrimination was 
not at work 

The Present Study 

In India as in all developing countries there is an increasing concern for enhancing the 
educational and productive capacities of women for integrating them into the mainstream of 
development, Education of girls, thus has acquired tremendous importance and has become a 
subject of both national and internntional concern. It ts seen that within the Third World countries, 
the rural areas are disadvantaged and rural girls and women form the most deprived groups in terms 
of access to, and control over societal resources. Girls' education is seen as the key to their own 
development as well as a major means to raising the quality of life of people, ROEAP, Bangkok 
has taken a timely initiative in commissioning an analytical study for promoting primai'y 
education of girls in rural areas. 




Objectives 

The objectives of the study are as follows; 

(i) to undertake an analytical study of the current situation of primary education for girls in 
rural areas, identifying issues, problems and viable measures for improving primary 
education of girls in rural areas; 

(li) to develop a policy framework and action plan for promoting primary education of girls 
in rural areas. 

Methodology 

The study is based on analysis of data obtained mainly from secondary sources, Also 
interaction with a large number of educational practitioners policy makers and eminent 
educationists has enriched the study further 

A very special feature of the methodology is tlie constitution of a high level panel of experts 
which has helped in developing the design of the study. The experts were also available for 
consultation individually on different aspects of the study This has definitely enriched the study in 
many of its dimensions 

The Perspective 

The study draws its perspective from the newly emerging discipline of women's studies, which 
is holistic, multi-disciplinary and integrative, As is true of policy researches, this study adopts the 
following frame of reference 

(i) informative—collection of better and more information on rural girls; 

(li) analytical—analysis of the situation of the rural girl child in the total socio-economic 

context-education, health, nutrition and employment etc,, the inter-connectivity of these 
areas and their relationship with the development of the rural girl child, 

(lii) reformative (meliorative) proposing intervention strategies at macro and micro level; 

(a) education vis-a-vis development 

(b) elementary education vis-a-vis other sectors of education 

(c) the gender dimension, with rural focus 

(d) a holisUc multi-sectoral approach 

In the last four decades some major trends in development policies which need to be noticed ' 
aie‘ 


In educational planning, {rom macro aggregadve, centralized planning to decentralized, 
disaggregated and participative planning at the grass-roots, integrating multiple levels of 
planning and seeking horizontal linkages; 


In the area of women's status from ‘welfare’ to ‘development’ approach during Sixth and 
Seventh Five Year Plan and finally to seeing the girl child as an important umt for 

“ of women. This is different from the gender 
neutral approach of the National Policy on the Child (1974), 

In the area of rural development as distinct from irtere improvement of agriculture, and 

ae™"oV,S ZTn?' Special attention in employment and training for income 
generauon under the IRDP as also under vanous poverty alleviaUon programmes; 

aoDroach^'T planning a bid to move from sectoral to multi-sectoral 

uESt ofSsourees “ convergence of all development services for optimum 
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The Administrative Set-up for Elementarj' Education 

It is pertinent to look very briefly at the administrative structure of the education in the 
country especially in the area of primary education, 

India IS a union of 25 states and 7 centrally administered union territories. Education was 
originally a slate subject but was brought under the concurrent list through a constitutional 
amendment in 1977, Although the national policies arc made through the collective efforts of the 
Centre and the States, the implementation of these policies remains within the purview of the state 
governments, 

Educational administration is the shared responsibility of the Centre and State governments 
where school education is primarily the responsibility of the slates. For the purpose of execution, 
the programmes are broadly classified as (i) state programmes entirely executed by the state, (li) 
central schemes entirely financed and implemented by the centre and (iii) centrally sponsored 
programmes drawn up at the instance and suggestion of ihc Centre but implemented by the state. 

Educational Administration at the Centre 

At the Centre, there is a Department of Education -in the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development which is pnmarly concerned with the overall administration of education, planning 
and implementation of programmes, determination of standards of higher education, scientific, and 
technical education and promotion of rese'arch. In the formulation of policies and priority 
programmes, the Union Ministry is guided by the Central Advisory Board of Education whose 
membership include, intcr-alia, the Ministers of Education in the states, heads of various boards 
and bodies like the National Council of Educational Research and Training, the University Grants 
Commission, the National Council for Teacher Education, the National Council for Women's 
Education, the National Book Trust, the National Board of Adult Education, the All India Council 
for Technical Education and the All India Council for Sports etc. From time to time various 
committees, task forces, working groups and sub-commitiees are constituted to formulate 
programmes and schemes in accordance with the policy 

With a view to making optimum use of resources and ensuring integration of education with 
national, economic and social developmental goals, a three-tier mechanism of educabonal planning 
has been evolved For every plan, the Planning Commission develops an over all plan frame in 
consultation with slates which is approved by the National Development Council. At the state 
level, educational plans and programmes are formulated by Ministry/Department of Education in 
the light of local conditions, needs and the overall plan frame. These are examined by the Planning 
Division in the Union Department of Education and Education Division of the Planning 
Commission The programmes are finalised by the Planning Commission m consultation with the 
representatives of the Union and State Departments of Education. Medical and agriculture education 
is looked after by the Departments of Health and Agriculture respectively. These exercises are done 
annually as well as prior to formulation of every new plan, 

Educational Administration at the State 

Every StaleAJnion Temtory has Education Department which performs regulatory, operational 
and directive functions through its secretariat, directorate and inspectorate. The Secretariat is mainly 
a policy making and appellate body; the Directorate is an executive body; and the inspectorate is 
vested with field supervisory funebons. By and large, the following functional relationship exists 
between various levels of administration and educational institutions as given below: 



EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE IN INDIA 
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Level of InsliluUons 

Lowest level of adminisiraUon 

Pnmary Schools (1-IV/V) 

Block/T alukA'chsll 

Middle Schools (Vl-VIVVUI) 

Circle/Zonc/Mandal 

Secondaiy Schools (EX-X) 

Dlslnci 

Higher Secondary Schools (XI-XIl) 

Division, Region, Stale 

College, Techmcdl Education 

Suie 


In rcspcci of elementary education, local self government agencies such as corporations, 
municipalities, town area committees, panchayats in rural areas, non-government trusts and 
societies have their own structures for management of educauon. Universities are autonomous and 
are regulated by the respective University Acts For formulation of local specific plans and 
programmes NPE (1986) recommends setting up of Stale Advisory Boards of Education (SABE) 
on the pattern of Genual Advisory Board of EducaUon (CABE). 

Educational Administration at District or Local Level 

In most ol the States, the District Education Officer (DEO) is the over all incharge of 
elementary and secondary education At the block level there is a Block Education Officer (BEO) 
in-chiirgc ol elementary and non-lormal education In some Suites, local bodies like Zila Parishads, 
Panchayat Samitics, Mandal Parishads, Municipal Corporations also look after the school 
education, A number of Stales arc yet to legislate model educauon acts. The day-to-day educational 
adminisuation is governed by the Education Codes of the respective states. 

New Thrusts 

The NPE (1986) advocates a decentralised system of educational management with a 
dcmocrdtically foimcd District Board of Education headed by a Chief Education Officer. In each 
district there will be a District Institute of Education and Training (DIET) to organise prc-scrvice 
and in-scrvicc courses for elementary school teachers anrl personnel of non-formal and adult 
education, At village level there will be a Village Education Commiuec to plan and supervise day- 
to-day working of the schools in ihcir jurisdiction. In each Block, school complexes will be set up 
to shtuc resources and exchange innovative practices on a regular basis. The Block Education 
Officers and Mandal Education Officers shall serve as a link between the Village Education 
Committees and District Educational Authorities. 

In the sphere of adult education, the National Literacy Mission Authority has been constituted 
with an Executive Committee and the Mission Task Force headed by a Dmeclor General. Similar 
authorities, commlitccs and task forces are to be set-up at Slate level, A net work of Stale 
Resource Centre has been created to provide necessary support services to adult education centres 
likewise, District Resource Units are being set up in or merged with the District Institute of 
Education and Training for providing professional and technical support to the programmes of non 
formal education ofadulLs and children. 





CHAPTER II 


The Policy Framework 


India has adopted some unique measures to promote equality and development of women and 
children, The country has one of the most forward looking Constitution and has a number of 
legislations to protect the interests of women and children and to encourage their participation in 
national development. Some of the major provisions of the Constitution of India, educational 
policies and programmes and perspectives on women's education and development are briefly 
reviewed The policy gams of Indian women and girls are many However, the implementation of 
policies IS not always supported with commensurate financial allocations and appropriate 
institutional structures, 

In the following pages we look al the following 

1 Constituiional Legal Provisions 

2. An Historical Overview of Girls' Education 

3 Education and Development of Women and Children in Post-Independence India 1950- 
1990 


The Constitutional and Legal Provisions 

The Constitution of India envisions a society free from want, hunger and ignorance, where all 
citizens shall individually and collecuvcly build a scientific technological order based on justice 
liberty, equality and fraternity. The Constitution is the source of all social and economic policies 
and through guarantee of fundamental rights, and freedoms and directives, guides Stale and people's 
actions. 


The Constitution of India not only grants equality to women in all spheres but also 
empowers the State to adopt protective discrimination measures for neutralizing the cumulative 
social, economic, educational and political disadvantage of women and for making special 
provisions for the care and protection of children against exploitation and for promoting their 
growth and development 


The Fundamental Rights among others ensure equality before the law and equal protection of 
law (Article 14), prohibit discrimination against any ciuzen on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex 
or place of birih (Article 15), guarantee equality of opportunity to all citizens m matters relating to 
employment or appointment to any office of the Stale (Arucle 16) and forbids discrlminaUon on 
the basis of religion, caste, sex etc m matters of employment or appointment to any office under 
the Slate. However, Arucle 15(3) empowers the Slate to make a special provision for women and 
children even m violaUon of the fundamental obligation of non-discnmination on the basis of sex. 
This provision has enabled the Stale to draw up special policies and programmes to benefit women 
and children; set up special committees and commission to study the problems of women; enact 
many labour laws and social legislations benefitung women, and even reserving seats and quotas 
gove^r!mc!It'''b'^^^^^'°"^ insLilutions, local bodies, training and employment schemes, and m 


foMn. ^ prohibits employment of children below the age of fourteen years in any 

hazardous employment. Article 39 directs the State that the tended 
age of children is noi abused and that children are not forced for economic necessity to enter 

opportunities and facilities to 

develop in healthy manner m conditions of freedom and dignity and that childhood and vouth are 
prolecied against local and national abandonment. cniianooQ and youth are 
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Besides, ihe Directive Pnncipics of Stale Policy also enjoins on the Stale to provide adequate 
means of livelihood to both men and women (Article 39 D); ensure health and strength and 
provision is made for men and and women'workers (39E); for just and humane conditions of work 
and maternity relief (Article 42) and for adequate levels of nutrition (article 47) 

Article 45 lays down that the State shall endeavour to provide Iree and compulsory education 
for children upto the age of fourteen within a period of ten years of the adoption of the 
Constitution i c. by 1960 The State has to make effective provisions for securing the right to 
work, right to education (Article41) and to promote with special care ihceducaUonal and economic 
interests of the weaker sections of people (Article 46). 

Socio-economic planning is a central subject, and education which was a State subject has 
been brought into the Concurrent List India is a federal polity with a unitary bias Twenty five 
slates and seven centrally governed union icmiones constitute the Republic of India. Keeping in 
view the sharp social, economic and regional disparities, socio economic development was kept 
with the Centre in order to. (a) balance the interests of heterogeneous populations and (b) for 
reconciling the competing demands of the federal units and the overall national intercsu of external 
security, economic growib and equitable distribution. The areas of work of the Centre and the 
Stales are clearly marked in the Ccnlral List, the Slate List and the Concurrent List. Several new 
laws have been passed and many existing ones were amended during the last four decades to 
improve the status of women and children Some of the salient provisions of these laws arc biiefly 
described in the following sections' 

Labour Laws 

The Children (Pledging of Labour) Act 1933 

The Act aims at eradicating the evils arising from the pledging of labour of young children 
by their parents to employers in lieu of loans and advances. 

The Employment of Children Act 1938 

The Act prohibits employment of children below the age of 15 in any occupation connected 
with the tran.sporl of passengers, goods, or mails by railways or connected with a port authority 
within the limits of any port The Act forbids employment of children below the age of 14 m 
workshops connected with beedi making, carpel weaving, cement and weaving, manufacture of 
matches, explosives and fire works; mica-cuttmg and splitting; shell manufacture, soap 
manufacture, U'cssing wool cleaning. These provision however, do not apply to workshops where 
the work is done by the occupier with the aid of his family, or to any school establishment State 
Governments arc empowered to extend the scope of the Act to cover any other employment also. 

The Minimum Wage Act, 1948 

The Act provides for the State Governments for the fixation of' (a) a minimum time-rate of 
wages, (b) a minimum piece-rate of wages, (c) a guaranteed lime-rate of wages for different 
occupations and (d) localities or clas.ses of work for adults, adolescents, children and apprentices. 

The Factories Act (1948) amended in 1949,1950 and 1954 

The Act prohibits children below the age of 14 working in any factory and together with 
Mines Act (1952) and Plantation Labour Act (1951) 

— prohibits employment of women between 7 pm. and 6 am. 

— regulate working hours and contain provisions for their safety 

— fix the maximum load to be lifted by women 

— open creches etc 
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The Beedi and Cigar Workers (Conditions of Employment Act, 1966) 

The Acl prohibits employment of children below the age of fourteen years. 

The Maternity Benefit Acl 1961 and Amended in 1976 

— to provide the payment of matcmily benefits at the rate of average daily wage for tlie 
period of women actual absence (normally six weeks before and six weeks after the 
delivery and not exceeding 90 days) 

— applicable to every establishment and also the women covered by the Employee State 
Insurance Act (1948) 

The Factories (Amendment Act 1976) 

Provides lor the establishment of creches where 30 women are employed including 
casual and contract labour 

7 he Equal Remuneration Acl 1976 

provides for equal remunerauon to men and women 

attempts to prevent discrimination on grounds of sex against women in matters of 
employment and other connected matters. 

The Contract Labour (Regulation and Abolition) Act 1978 

regulates the working conditions of contract labour (including women), payment of 
wages and provision of welfare facilities and creches for women engaged in conslruction 
work 


Other Social Laws 


The Special Marriage Act of 1954 has legalised inter-caste, inter-religion and intep-rcgional 
marriages It has provision for registration of marriages and also for divorce by mutual consent. 

The Hindu Code Bill of 1955-56 has not only legalised monogamy, it has made mother the 
natural guardian of the child, given women the right to share property, right to maintenance, and 
right to adopt a child if she so wishes, Till that lime, marriage was sacrosanct for a Hindu woman, 
now for the first time, divorce could be applied for by a woman who has an unhappy married life. 

The Suppression of Immoral Traffic Among Women Act 1950 has since been amended twice. 

The Anti-dowry Act of 1961 was a very progressive law, it proved to be ineffective and was 
therefore amended twice in 1984 and 1986, 


The Medical Termination of Pregnancy was made legal in 1971. The Child Marriage 
Restraint Act of 1929 was amended m 1976 which raised the age of marriage for girls to 18 

Meanwhile m 1983, the Indian Penal Code was amended. The punishment for rape became 
stringent, The onus of proof of innocence was shifted from woman to man. 


In 

Law for 
country. 


order to dispose off the cases faster and to encourage more women to come to Court of 
redressal of their grievances, the Parliament passed a law to start the Family Courts in the 


representation of women, the 

uovemmenL passed a law against it in 1986 

PrcvenUon Act 1987 (though Sati had been abolished m 1829) was passed after the 

f T® at Deorala, The glorification of the rite had caused a great deal of anxiety to the 
Government and to the wornan acQvists. ^ 
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Nonetheless, two proposed legislation arc sUll with the parliament law against amniocentesis 
and the Married Women's Properly Act. 

An Historical Overview of Girls Education 
Ancient India 

Ancient India has an early and rich tiadition of education. Among the Vedic Aryans, education 
was prescribed for all children first under the family elders and later in the house of the Gum. 
Education lasted upto the age of 16 and sometimes till the age 24 A period of 8 years of education 
was universal among the Aryans 

\nRigvedic times, complete educational facilities appear to have been available to women 
and they attained high educational levels and distinguished themselves As recorded in 
Sarvamukramika, there were 20 women 'seers’ or authors oiRigaveda. There were women sages 
who had gone through the discipline of Brahmacharya There were two classes of women 
students, Brahinavadinis who were life long students of theology and Sadyodvahas, who studied 
upto the age of 16 or 18 year and learnt vcdic hymns by heart Specialists in theological works 
were considered 'Kasakntsni' (Altekar, 1956, 10-11, Mukerjee, 1958) As a noted sociologist 
observes, if women scholars in such a technical branch of learning were so numerous as to 
necessitate coining of a special term to designate them, it would not be unreasonable to conclude 
that women who received general education must have been large (Boulding 1976, Nayar 1988c). 

Education was mainly centred in the family and girls studied alongwith family males. 
Women were initiated into the 3 Rs when writing came into vogue Women participated in 
democratic assemblies. The marriage hymn expressed the hope that the bride would be able to 
speak with composure and success in public assemblies during old age (Altekar, 1956; 190). This 
importance of women's education and confidence about their ability is evidenced in early 
Upanishads, recommending a certain ritual to the householders for ensuring the btrth of a scholarly 
daughter.^ 

There was a distinct decline in the overall position of women during the Brahmancial period 
of influence and all pervasive Brahmanic codes took a constrictive view of the position and rights 
of women, hnd prescribed various forms of restriction for women, generally limiting their role to 
Grihasti (the domestic realm) inservice roles as nurturers and bearers of progeny Women were 
forbidden to join public assemblies women -from an era of full participation in public life of 
villages ^ 

The position taken was that women are inferior to man, a stance that continues, Child 
marriages were prescribed and all forms of women's education were eliminated,^ Kshatriyas are 
known to have resisted this trend, as close to one millennium BC, there were still many highly 
educated women and all royal women received military and administrative training. 

Buddhism rose as an anti-thesis to the oppressive Brahmamcal social order but made small 
impact as the religion virtually disappeared from the land of its birth. The Brahmanical codes 
assigning women an inferior pqsition to men. have stayed the dominant force regulating the lives 


^ Bnhadaranya Upanishad (IV 4.18), quoted by Altekar, 1956 p. 3 

^ The position taking by Barbara Ward (1963) is thai there was a gradual decline m women's status from Vedic 
times until the end of 1st millemum B C. 

q 

Alkekar (1956 90) desenbes the penod between 500 AD to 1800 as one of progressive deterioration in the 
status of women 
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of women of upper caste Hindu women as shadows to their men, and not unoften, have affected the 
lives of women in parallel groups of other religious persuasions. ^ 

Education of Women under the British 


The origin of modem education of women in India as we know it today can be traced to the 
efforts of Christian missionaries and several nationalists. But for small beginnings made by them, 
education of women suffered from State neglect during the 19th Century, Infact, the development 
of women's education in British India can be largely attributed to persistent private effort. 

At the beginning of the l9th century, facilities for women in the indigenous systems of 
learning (in Tots, Pathshalas, Maktabs and Madrasas) were virtually non-existent If at all, girls 
received some education from elders in the family,, The social status of women was low and 
women of the middle and upper classes led a life of Seclusion under the dominance of the family 
males. Interaction with non family males was tabooi Among certain Hindu communities, there 
existed a superstitution that a girl if taught to read ani write would soon after marriage become a 
widow^ 


Modem education began for nien with the passing of the East India Company Act of 1813 
but the conservative officials of the Company refused to take any direct action in the case of 
women s education on account of the strict policy of social and religious neutrality and norms of 
strict privacy and segregation c/f women (Whitehead, 1978) The company officials even refused 
financial assistance to special private schools for girls. The void created by absence of Slate effort 
was filled by private efforts of the Christian Missionaries and by a band of Indian social reformers 
and several denominational bodies belonging to reformed Hindu Church, who saw missionary 
initiatives as a threat.^ As Mazumdar (1976) observes the missionaries' challenge produced both a 
positive and negative reaction in that it lead to the religious and social awakening of which the 
school of' Hindu Protestantism" is one instance and, large scale social reform movements are the 
others. It may also be noted that the social reform movement of the 19th century was male led 
. with a galaxy of learned men taking the lead in establishing girls’ schools, noiabJe among them 
were Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Jyotiba Phuley, M.G. Ranade, Ishwarchand Vidya Sagar, Dayanand 
Saraswaii, Gopal Hari Deshmukh, N.G. Chandravarkar, K, Virasalingam Pantulu. 


Tradition was differently employed and interpreted by the social reformers The progressive 
and the revivalists, among them. Ram Mohan Roy, Ranade, Dayanand Saraswati and their 
followers marked back to the high social and educational status of women in ancient lime Vidya 
Sagar, Phuley. and Lokhitwadi Deshmukh made a frontal attack on the Hindu social structure and 
saw caste as major enemy of the position of women and questioned some of the fundamental 

Ranade and other wanted to purify and preserve (Mazumdar, 
i™h'. ° ' f ^ in the question of the position of women and remierpretaiion of 

Edition sprang from the need to counteract the degradation of Indian womanhood as painted by the 
Victonan English authors and liavellers. The revivahstic interpretation of the old literary sources 
had the important function of supporting the social reforms and laws on women against the 

rp'S'TdS drawing on tradition (Singh 

like Urn movement besides waging a war against social evils 

hke Sait, child marriage, ban on widow re-marriage, dowry and the like gave an impetus to 
womenseducation. A large number of secular and non-Christian DenominauLal instituUons fir 

' dIvdo™d°he?r IwnTuVcli" Ind.. even though ,he MusUm., ChrisLuns ,nd odicr rcbgious minoriue. havo 

^ ^ 

^ Report, of ihc Nalional Commiuee on Women's Education, 1959,14 

Son‘sehSl^ iheir daughters from 
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girls came up due to individual and group effort. The Arya Samaj, Dev Samaj, Theosophical 
Society of India, Rama Krishna Mission, Sanatan Dharam Sabha, Khalsa Dewan and s,everal such 
organisations founded female education institutions and created an atmosphere favourable to 
education of gu-ls and thus the major hurdle of the fear of conversion receded. 

In the nmeteentli century, education was seen as a necessary condition for raising the status of 
women and improving the quality of family life as also for strengthening the bonds of tradition, 
and family as the chief unit of social organisation. Girls, it was felt must be educated to make 
good wives compatible with urban middle class educated Indian male and good mothers. It was 
observed that "denial of educabon and early marriage prevented the development of the personality 
and the rationality of women. Stunted and crippled personality affected the harmony of the family" 
(Towards Equality 1974 234) ,Thc absence of any economic or broader aim other than the 
requirements of the family is seen as major cause for slow development of women's education. 
Although the role of social reformers is not to be underplayed, the growth and expansion of' 
women's education appears to have been an auxiliary development of education of men in response 
to the rise of colonial bureaucracies (Nayar, 1988c). Women's parlicipalion in freedom struggle and 
the movements for right to self determination, demand for adult franchise and later grant of 
provincial autonomy,played a significant role in advancement of women's education 

The earliest state efforts in the area of girls education dates back to 1854 with the Woods 
dispatch However, no substantial progress was noticed till 1882 On account of the policy of 
social and religious neutrality of the rulers, and social impediments such as purdah, child marriage, 
parental indifference to daughter's education, distrust of liie western system and fear of conversion, 
lack of women teachers and girls schools and ihc absence of suitable curriculum for girls, women's 
education made very liille progress. 

The Indian Education Commission 1882 deplored the extremely backward condition of girls 
education which they fell needed to be fostered in every legitimate way recommended that public 
funds of all kinds, and local, municipal and provincial should be chargeable in an equitable 
proportion for the support of girls' school as well as boys school The Commission further 
recommended giving of liberal grants to private girls schools, awards/grants to women wanting to 
tram as teachers, starting of TTI' s for women and a separate inspectorate for girls education, The 
Commission also considered it necessary to extend primary education to backward classes specially 
amongst the aboriginal tribes and low castes through fee exemption 

The Government of India Education Resolution Policy 1904 while expressing dissatisfaction with 
the progress of giils eduebon also suggested that the government should spend more funds on girls 
education. A memorandum on women's educauon presented to Her Majesty's Secretary of State of 
India on October 18th, 1915, expressed anxiety over the male female disparity in education and its 
effect on the social well being of the Indians. 

The Resolution of the Government of India October 1,1919 reiterated the need for more financial 
fostering of girls education compared to boys by making education free in addition to giving 
scholarships and studentships to girls The First All India Women's Education Conference held in 
1928 demanded the same type of education for women as men received. 

The Ilartog Committee 1929 pointed out the great male female disparity m school enrolments and 
that primary education of gu-ls in rural areas was quite insufficient and limited in scope, provision 
of secondary education for girls was also quite inadequate and that there was a dearth of lady 
teachers. This committee was all for appointing a large number of women teachers and 
inspectoresses and went to the extent of recommending a gradual introduction of compulsion for 
girls education 
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The Post War Education Development Committee 1944 presented a 40 year plan for 
universalisation of primary education and observed that it was no longer necessary to treat 
education of women as a special problem requiring special measure for its advancement. As 
'whatever is needed for boys and men not less will be required for girls education'. 

As noted above till 1854, education of girls expanded only on account of non-official effort 
According to 1881 Census returns only one adult women in 434 could read and write, whereas one 
out of 16 adult males could do so. Only 616 out of 2697 girls institutions were conducted by the 
Department of Education in 1882. At the turn of the century 3982 girls schools out of a total 5305 
at the primary stages 356 of 422 secondary school 32 of 45 teacher training schools, and 1 out of 
12 colleges for women were conducted by private effort (Nayar, 1988c). 

During 1901-21, educauon of women developed at faster pace due to great public awakening 
created by the freedom struggle. The extent of direct effort by the State increased but bulk of girls 
institutions were private There were 23778, institutions enrolling 1,224,128 girls in 1921. The 
number of trained primary teachers increased from 2751 to 4391 during 1917-21, Girls were seen 
coming forward to become teachers despite social odds and opposition. In 1921, the Various state 
educational reports indicated that the Indian public opinion was slowly changing from positive 
dislike and distrust, through apathy, to cordial cooperation. In Bengal, a system of peripatetic 
teachers to educate girls was introduced as all schools^were manned by men teachers In Punjab, 
several denominational schools were opened for girls. 

During 1921-47, the number of girls receiving education increased from 1 22 million to 4 28 
million and number of girls per 100 boys in schools was 30 It may be pointed out that in 1921- 
22,55% of the total number of girls were in co-education institutions, and by 1946-47, more than 
half the girls in primary and 50% of those in higher education were studying in co-educational 
institutions, At the secondary level, the number of girls in all girls institutions was substantially 
larger. In 1946-47, 28195 of the 210165 educational institutions were separate girls institutions 
and there were a total 3,48 million girls on rolls Female literacy was 6% in 1946-47 as compared 
to 0 7% in 1881-82. 


Education and Women's Development in Post-Independence Period 

India gained freedom on 15ih of August 1947 and became a republic on 26th January, 1950, 
A review of women's education and development during the last four decades is presented below 
with a focus on primary education of girls. The Five Year Plan Periods are used as frames of 
reference to charter the progress of girls education in the light of policy recommendations of 
various commissions and commiitccs set up by the Government of India. 


The First Five Year Plan Period (1951-1955) 

1 B (7 I women s education was noted with concern as girls constituted only 28% and 

16/0 ot the total number of children enrolled in primary and middle stage in 1949-50. The 

directed ihe Stale to provide free and compulsory education to all 
hildren upto the ap of fourteen by 1960 Girls' enrolment ratio was only 24.6% at the primary 

fiJe Y^^r pf/" Differential targets were fixed for boys and girls In the firs^ 

five Ypr Plan, actual achievement of girls enrolments was 7% lower than the target of 40% In 

^ the primary level 

rom 277% to iTnMi r middle level, The percentage of g.rls in total, increased 

S Sov? "nT ''' unli^rsUies Lring the plaJ 

S71 sZo r the increase and 70.7% 

mntivnr/7^ ? ^l^^ttutions Steps were advocated to increase girls' enrolments by 

motivating parents to send them to co-educaiional schools. Emphasis was on expansion of 
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educational facilities for girls and diversification of secondary education to give it a vocational 
basis 

Rural women were subsumed under the community development programme Poor women 
were neglected and remained untouched as no economic or class related criteria was adopted. 
Women were considered a welfare category. 

The Second Five Year Plan Period (1956-61) 

The Second Five Year Plan emphasized the need to provide greater education opportunities to 
girls, ll was observed that special efforts were needed to ^ucate parents on the importance of girls' 
education and the relate the same to the needs of the girls. Shortage of women teachers was seen as 
an impediment The Plan recommended besides co-education, separate schools for girls and 
multiple shifts as an interim measure Women teachers were to be provided housing facilities in 
villages. 

The main features of the educational plan were to give more emphasis on basic education 
(Gandhian model), expand elementary education and diversify secondary education and above all 
reduce male female disparities in literacy. Special schemes for girls to take up different occupations 
such as nursing, health visitors, teachers and so on were recommended In addition to the national 
extension and community development, programmes, establishment of fundamental education 
centres for training social education organisers were recommended. In 1957-58, a Centrally 
Sponsored scheme was introduced to accelerate the enrolment of girls in primary schools. States 
were given assistance for one or more of the following schemes' 

(i) free accommodation for wpmen teachers in rural areas 

(ii) appomimeni of school mothers 

(iii) condensed courses for adult women 

(vi) stipends for women for teachers training 

(v) refresher courses 

(vi) stipends for high school students to take up teaching 

(vii) attendance scholarships 
(viii) exemption from tuition fees 

(ix) construction of hostels for secondary schools for girls 

In 1960-61, there were 301,077 women on rolls m adult education centres A proposal to set 
up an institute for training women in organisation, administration and management was under 
examination (still is in 1991) 

With regard to girls' education, serious shortfalls were noticed at the secondary stage, where 
only 3% of the 12 million guls in the age group 14-17 years were attending schools. The number 
of high schools for girls was expected to go up from 1500 to 1700 by the end of the plan period to 
enable girls to lake up careers for which openings existed such as Gram Sevikas, nurses, health 
visitors, teachers etc. Special scholarships were recommended. Nearly two thirds of the girls were 
studying in co-educational institutions. 

At the elementary stage, the number of girls receiving instruction increased from 7.64 
million to 11,4 million in classes I-V, and from 0.69 million to 1.63 million during the Second 
Plan. Girls enrolment ratio at the primary stage reached only 41 4% and 6.9% at the upper primary 
level, The UEE goal was too distant 

In 1958 the Government of India appointed a National Committee on Women's Education 
under the Chairmanship of Durgabai Deshmukh to recommend special measures to bridge the gap 
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beiwecn ihe education of girls and boys at the primary and secondary levels, The Committee made 
the following recommendations; 

(i) education of women must be given special attention for at least some years to come and 
a special machinery should be created for it; 

(ii) if any substantial progress in the direction of women's education was to be made 
effective, special funds must be allotted in the various plan periods for furthering and 
developing this programme In this connection a sum of not less than Rs. 10 crore in 
addiuon to provisions already made, should be earmarked for the education of girls and 
women during the remaining period of the Second Five Year Plan and adequate special 
provision made for such educauon in the Third Plan, 

(ill) this amount should be utilised for the development of middle and secondary schools for 
girls, towards training instituuons for women, for the construction of hostels and staff 
quarters and for organising special educational facilities for adult women; 

(iv) liberal grants should be given for the education of women in rural areas, 

This Committee urged the UGC to set apart special funds for the higher education of women. 
The Committee suggested the creation of a National Council for Women's Education for guidance, 
leadership and advice, with a special unit in the Ministry of Education to look after this aspect of 
education It also recommended the setting up of State Councils for Girls' and Women's Education 
and the appointment of a woman Deputy or Joint Director m the Directorate to look after the 
educational needs of the girls. Government of India generally accepted the recommendations made 
by the National Committee and decided to accord a very high priority to women's education in the 
Third Five Year Plan 


The Union Ministry of Education set up ih^National Council for Women's Education 1959 
which was reconstituted in 1964, A special unit was created subsequently in the Ministry to deal 
with issues arising out of programmes formulated to further this cause. Most of the State 
Governments also established State Councils for Women's Education. The funcUons of these State 
Councils areas under 


(i) 

(iO 


(iii) 

(iv) 
(V) 


to advise the Government on education of girls at school level and of adult women; 

to -suggest and fu programmes, targets and prionUes for iiAprovement and expansion of 
girls and women's education; 

to suggest suitable measures for educating public opinion in favour of girls' and 
women s educauon; 

to assess the progress achieved in the field from lime to time, 
to recommend collection of statistics on problems rclaUng to the subject. 

Government showed rpeeial 

The Second Five Year Plan (1956-60) continued the welfare approach but recognised the need 

W™ wlr7rbe'’ZmS' women and their disabilitfes were noted, 

women were to be protected against injurious work and provided with matemitv benefits and 

w«: »T,erf 74““r 

women a was tolt should be given training to compete for higher jobs The Reoort of the 
Committee on Women's Education made a substantial impact. ^ 

The Third Five Year Plan Period (1961-66) 

pinpointed women's education and training as a maior welfare 

S' "f rn'd expanding 3wST Sices ^d 
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programmes concentrated on provision of maternal and child welfare services, health education and 
family planning 

School enrolments continued to show wide male female disparities as also the gaps in male 
female literacy rates. The male literacy rate was found to be 34%, nearly three times higher than 
the female literacy of 12.8% The additional enrolment of boy in schools was to the tune of 13.2 
million, the corresponding increase for girls was only 6.8 million. Hence the most important 
objectives in the Third Plan was to expand facilities for girls at various stages. 

During the Third Plan Period, enrolment ratio of girls went up from 41.4% to 61.6% at the 
primary stage and from 11 3% to 16 5% at the upper primary stage. The number of girls receiving 
instruction increased from 11,4 million to 16.52 million at the primary level and from 1.63 
million to 2 5 million at the upper primary level Of the total resources available under plan 
Rs.1750 million were earmarked for girls education out of which Rupees 1140 million was 
allotted to education of girls at the primary and the middle stages, Provision was also made to fund 
some special schemes to support the general programmes of guls education 

The recommendations contained in the report of the National Committee on Women's 
Education were seen as the guidelines Special emphasis was laid on creating suitable conditions 
for encouraging parents to send their daughters to schools, educating public opinion, increasing the 
number of women teachers from rural areas who could take up teaching and inducing women from 
urban areas to accept posts as teachers in rural schools. It was proposed to evaluate carefully from 
year to year the progress made in implementing the programme for girls' education and to take 
such further measures as might be needed for realising the target set for the Third Plan. It was also 
suggested that scholarships should be awarded to promising students in need of assistance, and aid 
to guls at the higher stages in education should be continued. To help overcome the inadequate 
supply of science and women teachers, it was proposed to select promising students at the posl- 
malriculation stage and assist them with scholarships and stipends through the entire period of 
training In backward areas the educational institutions were to be located with easy walking 
distance from the home of every child. Need was emphasised to mobilise local community efforts 
for organisation of enrolment drives to persuade parents to send girls to schools Construction of 
school buildings, provision of additional equipment and furniture for schools and mid-day meals 
and free uniforms for poorer children were noted as essential requirements. Promising female 
students at the post secondary stage were to be assisted with scholarships and stipends to train as 
teachers in order to meet the shortfall of teachers In return, they were to be under an obligation to 
serve for a prescribed period 

During the Third Plan period 100% increase in number of girls in Classes IX-X as the 
percentage of girls in that age group attending school was only 6.9% compared to 23.7% of boys. 
By the plan end close to a million girls were enrolled at secondary stage out of a total of 4,56 
million students 

Keeping in view, the needs of the out of school girls and large number of women who had 
missed schooling, the Central Social Welfare Board (CSWB) implemented the Scheme bf 
Condensed Courses for Adult Women, More than 600 courses were sanctioned for adult women 
dunng the Third Plan. 

The Hansa Melha Committee (1962-64), appointed by the National Council of Women's 
Education (NCWE) suggested co-education be adopted a^ the general pattern at the elementary stage 
and vigorous propaganda made in its favour. As as a transitional measure separate primary and 
middle schools could be provided where necessary At the secondary level, it was left to the choice 
of the management and parents to evolve separate institutions for girls. Women teachers, it was 
recommended, should be inducted in boys' schools to encourage girls to join these institutions. 
The Committee recommended common curricula for boys and girls at the elementary stage, with 
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home science as a common core subject for both boys and girls at the middle stage This 
CommiUee made several recommendations concerning provision of educational facilities for girls 
and for cumculum at different levels of education. 

The NCWE appointed another Committee under the chairmanship of M. Bhaktavatsalam in 
1963 to investigate the cause for lack of public support for girls education particularly in rural 
areas and to suggest suitable measures to secure public cooperation. The Committee stated, in our 
opinion the strategy for development of education of girls and women will have to take two forms, 
the first is to emphasize the special programmes recommended by the National Committee on 
Women's Education, The second is to give attention to the education of girls at all stages and in all 
sectors as an integral part of the general programmes for the expansion and improvement of 
education", 

The Committee made recommendation in ihe following areas' 

(i) public co-opcration, 

(ii) state responsibility, 

(lii) schools in all areas, 

(iv) provision of pre-primary schools, 

(v) good school buildings, 

(vi) women teachers, 

(vii) good working conditions, 

(viii) part-time appointment, 

(ix) cducauon for adult women, 

(x) relaxation in age limit for women, 

(xi) posting of women teachers near their homes, 

(xii) preference to women candidates in admission, 

(xiii) uaining facilities to women candidates, 

(xiv) residence facility for women teachers, 

(xv) sound inspection for improvement in girls education. 

The first comprehensive/ndiu/i Education Commission (1964-66) under the chairmanship of 
Dr, D.S Kothari, reviewed Indian education in its totality Linking Education with Development 
through developing productive skills, modernising the Indians developing a scientific temper, and 
promoting national integration were seen as the major goals of education in India. The 
Commission gave special attention to women's education and fully endorsed the recommendations 
of the earlier commissions and committees on women's education 

The commission reiterated the need to make education of women a major programme of 
educational development in order to close the large male female gap as early as possible by starting 
special schemes for this purpose, Funds were to be made available for women's education on a 
priority basis and both the Centre and the Stales should set up a special machinery to look after 
girls education Both official and non-official efforts need to be pooled in planning and 
implementing programmes of women's education. 

The Education Commission stressed that where co-education was not acceptable, separate 
schools for girls should be provided In addition, hostels, for girls should be encouraged, wherever 
possible, subsidized transjMrt should be arranged and girls given special preference m scholarships 
programmes. The Commission emphasised the need to give adequate attention to training and 
employment of women Part ume and vocational education should be developed for girls. A vast 
majority of girls who left school at 14 would benefit from short vocational courses. Likewise, 
higher education should be linked to employment. The Commission found the state of female 
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literacy as particularly distressing and observed that the efforts being made in the direction of 
making women literate, left much to be desired There was need to have a common school system 
with common curricula for both boys and girls. 

The National Policy on Education 1968, stated that the education of girls should receive 
emphasis, not only on ground of social justice but also because it accelerates social 
transformation Equality of educational opportunities for all sections of population was 
emphasized Pre-school education was seen as a necessary complement to pnmary education. 

There was plan holiday during 1967 and 1968, when the country had annual plans instead of 
five year plans. In 1968-69, there were 20 57 million girls among 55 49 million children enrolled 
in pnmary classes At the upper primary level out of the total of 12.27 million children enrolled, 
3 51 million were girls The enrolment ratio of girls at the primary stage reached 58 5% but was 
only 18 8% at the middle stage 

The Fourth Five Year Plan Period (1969-74) 

The Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-74) continued emphasis on women's education and 
followed the basic policy to improve women's welfare within the unit of family. The mother role 
received heightened attention Immunization of children and supplementary feeding for children and 
expectant and nursing mother was started 

The National Committee on Women's Education 1970 was appointed to review development 
of women's education The Committee recommended that— 

(i) priority should be given to women's education in future, 

(ii) discnminauon between boys and gmls should be curbed, 

(lii) government should encourage States to launch vanous programmes for girls education, 

(iv) proper facilities and protection should be provided to women teachers serviijg in rural 

areas The problem of inadequate availability of women teachers was to be tackled by 
giving scholarships to local girls to complete their education. 

During the Fourth Five Year Plan (69-74) sustained efforts were made to extend education of 
girls and improve their enrolments at all stages By the end of the Fourth Plan, there were 64.10 
million children enrolled in primary stage of whom 24 50 million were guls At the upper primary 
level, girls accounted for 4.6 million of the total 15.30 million students on rolls. Girls enrolment 
ratio of the relevant age group was 66 in Classes 1-V and only 22 in Classes VI-VIII. 

The Fifth Five Year Plan Period (1975-79) 

During the Fifth FiVe Year Plan very high priority was given to free and compulsory 
education for all children upto the age of 14 years in pursuance of the Constitutional Directive. To 
that effect every state introduced free education for children in the age group 6-11 years. The 
progress was not uniform m all States It was realised that the target of UPE cannot be achieved 
without bringing back the drop-outs especially m the case of girls. The problem of inadequate 
availability of women teachers was to be tackled by giving scholarships to local girls to complete 
their education and training for a teaching career and organisation of condensed courses and 
correspondence courses lor the less educated women and girls The outlay for special programmes 
for education of girls was to be stepped up. Alongwith expansion, it was viewed that the 
curriculum should also meet the special needs of girls as housewives and as career women 
Emphasis was laid on increasing girls enrolment in schools by providing various incentives, 
Simultaneously National Adult Educauon Programme and Integrated Child Development Services 
received attention and programmes of pre-school education were given special emphasis. It was 
also estimated m 1978-79 that two thuds of the non-enrolled children in the 6-14 age group were 
girls and three fourths of the enrolled children were in nine states. 
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In the age group 6-11 years only 66% girls were enrolled as compared to 100.2% boys, girls 
accounting for two thirds of the enrolled boys. In the age group 11-14, the number of girls were 
half that of boys with 28% girls enrolled as compared to 52% boys. 

The National Council for Women's Education which was set up by the Ministry of Education, 
following one of the main recommendations of the National Committee on Women's Educabon, at 
its thirteenth meeung held in 1974 made important recommendations for the education of women, 
through formal and non-formal channels. Some of which are as follows' 

(i) allocation of funds by the Centre for grants to voluntary organisations and institutions 
for special projects for the improvements of the education of girls and women, 

(ii) provision of facilities and incentives to increase the enrolment of girls; 

(iii) condensed courses for teacher training, 

(iv) encouraging local girls and women to work as teachers in the rural areas, if not trained, 
after going through the condensed course of teacher training; 

(v) provision of part-time and non-formal education as well continuing education, specially 
for girls dropping out of schools, and preparing a suitable, curriculum for it, those in 
need of such education, 

(vi) establishing women's polytechnics and ITI in rural areas by offering educational 
programmes related to trades and needs of that region, 

(vii) provision of teachers' quarters for women, with suitable security, not isolated from the 
heart of the village or township or provision of twin quarters for women teachers and 
other women functionaries of that area; 

(viii) requesting Nehru Yuvak Kendras to cater to the needs of girls and women through their 
network all over the country in addition to catering to the needs of boys and men. 

The Report of the Committee on Status of Women in India (CSWI), Towards Equality was 
placed before the Parliament in 1975, The Committee examined the constitutional, legal and 
administrative provisions which had a bearing on the status of women and noted with concern poor 
female literacy, the declining sex ratio, and declining work participation rates, concentration of 
women in low paid occupations and that women were deprived of basic needs of health, nutrition, 
educauon and employment and were in a situation of total powerlessness with no share in decision 
making processes. The CSWI report had tremendous influence on social policies and legislations 
Mnceming women, coinciding with the International Women's Year and the start of th,e Women's 
Decade. The Committee recommended co-education as a long term policy in view of the economic 
constraints and equality of opportunity. It was noticed that by and large, besides being insufficient 
m number, the quality of provision in girls schools was inferior, both in terms of physical 
infrastructure and teachers. Separate institutions for girls were however recommended in areas 
where there was continued sex segregaUon, Mixed staffing was recommended for co-educational 
schools to draw more girls For universalisation of elementary education, the Committee 
recommended, inter alia; 

0) provision of primary schools within walking distance from the home of every child; 

(li) sustained mobilisation of public opinion and community support for creating a 
favourable climate for girls education. All officials and non officials, social and 
political leaders were to motivate parents and community to send girls to school 
especially m backward areas, ’ 

(ill) special incentives to be given to girls in areas of low female enrolment of girls; 

(iv) at least 50% of the teachers at the elementary stage would be women, 

(v) a system of part time education for girls who are unable to attend school on a full fime 
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The CS WI recommended a common course of education for both boys and girls till the end of 
Class X, all courses being open to both sexes after that, At the primary stage the committee 
suggested that simple needle work, music and dancing should be taught to both boys and girls. 
This was in line with earlier recommendations of the National Committee on Women's Education 
1959, the Hansa Mehta Committee 1964 that had recommended common curricula for boys and 
girls at all levels, and inclusion of home science in the core curriculum for both boys and girls in 
Classes V-VUI. 

A study was conducted by the Programme Evaluation Organisation in order to evaluate the 
special schemes for girls education in 1974 This study found that the schemes contributed 
significantly to increase in enrolment of girls despite several lacunas. Some schemes like mid-day 
meals, free uniforms, attendance scholarships reduced the economic burden of the parents, others 
encouraged recruitment and training of women teachers. The study recommended the need for 
continuation of the scheme in a systematic manner. Ii was also felt that more publicity was needed 
to promote greater awareness among rural populatbn about the facilities available 

The Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79) emphasised the need to tram women m need of income 
and protection, Functional literacy was to equip women with skills and knowledge to perform the 
functions of a housewife to include child care, nutntion health care, home economics etc. 

A major landmark of the Fifth Plan period was the adoption of the National Policy 
Resolution on the Child in India in 1974 which drew attention of the nation to value of the 
children and develop further this valuable resource by adequate provision of educabon, health and 
nutrition for all children. 

The National Policy Resolution on Child (1974) 

The Government of India proclaimed the National Policy Resolution on the Child in 1974 
declaring. 

"The nation's children are a supremely injportant asset. Their nurture and solicitude are our 
responsibility" 

— This policy lays down that the State shall provide adequate services to children both 
before and after birth and through the period of growth to ensure their full physical, 
mental and social development Slate shall progressively increase the scope of services 
so that within a reasonable time all children in the country enjoy optimum conditions 
for their balanced growth. 

The measures suggested for the attainment of these objectives are: 

— a comprehensive health programme, 

— nutrition services for removing deficiencies in the diet of children, expectant and 
nursing mothers, 

— nutrition education of mothers 

— free and compulsory education for all children upto the age of 14 years including non- 
formal education for pre-school children, promotion of physical education and 
recreational activities, 

— special consideration for the children of weaker sections like Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tnbes, 

— prevenbon of exploitabon of children, and 

— special facilities for children with different types of handicaps. 

In the wake of the policy on the children, the Nabonal Children's Board was consbtuted and 
recognising thfe important of health, nutrition and education for children, the Integrated Child 

/ 
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Development Services (ICDS) and several other programmes for children were started. The 
National Policy on the Child, saw child as a gender neutral category and ignored the need for 
segregated targets and strategies for reaching out education and health services to girls in gender 
discriminatory cultures. 


The Sixth Five Year Plan Period (1980-85) 


The Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85) stressed upon women's role in development for the first 
time and started seeing women as special target groups for removal of poverty and unemployment 
and special incentives were given to the States to promote female literacy and enrolments. The role 
of women m agriculture and development and village level organisations received attention. The 
marginality of attention and services received by women in rural and agricultural development 
programmes; the special constraints that obstruct their access to available assistance and services, 
their low producliviiy and a narrow range of occupations available to them, low level of 
participation in decision making; lack of finance and guidance, inadequate monitoring Of women's 
participation, wage discnmination, low health and nutritional status; and, ineffecovc application of 
science and lechnology for removing their drudgery, were seen as major barriers lo rural women's 
development and rural development as a whole. 


The major thrust of the Sixth Plan was on economic upliftment of women through greater 
opportunities for salaried, self and wage employment. Appropriate technologies, services and 
public policies were to be intioduced for the same as also technological services included imparting 
new skills and upgrading existing skills. The services package paid attention to training, credit 
needs and to marketing The public policy package concentrated on measures in the area of 
ownership rights, enforcement of wage laws and employment impact assessment with reference to 
women's employment in development projects. Assistance was given to women's organisations. 

Measures to improve the health and nutnlional status was thought to be made more ejfective, 
as it was felt that programmes relating to education, health, nutrition and employment would go a 
long way in removing social disabilities facing women and the female child . 


Nearly 73 per cent of the total non-enrolled children in the 6-11 years age group were girls. In 
the age group 11-14 years only 38 per cent of girls had been enrolled for formal education. The 
drop-out rale for girls continued lo be high at both elementary and secondary levels To boost 
enrolment in primary cla.sses, early childhood education centres (ECCE)for children in 3-6 years 
age group were set up nj adjuncts to primary schools for the first time in this plan for the rural and 
backward areas. T^se centres also provided creche facilities for younger siblings of girls attending 
primary schools Besides Ihis previous incentives continued to be given to girls. 

femoval of poverty was the foremost objective besides stepping up 
f the economy, strengthening the impulses of modernization, achieving economic and 

p oteciion and improvement of ecological and environmental assets and promoting the active 
involvement of all seebons of people in the process of development through appropriate educaUon. 

rapii J^^' educational planning shifted from provision of inputs and expansion of 
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to larget groups of population, particularly the socially disadvantaged Based on the Fnnrih 
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concert^ efforts wet Jt’c/o-econo/nic reasons particularly m the rural areas, 

society I was felt that there was need to transform the system of education qualitatively m terms 
eTdedTbltt^t -'-^nce to life. Elelentary education in 

P was a steady decline in the sex ratio and women lagged behind m almost all 
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sectors. The plan viewed the family as a unit of development, wherein awareness generation on 
women's issues and problem was stressed, It was pointed out that the status of women was related 
to their economic independence To help raise this, voluntary agencies and Mahila Mandals were 
identified as crucial agencies Special cells were to be created for increasing women's participation 
through wage and self-employment for boosting the education of women. Girls hostels were to be 
increased higher rates of scholarships given, and co-cducabon polytechnics encouraged. 

Sixth Five Year Plan stated that the programme of UEE would be specially directed toward 
higher enrolment and retention of girls in schools. This would require the following* 

(i) balwadies/creches attached to schools to free girls from sibling care and attend school, 

(ii) income generating work for girls outside the schools hours for supplementing the 
family income, 

(iii) expansion of incentive scheme such as free uniforms, textbooks mid-day meals etc; 

(iv) appointment of women teachers where necessary in rural areas to encourage girls 
educabon, 

(vi) strengthening of science teaching in girls schools and colleges for enabling them to 
achieve greater participabon m science. 

Seen as a related area of concern, expansion of functional literacy programme especially in 
low female literacy areas was envisaged Special non formal education programmes for girls were 
started. 

Vigorous efforts were made to improve girls enrolments in the nine educationally backward 
states through cenb-ally sponsored schemes, such as 90% subsidy fornon-formal education centres 
exclusively for girls, appointment of women teachers in primary schools and awards to states for 
excellent performance in primary education of gu'ls and female literacy. 

By the end of the Sixth Plan, there were a total of 84 million children enrolled in Classes I- 
V, of these 33 million were girls The percentage of children in the age group who were enrolled at 
the primary stage was 94.1%, the enrolment ratio for girls being 76.7% at this level. At the upper 
primary stage (Classes VI-VIII), there were a total of 26 million children enrolled, of whom 9 
million were girls, the enrolment ratio of girls being 36% compared to 51% for total children. 

During the Sixth Plan, a large number of measures were undertaken to alleviate the 
condibons of the poverty groups especially those residing in rural areas. Women were recognised 
as a special target group for removal of poverty and unemployment. Women's role in agnculture 
and the need for their participation in village level organisations was focussed upon This was the 
time when the major nation^ rural development programme was launched. The Integrated Rural 
Development Programme which was started in 1978-79, soon saw the need to treat women with 
special consideration as often the benefits of the various IRDP schemes were cornered by males. 
In 1981, Development of Women and Child in Rural Areas (DWCRA) was launched as a sub 
scheme of the IRDP. DWCRA organises women's groups called Mahila Mandals. for collecdve 
action to know and demand their rights and dues from the society, 

The Seventh Five Year Plan Period (1985-90) 

The Seventh Five Year Plan operationalised the concern for equity and empowerment 
arbculated by the Intemabonal Decade for Women. For the first time the emphasis was quahtabve 
focussing on inculcating confidence among, women generation of awareness and training them for 
economic activity and employment The plan stressed the need for mainstreaming and integrating 
women into society and thus into nabonal development viewing them as a crucial human resource. 
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The plan envisaged on integrated multi disciplinary approach to women's development comprising 
educauon, health, nutntion, child services, employment, legal awareness etc 

It was in 1985 that the Government of India constituted a separate Department in the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development which funds the CSWB that has developmental and 
welfare programmes for women. A number of these programmes were put on the ground in the 
Sixth and Seventh Five Year Plan periods - viz., Women's Development Corporations, Support to 
Training and Employment Programme (STEP) Training-cum-Production Centres for Women, 
Camps for Rural and Poor Women, Short Stay, Homes, Family counselling Centres, Working 
Women's Hostels and many others 

Women specific programmes implemented by Department of Women and Child Development 
are geared towards— 

(i) strengthening and improving women's work and employment m agriculture, animal 
husbandry, dairying, fishenes, handlooms, handicrafts, sericulture and Khadi and Village 
industries, 

(ii) economic rehabilitation of women from the weaker sections of society through training 
and employment, 

(ill) better employment avenues for women to bring them into the mainstream of national 
development, 

(iv) provision of short stay homes for women in difficulties, together with support services 
of counselling medical care, guidance and treatment and development of skills, 

(v) provision of preventive and rehabilitative services to women and children who are 
victims of atrociues and exploitaLon. 

The thrust of all these programmes is two pronged. Firstly, it is specific in the sense that 
certain programmes cater to women only as beneficiaries, while secondly there are other 
programmes that help in mainstreaming and integrating them into society. 

Currently, in addition to the formal system of education these are 45 schemes of non formal 
education and skill training for out of school populations. These are run by eight central 
ministries, viz,, education, health, labour, agriculture, textiles, food Sl civil supplies, science and 
technology and industries. All 45 schemes are open to women; sixteen are exclusively for women. 
Of the ten scheme initiated during the Sixth and Seventh Plan Period, seven are meant for women 
only There are seven schemes for preparation of women development functionaries in the areas of 
health, educauon and child development and sociai welfare. There is a unique scheme for creating 
awareness among rural poor women regarding their rights and needs and for helping them to work 
towards the same The Mahila Samakhya project of the Department of Education of Ministry of 
Human Resource Development is another programme which sees conscentization and mobilisation 
of women for group action as a major educational programme in itself and as a precursor to 
development of girls education and adult female literacy is There are at least two schemes that are 
aimed at the development of entrepreneurship among women. Several schemes have the elements 
of cr^it and marketing know how m addition to skill development and production management. 
Application of science and technology is being encouraged to reduce the drudgey of rural women. 

In ccrlain programmes like the Training of Rural Youth in Self Employment (TRYSEM) of 
the IRDP, a minimum of 33% seats were to be filled up by women trainees. Dunng the Seventh 
Plan Period, women exceeded this quota which has now been revised upwards to 40% w e f. 1st 
April, 1991, The Khadi Village Industries Commission (KVIC) which runs over 90 vocational 
courses aimed at production of Khadi and 26 village industnes has a special mandate to protect 
women s employment. Nearly half of the KVIC workers are women but very few women are 
employed in industnes, mostly ihey are piece wage workers The gender stereotyping of courses of 
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non-formal education and training schemes continues, as a rule with only a few attempts at 
breaking new grounds in non-tradiuonal occupations by women in some programmes., 

The Seventh Plan views women, themselves and not the family as the basic unit of 
development. Considering the highly inequitable inlra household distribution of resources and 
power even in basics like food and health this appears to be a better approach Also, the nght of 
women to be beneficiaries of all governmental schemes as individuals is recognised. There is a 
significant beginning towards making rural women's work visible through researches. The 
emphasis is not only on provision of credit and marketing and technology, but, on generating 
awareness among women about their nghts and pnvileges and building their self confidence. The 
state has sponsored the movement to organise rural women for action leading to better control of 
their lives and as agents of change DWCRA started in 1981, has received further fillip in the 
Seventh Plan For improving of access of women to resources and decision making within the 
family, Joint pattas (deeds of ownership) of land and property have been advocated. (Only Assam, 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Goa, Daman and Dm have so far ratified this policy). 

Specifically, in education, the Seventh Plan laid stress on enrolment and retention of girls at 
the elementary stage, especially those belonging to rural areas, the Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled 
Tribes and other weaker sections. Voluntary agencies were encouraged to run early childhood 
education centres as adjuncts of primary and middle schools. There was further expansion of the 
ICDS programmes to cover all indigent groups of population especially those living m rural areas. 
The ICDS IS seen as providing school readiness among pre-schools and early sumulation, nuirition 
and health care to children in the age group 0-3 years Besides, ICDS centres and Anganwadies, 
also provide the necessary support structure to relieve school age girls from sibling care Further, 
promotion of vocational and technical educauon for girls was boosted by setting up more women's 
polytechnics and by opening all technical institutions to women. Finally, the Seventh Plan gave 
high importance to District Level Planning and decentralized implementation through community 
involvement for delivering basic education programmes ofVEE and Adult Education 

The National Policy on Education-1986 

The National Policy on Education (NPE) of 1986 was formulated after an year long debate on 
a status paper "Challenge of Education" prepared by the MHRD. Also, the NPE was soon followed 
by a Programme of Action detailing out strategies for policy implementation 

The NPE envisaged a national system of education with assurance of education being able to 
provide access to education of a comparable quality to all students inespective of caste, creed, 
location or sex. "To promote equality, it will be necessary to provide for equal opportunity to all 
not only m access, but also in conditions for success. Besides awareness of the inherent equality of 
all will be created through the Core Curriculum". Minimum levels of learning will be laid down 
for each smge of education 

Highest priority was accorded in the NPE to Education for Equality by removal of disparities 
and equalising educational opportunity by attending to the specific needs of those who have been 
denied equality so i'ar. 

Education for Women's Equality 

The National Policy on Education 1986 (NPE) is perhaps the most revolutionary statement 
of Its times on the role of education as an instrument of raising the status of women in India 

The new policy makes a radical departure from the first national education policy in India of 
1968. It docs not rest at provision of equal educational opportunity but puts the more fundamental 
issue of women's equality on centre stage. Excerpts from the policy document (paras 4.2 and 4 3) 
are given below, 
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4 2 EducaLion will be used as an agent of basic change in ihe status of women, In order to 
neutralise the accumulated distortions of the past, there will be a well-conceived edge m favour of 
women. The National Education System will play a positive, interventionist role in the 
empowerment of women. It will foster the development of new values through redesigned 
curricula, textbooks, the training and orientation of teachers, decision-makers and administrators, 
and the active involvement of educational institutions This will be an act of faith and social 
engineenng. The Women's Studies will be promoted as a part of various courses and educational 
institutions encouraged to lake up active programmes to further women's development, 

4,3 The removal of women's illiteracy and obstacles inhibibng their access to, and retenbon in, 
elementary education will receive over riding priority, through provision of special support 
services, setting of time targets, and effective monitoring. Major emphasis will be laid on 
women's participation in vocational, technical and professional education at different levels The 
policy of non-discrimmation will be pursued vigorously to eliminate sex stereo-typing in 
vocational and professional courses and to promote women's participation in non-traditional 
occupations, as well as in exisung and emergent technologies. 

The Programme of Action envisages a time bound programme of elementary (6-14 years) and 
adult education (in the age group 15-35 years) At the elementary stage, a revised centrally 
supported programme of non-formal education for age-group 9-14 years has been extended to all the 
backward pockets of the country Among other targets mentioned to increase women's access to 
vocational technical and professional education in existing and emerging technological areas and a 
review and reorganisation of educational institutions to make a substantial contribution towards 
women's equality and creation of appropriate cells/unUs In order to work for the economic 
independence of women, skill development linked to employment and work opportunities is seen 
as an essential component of the Non-Formal and Adult Education Programme to be further 
sirengthened and supported by institutions such as polytechnics, industrial training institutes, 
Shramik Vidyapeeths (centre for workers education) Central and Stale Social Welfare Boards! 
Krishi Vigyan Kendra (Agricultural Science Centres), Women's Centres of Agricultural and Home 
Science Colleges Diversification of trades and courses is to include a new emphasis. A strong 
element of vocaUonal guidance for women is to be worked out. As is evident from above education 
and training of women for economic self sufficiency is a high priority area at all levels of 
education and in non-formal and adult education. 


Likewise, educauon of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, minorities, handicapped and other 
backward sections and areas have been chosen for emphasis. 


Early Childhood Care and Education 

In consonance with the recommendations of the National Policy on Children, the NPE lays 
s^cia emphasis the need to invest in the development of young children particularly the first 

p only and is to be suitably integrated with the Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) 
wherever possible. Day Care Centres are to be provided as a support service or WE to 
1. engaged in sibling care to attend school and as a suppon service m woTng women 
h O "hr^h ° ^ mtegraUon of child care and pre-pnmary education is to be 

be of 'bie Mge. the School Heallh Programme wril 
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Universalisation of Elementary Education 

The new ihrust in elementary education will emphasise two aspects: (i) universal enrolment 
and universal retention of children upto 14 years of age, and (ii) a substantial improvement in the 
quality of education. 

Child Centred Approach 

A warm, welcoming and encouraging approach in which all concerned share a solicitude for 
the needs of the child, is the best motivation for the child to attend school and learn. A child- 
centred and activity-based process of learning should be adopted at the primary stage. First 
generation learners should be allowed to set their own pace and be given supplementary remedial 
instruction As the child grows, the component of cognitive learning will be increased and skills 
organised through practice, The policy of non-reiention at the primary stage will be retained, 
making evaluation as disaggregated as feasible Corporal punishment will be firmly excluded from 
the educationul system and school timings as well as vacations adjusted to the convenience of 
children 

School Facilities 

Provision will be made of essential facilities in primary schools, including at least two 
reasonably large rooms that are usable in all weather, and the necessary toys, blackboards, maps, 
charts and other learning material. At least two teacher, one of whom a women, should work in 
every school, the number increasing as early as possible to one teacher per class. A phased drive, 
symbolically called OPERATION BLACKBOARD has been undertaken widi immediate effect to 
improve Primary Schools all over the country. Government, local bodies, voluntary agencies and 
individuals will be fully involved Construction of school buildings will be the first charge on 
NREP and RLEGP funds, 

Non-Formal Education 

A large and systematic revised programme of non-formal education will be launched for 
school drop-outs, lor children from habitations wihout schools, working children and girls who 
cannot attend whole-day schools 

Modem technological aids will be used to improve the learning environment of NFE centres 
Talented and dedicated young men and women from the local community will be chosen to serve as 
instructors, and particular attention paid to their training. Steps will be taken to facilitate their 
entry into the formal system in deserving 03.108. All necessary measures will be taken to ensure 
that the quality of non-formal education Is comparable with formal education. 

Effective .steps will be taken to provide a framework core curriculum, but based on the needs 
of the learners and related to the local environment. Learning material of high quality will be 
developed and provided free of charge to all pupils. NFE programmes will provide participatory 
learning environment, and activities such as sports, cultural programmes, excursions, etc. 

A Resolve 

The New Education Policy will give the highest priority to solving the problem of children 
dropping out of school and will adopt an array of meticulously formulated strategies based on 
micro-planning, and applied at the grass-roots level all over the country, to ensure children's 
retention at school This effort will be fully coordinated with the network of non-formal education. 
It shall be ensured that all children who attain the age of about 11 years by 1990 will have had five 
years of schooling, or us equivalent through the non-formaJ stream. Likewise, by 1995 all children 
will be provided free and compulsory education upto 14 years of age. 
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NPE Implementation 

The implementation of the National Policy on Education 1986 on any substantive scale was 
delayed for lack of funds for the first two years. Several centrally sponsored schemes, however, 
were launched: 

(i) Operation Blackboard which aimed at providing the basic minimum such as two all 
weather useable rooms; maps, charts, toys and games; separate toilets for girls; giving 
one additional teacher to every single teacher school, one being a woman 

(ii) In Non-Formal Education assistance was given to exclusive girls NFE centres on 90' 10 
basis’ to co-educational centres on 50’50 basis; to voluntary organisations and academic 
institutions on 100% basis, 

(ill) Also, in the case of educationally well off stales, children belonging to difficult 
regions, hill tracts, Uibal belts, urban slums, working children have received special 
consideration 

(iv) Education was made free for girls upto the higher secondary stage as a central scheme. 

(v) A total of one million school teachers and 264,000 NFE instructors were given 
orientauon in a multi-uered programme by the NCERT during 1987-89 

(vi) Over three thousand key level educational administrative and teacher educators and 
student-teachers were further sensitized to the special problems of girls education in 
relation to the programme of UEE at the NCERT. Data base on girls education has 
been strcngihened and over 100 districts idenuficd where the primary enrolment rate per 
cent of population in the age group 6-11 years was found to be less than 50% for girls. 
Problems of SC & ST girls were studied specially to identify bottleneck in the 
advancement of NPE among them Textbooks were screened for removal of sexist bias 
Mobilisation of women and the community for NPE of girls was done in a few States 
on an experimental basis 

(vii) More recently, as a part of the National Literacy Campaign, UPE through formal and 
non-foimal channels, was taken up as a challenge by voluntary groups Success stones 
have come in, research based action programmes for UPE by NIEPA and HE Pune 
reflect the concern for UPE among girls 

(viii) The national curricular framework, based on 1986 was prepared by the NCERT. Core 
values of love for Indian heritage, freedom struggle, equality between sexes, small 
amily norm, removal of social barriers, love for protection of environment and 
national integration, find an important place Incorporation of these values in 
elementary and secondary school curriculum and in teacher education syllabi is being 


(ix) More than 250 Disdict Instilules of Education and Training (DIET) have been set up to 
^d'A^hiltEducation^^ academic and administrative support to the programme of UEE 

(x) Expansion of schooling facilities for primary age children is taking place and the 

I noon-meal, free uniforms, free textbooks, attendance 

scholarships for girls continue to be increased in their coverage, funds permitting. 

National Commission on Self Employed Women (1988) 

0) provision of basic necessities—fuel, fodder and water, 
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(ii) provision of appropriate support services in the areas of skill, training, credit and 
marketing, 

(ill) creating new employment opportuniues for them that are locally based and procuring 
local markets for mass consumption goods produced by these women, 

(iv) Proper and effective implementation of industrial and protective legislations to see that 
this is effectively implemented and monitoring and evaluation cells are constituted. 

The National Perspective Plan for Women (1988-2000 A.D.) 

In the National Perspective Plan for Development of Women (1988-2000), skill generation 
among women especially the rural women is seen as sine-qua-non of women's development for 
which a national resource centre is to be set up Among other measures suggested, is reservation of 
30% seats m all decision making bodies from local to national levels It may perhaps be apt to 
mention that job reservations for women in several calcgoiies in the public sector already prevails 
in some states, notably, Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Punjab, Haryana and more recently Karnataka 

The Plan has stressed the need for training as a systematic human resource development 
strategy. Areas highlighted were education, health, employment, social welfare, legislation, media 
and communication. 

The NPP reviewing the progress of women's education in India felt that the number of girls 
receiving formal education in the period after independence at all levels had gone up substanbally 
but yet the goal of UEE remains unrealised The need for special programmes for girls was felt to 
be a necessity to remove imbalances and inequalities between different sections of the population 
The recommendabons with regard to UEE were as follows' 

(i) provision of primary schools within walking distance from the home of every child 
within the next 5 years, 

(li) provision of mobile schools, 

(lii) establishment of ashram schools, 

(iv) involvement of officials, parents and community to promote enrolment and retention of 
girls, 

(v) provision of incentives to drop-outs, in the form of mid-day meals, as well as adequate 
clothing which was found to be a great determent to girls attending schools, besides 
other incentives, 

(vi) special incentives for areqs where there is a low enrolment, 

(vii) atleast 50% of teachers at this stage should be women, 

(viii) provision of atleast two teachers in all schools, 

(ix) developing a part-time educabon for girls, keeping flexible timings, 

(x) adoption of the multiple entry system for girls, 

(xi) schools should have additional space for creche facilities 

(xn) opening of schools and ^eater flexibility in admission procedures in middle schools 

' Equality of sexes was smessed to be a major value to be inculcated through the educational 
process, in this, the school and curricula play a crucial role. Thus a major change is needed in the 
content and organisabon of education 
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The Social and Demographic Context 


India is the second most populous country in the world after China. The population totalled 844 
million at the 1991 census, 438 million males and 406 million females giving a sex ratio of 929 
females per thousand males Three out of every four Indians live in rural areas. 

In 1981, women accounted for 48 2% of the total population of 685 million, Scheduled 
Castes constituted 15.75% and Scheduled Tribes 7 6% of the population, and 77% of the 
population lived in rural areas consisting of 260 million males and 248 million females. Rural 
girls below nineteen years accounted for nearly a quarter of the country's population. 

Population Density 

India accounts for 16% of the world population and 2 4% of the land mass. In 1991, 
population density was 267 persons per square kilometer varying from 10 in Arunachal Pradesh to 
6319 in Delhi. Fifteen major States account for 96% of the total population (See Figure-3). 

Population Growth 

The population of India continues to grow at an alarming pace and is Idcely to cross the one 
billion mark by the year 2001 During 1981-91, there was accretion of 161 million persons to the 
population giving a decadal increase of 23 50%. The average annual growth rate of the population 
which was constant since 1941-51, reached the highest figure of 2 22% during 1971-81, and has 
declined to 211 during 1981-91, The inter state variations in average annual pojlulation increase 
ranges from 1.31% in Kerala to 4.10% in Delhi. 


Female Literacy 


Female literacy is considered to be a more sensitive index of social development as compared 
to the overall literacy rates Female literacy is negatively related with fertility rates, population 
growth rates, infant and child mortality rates; and shows a positive association with female age at 
marriage, life expectancy, participation in modern sectors’ of the economy and above all female 
enrolments, (Nayai, 1989a, 1989b) 


,no, in 1951 and to 24 88% in 

1981 The 1991 Census has recorded total literacy rate of 51.11%, 63 86% for males and 39.42% 
tor females (for population aged 7 years and above). Even though the male female gap has 
narrowed a little compared to earlier censuses, the differentials are still large (See Figure 5). 
Regional and inter group disparities are wide (Appendix Table 3, Figures 6&7). In 1991, female 
literacy ranges from 23 10% in Bihar to 78.09% in Kerala (Appendix Table 1 and Figure 4) and 
were 197 inillion female illiterates and 127 million male illiterates giving an excess of 70 

million female illiterates over males xu ui /u 


Rural urban dwide continues to be wide, the crude literacy figures being 69 30 % for 
females!"^ ^5^37% for rural 


Show^thm ellM.^ a ' f 96% of the total population of the country 

groJLatw ^sitively associated with sex ratio, population 

growth rates, (Figure 8). tolal fertility level, female mean age at marriage and'acceptance of family 
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planning method,^ participation m non-agncultural modem occupations, a 
birth rates, death rales infant and child mortality rates and female mortalit 
female literates by educational level in 1981 shows that rural women lag bel 
Figure 9). 

Birth Rates and Death Rates 

The Crude Birth Rate (CBR) has declined from 42 to 32 during 1960 
Death Rate (CDR) has come down from 21 to 11 during this period. The C 
Kerala and 39.7 in Rajasthan which represent two ends of the female literac 
varies from 6 5 in Kerala to 15.8 in Uttar Pradesh, another low female lil 
the southern states (Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka) birth rales have fallen 
whereas m the northern states (Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and 1 
IS still close to 40 per thousand Since the northern states constitute bigge 
also population of the country, slow decline in CBR in most of these states 
achievement of India's desired goat for fertility decline 

Life Expectancy at Birth 

The life expectancy at birth has gone up from 44 year m 1960 to 58 yi 
estimates show a relative advantage of women m life expectancy Fern: 
found to be 100,5% that of males. The inter slate variations range from 46 
Uttar Pradesh to 69,87 years in Kerala and for males from 51.14 years m 
years in Kerala showing the impact of female literacy on life expectancy 
indicators except life expectancy females are disadvantaged 

Total Fertility Rate 

The Total Fertility Rate (TFR) has come down from 5 8 in 1960 ti 
varies from 2 4 Kerala to 5 9 in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar and is 3.9 in run 
areas. Female literacy is highly correlated with proportion of populati 
districts with high female literacy also tend to be more urbanized 

Female literacy ha,3 a strong effect on total fertility rate. How does 
fertility?* 

— Literate women tend to marry later than dliterate women 

— Literate women arc more likely to enrol their children in sc 
tends to reduce the labour value of children which in turn lea 
' famdy 

— Conversely the labour value of children is very high in illitera 
also more than likely very poor and need the labour/income of 

— Literate women also tend to be more knowledgeable about hea 
of their children tend to survive which reduces the family size i 


II is csUTnaled that in the absence of the family planning programme, there wt 
population of about 31 million in 1981 census aud 95 million in 1991 tens’ 
growth rale of 31 5% during 1981-91 in lieu of the actual 23 5 % The esUma 
Rural urban divide coniinues to be wide, the crude literacy figures being 68 71% 
urban females, 46,92% for rural males, and, 25 13% for rural females (CPR) in 
the country during 1981-90 Relatively high CPR (above 50%) was recorded by 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Punjab and Tamil Nadu and relatively lower levels of less I 
and Uuar Pradesh (See Kapoor, 1991). 

Nayar 1939a, 1989b, Prasad, 1989, Cochrane 1979, Sharma and Retherford. 1991 
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— Liierale women also tend to be more knowledgeable about health and hygiene, so more 
of their children tend to survive which reduces the family size in turn. 

— Literate women are more knowledgeable and hence tend to make use of family planning 
and mother and child care services better 

— Literate women are more likely to have work interests outside family that compete with 
children for time and attention and hence the motivation for fewer children. 

— Literacy is highly correlated with urban residence which is a sad commentary on rural 
literacy lag in general and, of rural female populations in particular. The rural SC and 
ST female literacy is indeed the poorest. 

Literacy affects fertility not only directly but also indirectly through child mortality and mean 
age at first marriage. An increase of 10 percentage points m female literacy rate reduces the TFR 
by slightly less than one half child per woman. The predicted total fertility rate for a district with 
20 per cent female literacy rate is about 5.1 children per woman, and is about 2.3 children per 
woman with 80 per cent female literacy rate, About half of the effect of female literacy rate on 
TFR is direct and half is indirect through reduction in child mortality, mean female age at marriage 
and urbanisation As a study of 14 most populous states shows, the mean female literacy in 326 
districts was only 22.3% in 1981. (Sharma and Relhcrford, 1990) (Figure lO) 


TABLE 3 t 

Educational Level and TFR 1981 


Educanonai Level 


Average Number of Children ever born 
per woman in the age group 4S-49 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

llliieraies 

5 06 

5 09 

4 99 

Liieraie—Middle 

5 03 

5,17 

4.86 

Middle—Maine 

4,48 

5 17 

4 86 

Maine—GraduaLc 

3 36 

3 54 

3 32 

Graduale and Above 

2 34 

2 66 

2,31 


Source' Regisirar General, Census 1991, Occasional Paper No 2, 1999, 


As the Table 3.1 shows, the ferlility decline is marginal between illiterates and literate upto 
middle level educated women it declines by an average of one child with every successive higher 
levels of education. 

Two major arguments support the need to accelerate the UPE Programme for rural girls who 
account for 80% of the girls in the primary education age group of 6-14 years. 

(i) Completed pnmary education of five years or equivalent leads to permanent literacy. 

(ii) Fertility decline occurs remarkably with completed middle school (upper primary) 
education Therefore, the constituuonal promise of free and compulsory Vacation must 
be translated into concrete action, 

(ill) Completed upper primary education increases chances of receiving vocational and 
technical education. As several fertility studies show, education and employment of 
women in non-agriculiural occupations lead to a smaller family size. In this context, 
literacy and skill training of rural girls and women becomes imperative. 





FEMALE LITERACY AND FERTILITY 
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Declining Sex Ratio 

Measured as number of females per thousand males, sex ratio is a powerful indicator of 
women's overall status. India is one of the few countries in the world where sex ratio is adverse to 
females. Women outnumber men in most countries of the world on account of being genetically 
stronger of the two sexes. Sex ratio is favourable to males at birth Biologically, 102 to 107 male 
babies are born per 100 female babies By the age twenty, the male advantage is neutralized on 
account of higher male mortality The sex ratio in most populations ranges from 1025 to 1075 
females per thousand males 

In India, the sex ratio is not only adverse but has declined tremendously since the beginning of 
the present century. The 1991 census has registered the lowest ever sex ratio of 929 since 1901 
The sex ratio which was 972 in 1901 continuously declined till 1971 and showed a small 
improvement in 1981. The sex ratio declined by 43 points between 1901 and 1991; 15 points 
since 1951, 11 points during 1961-71 and 5 points since 1981. (See Figure 11). 

In 1991, only Kerala has the ratio of 1040 Assuming the sex ratio ai birth of 105 males to 
100 female babies does not change on account of continued higher female mortality rates, sex ratio 
of 950 and more could be considered not so adverse for women in India The present Census shows 
only 8 States and 3 Union Territories have sex rati&of more than 950; 11 Stales and one Union 
Territory have sex ratio between 900 and 950; and 6 States and 3 Union Tenitories have sex ratio 
below 900 However data for 15 major states shows a positive relationship between female literacy 
and sex ratio (See Figures 12 & 13 and Table 3 2 below) 

TABLE 32 

Sex Ratio in States and Union Territories of India. 1991 


950 and Above 


900 950 


900 and Below 


Kerala 

(1040) 

Meghalaya 

(947) 

Nagaland 

(890) 

Himachal Pradesh 

(996) 

Tripura 

(946) 

Punjab 

1888 ) 

Pondicherry 

(982) 

Lakshadweep 

(944) 

Uttar Pradesh 

(882) 

Andhra Pradesh 

(972) 

Gujarat 

(936) 

Sikkim 

(880) 

Daman and Dm 

(972) 

Maharashtra 

(936) 

Haryana 

(874) 

0ns sa 

(972) 

Madhya Pradesh 

(932) 

Aninachal Pradesh (861) 

Tamil Nadu 

(972) 

Assam 

(925) 

Delhi 

(830) 

Goa 

(969) 

Mizoram 

(924) 

A and N Islands 

(820) 

Manipur 

(961) 

Jammu and Kashmir 

(923) 

Chandigarh 

(693) 

Karnataka 

(960) 

West Bengal 

(917) 



Dadra and Nagar HaveU 

(953) 

Rajasthan 

(913) 





Bihar 

(912) 




Source ‘ 1991 ConsuB IVovislonal PopuliiiiQn.Totals, Paper 1 of 1991 



































FEMALE LITERACY AND SEX RATIO 
1991 

(in major states) 


KERAml 


■ PUNJAB 


■ TAMIL 
■ MAHARASHTRA, NADU 
B GUJARAT 
■ WEST BENGAL 


®HlMACHAL 

PRADESH 


■ ASSAM ■ KARNATAKA 


■ HARYANA 


|0nissA 

■ MADHYA PRADESH 

■ U1 '■ARonACE ;ii 

■ plUAR 

■ HAJASTHAiN 


~r I-r 

845 860 675 


I I T I I I I- f 

890 905 920 935 S50 965 960 995 
SEX RATIO 


—T-1--f- 

lOlO I025 I040 
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Disaggregation of sex ratio according to rural urban residence is misleading as large scale male 
out migration from rural areas leads to more adverse sex ratio m urban areas However, district 
level data is very revealing and indicates spatial disparities in sex ratio (Nayar 1991). District-wise 
data on the sex ratio shows highly localised sex ratio of 1000 and above in all districts of Kerala; 
Dakshm Kannada in Karnataka; hill districts of Uttar Pradesh, viz., Garhwal, Chamoli and 
Pithoiagarh; Hamirpur, Kangra, Una, Mandi and Bilaspur in Himachal Pradesh, in the compact 
tribal tracts of Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Andhra Pradesh, and in five southern districts of Tamil 
Nadu. While majority of the districts below 22° latitude have favourable sex ratio, majority of the 
districts to its north have an adverse sex ratio. Therefore, we see a highly sexist North (plains) and 
a relaUvcly egalitarian South. (Premi 1991; Nayar 1989 and 1991 b)^. 

Of the 44 districts with sex ratio of less than 850, half are m Uttar Pradesh alone The highly 
urbanised districts of Greater Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Chandigarh also fall in this group 
Barring Jaisalmer and Jind, all other districts of Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh from a continuous belt of sex ratio below 850. (1991 Census Provisional Population 
Totals) 

High sex ratio districts show lower population growth on account of natural increase and vice 
versa 

The demographers attribute the decline to a possible change in sex ratio at birth or 
undernumeration of females in the Census as mate female mortality differentials have not 
increased One may suggest that undercounting of females is itself a negative value and reflects the 
disdain or indifference towards the females in several parts of the country. Undercounting was 
perhaps maximum in the northern low sex ratio districts. For instance, if you ask a rural 
woman in these parts as to hQw many children she has, female children are not counted and only 
the number of sons is mentioned. As is evident from mortality indicators, the male female 
differentials are substantial, It appears there is serious under numeration of female deaths 
especially in rural areas, as it is not considered important to announce or lament female deaths 
(Nayar, 1991 b) 

In a certain north western state for instance, there may be wailing and crying if a buffalo dies 
but human females pass away unnoticed. That there is an excess of 32 million males in the 
population, is no accident of nature (sex ratio at birth etc) but is truely man made, 

Age Specific Death Rates 

Females suffer greater loss of lives in all age groups from birth to the age of 34 years, with 
the trend reversing after that. As Table below shows, the age specific death rates for rural areas are 
twice as high as those for urban in the age group 0-4 years. Similar trend is noticed in 
successive age groups upto the age 34 after which male mortality rates start overtaking female 
mortality rates. 


t 


Mahendra K. Premi; The Grovnng imbalance in India's male-female ratio —Economic Times 18 Apnl. 1991 
and Usha Nayar, "Declining Sex Ratio Implications for Education and Media" One Day Seminar on Declining 
Sex Ratio, NCERT, May, 1991 (b) 
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TABLE 33 


Estimated Age Specific Death Rates by Sex 1983 


Age Group 


Rural 


Urban 

Combined 


M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

0-4 

40 5 

43,1 

21 1 

21 7 

36,5 

38 7 

5-9 

3.4 

4 0 

2.0 

1.8 

3 1 

3.5 

10-14 

1,7 

20 

09 

1 2 

1,5 

1,8 

15-19 

2 1 

3 0 

1.4 

2,0 

2 0 

2 8 

20-24 

2 e 

40 

1.8 

2.4 

25 

3 6 

25-29 

2,9 

40 

1 8 

24 

26 

3 6 

30-34 

3 8 

41 

2 6 

2,4 

26 

3 7 

35-39 

4,B 

47 

3 S 

3,0 

46 

4 3 

40-44 

62 

5 4 

62 

37 

62 - 

5.1 

45-49 

9 4 

7 0 

7,9 

5,6 

9.0 

6 7 

50-54 

15 1 

11 4 

14,5 

8 6 

15,0 

10,8 

55-59 

21 1 

16 a 

23 2 

13,6 

21,5 

16 2 

60-64 

36 2 

28 a 

33.8 

25 2 

35.7 

28 1 

65-69 

54 3 

42.9 

42.0 

34 4 

52,0 

41 3 

70 + 

106.4 

94,6 

91 3 

76 1 

103 6 

90 9 

AH Ages 

13,1 

8,3 

76 

12,0 

11.9 



Source,Sample Regislrauon System 198J, p. 72, 


Approximately, a'quarter of India's population comprises girls below the age of 19 Despite 
being biologically strong, 3,00,000 more girls die annually and it is estimated that one in every 
six female deaths is caused by gender discrimination and gross neglect. Every year 12 million girls 
are born in India, 25% of this number do not hve upto their fifteenth birthday. Girls, as compared 
to hoys, are at greater risk of dying during infancy in the states of Haryana, Bihar, Gujarat, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Rajasthan, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. Thirteen per cent of the female deaths before 
the age of twenty four are caused by complications of pregnancy and child birth. (Unicef, 1990) 
Higher female mortality rates can be linked to the neglect of females as infants, as children, as 
adolescents aijd as mothers. Low valuation of female life m a severely pro-natalist context with a 
strong son preference leads to the neglect of female children and their mothers (Ramabhadran, 
1984; Nayar 1989a), Intra household distribution of food, health care, education and leisure time 
are highly skewed in favour of males. Female infanticide is, still practised in some pockets of the 
country. Female foeticide is a growing menace and if the present trends continue tliese could cause 
significant demographic imbalances. Of 40,000 female foetuses aborted in Bombay in 1984, 
16,000 were aborted in one clinic alone. In a particular hospital only one out of 8,000 abortio'is 
was performed to terminate a male foetus. Son preference is a trans-cultural phenomenon, more 
marked in sever^ Asian Countries. In India, the birth of son is considered prestigious for a 
woman. The dominant land owning castes in rural areas lay emphasis on continuity of lineage and 
even resort to adoption or gharjamai (resident son-in-law) system Sons are needed to perform the 
last rites of the parents and are considered economic assets. A comparative index of son preference, 
however, shows a vaned score of 31.3 in Rajasthan compared to 11.5 in Tamil Nadu and 20 2 for 
ownerj/iip and concommittent lineage system would be an important factor m 
igh fertility rates and low status of the girl child. The demographic implications of a son assumed 
to su^ive father's age at 65, has been estimated to have an average family size of 6 3 children 
according to a computer simulation model on son preference. (See Ramabhadran, 1984) 
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There are popular sayings like, Pendo bhalo m kos ko, Beti Bhali na ek, Deno bhalo na baap 
ko, Sahib rakho tek which run down the birth of a female child and likens it to a curse (Gahlot, 
1986) Mothers fear the birth of a daughter. ‘As the turiyan leaf trembles with the gust of wind, 
my heart trembles at the thought that I may give birth to a daughter.’ Traditionally, the midwife is , 
paid well and birth of sons is heralded with drums and rejoicing, that of a girls is unwelcome and at 
best greeted with a deafening silence. A female m North Indian song laments— 

“Listen, 0 Sukhma. what a tradition has started 

Drums are played at the birth of a boy 

But at my birth only a brass plate was beaten” (Unicef. 1990). 

While girls are highly unwelcome in the north western plains, the story is not so gnm in the 
south and among tribal populations all over the country. This fact is amply borne out by the fact 
that in districts with predominantly tribal populations, the sex ratio is favourable to women and 
girls are welcomed at birth equally with boys. 

Infant Mortality Rate 

Although male female differentials have levelled off in the last decade, the IMR continues to 
be very high at 98 As SRS data of 1988 indicates rural IMR as 102 and it is 61 m urban areas 
Among the rural populations, the highest IMR of 152 is reported for the Scheduled Caste groups 
Female literacy and urbanisation positively reduce the IMR. Urbanisation denotes higher 
availability of all development infrastructure including, water, roads, electricity, education, health, 
transport, communications, and better employment chances and higher income levels. The inter¬ 
state comparisons in Table 3 4 show (a) higher the female literacy, lower the IMR and (b) rural 
urban differences in IMR are the sharpest in low female literacy States, and are fairly wide in most 
States except Kerala. 

TABLE 3 4 

Female Literacy Rate (1987-88) and Infant Mortality Rate (1988) 
by State/Union Territories 


SlaielUmon Territory 

Rural 

Urban 

IMR 

Female 

Literacy 

IMR 

Female 

Literacy 

Andhra Pradesh 

87 

20 8 

63 

50 5 

A55ain 

101 

44 9 

67 

68 1 

Bihar 

too 

14.3 

70 

40.6 

Gujarat 

101 

31 2 

64 

60 4 

Haryana 

96 

26.8 

64 

57 6 

Himachal Pradesh 

81 

•38,3 

41 

67,5 

Jammu and Kashmir 

76 

23 5 

54 

46.6 

Karnataka 

83 

28 6 

46 

56 6 

Kerala 

30 

73 0 

22 

79,6 

Madhya Pradesh 

127 

15 6 

83 

54.0 

Maharashtra 

76 

32 7 

49 

62,7 

Onssa 

127 

26.9 

70 

53,5 

Punjab 

63 

38 1 

59 

60.1 

Rajasthan 

111 

9,8 

67 

40 9 

Tamil Nadu 

84 

37 0 

51 

62.5 

Uttar Pradesh 

132 

17 2 

79 

42 7 

West Bengal 

76 

30.8 

43 

61.9 


Note' (1) Literacy percentages have been calculated on the total population inclusive of the population in age 
group 0-4 years 

Source (1) Registrar General' Sample Registration Bulletin December, 1988 
(2) National Sample Survey, 43rd Round 





Fig, 14 
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Education pushes up the female mean age at maniage and higher the female mean age at 
marriage, lower the IMR. Further, IMR is sensitive to variables like the household income, 
availability of social amenities like water supply, motorable road, bus stand, railway station, 
primary school and medical facilities in rural areas IMR is also affected by the source of dnnking 
water, for instance. (See Table 3.5) 

TABLE 3 5 


A. Infant Mortality Rato by Level of Education of the Women, India, 1984 


Level of Education 





Infant Mortality Rate 



Rural 

Urban 

Combined 

nine rales 




124 3 

'88 5 

119 9 

Literate but below Pnmaiy 




§4 5 

67.5 

79 7 

Pnmary but below Matriculation 




61 1 

38 8 

52 5 

Matriculation and Above 




38.6 

13 0 

21 0 

B. Infant Mortality 

Rate 

by 

Age at Marrlag 

e of the Woman, India, 1984 


Age at Marriage (Years) 





Infant Mortality Rale 





Rural 


Urban 

Combined 

Below 12 



144 0 


61 3 

135.3 

12-14 



127.2 


82 1 

121.7 

15-17 



112.4 


74 3 

105.5 

18-20 



103 3 


61 8 

93 6 

21-23 



93 4 


42 3 

78 2 

24 -h 



99 1 


35 0 

81.9 

C Infant Mortality 

Rate 

1 by 

Total Annual Income of the Household, India, 1984 

Annual Income (Rs j 





Infant Mortality Rate 


of the household 



Rural 

Urban 

Combined 

5,000 and below 



128 6 

85 4 

124.2 

5,001—10,000 



lOB.l 

71 5 

100 7 

10,001—and Above 




91 

51 5 

79 7 

D. Infant Mortality 

In 

Rural Areas 

by Availability ol Social Amenities, 

1984 

Amenities 




With 


Without 

Water supply 




113 


140 

Motorable road 




116 


145 

Bus stand 




113 


144 

Railway station 




91 


136 

Pnmary school 




133 


148 

Medical facilities 




117 


141 

E Infant Mortality 

by 

Source of Drinking 

Water, 1984 


Source of Drinking Water 





Rural 

Urban 

Tap 





112 

66 

Hand pump 





121 

81 

Well 





143 

84 

Pond/Tank/River 





115 

106 


Source . Children and Women m India, Unicef, 199^ 










CHILD mortality RATE 


CHILD MORTALITY RATE BY EDUCATIONAL 
LEVEL OF MOTHER ; 1981 



Fig 15 
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Child Mortality 

The number of deaths by age two per 1000 live births (2) is considered to be the most reliable 
indicator of child mortality The variations of (2) widely range from 22 in District Hyderabad to 
200 in East Kameng Distnct in Arunachal Pradesh. Out of 402 districts (excluding Assam) of (2) 
is more than 146 in 110 districts. Of high mortality districts of (2), 89 are in four states, namely 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Rajasthan, 13 districts have of (2) of more than 200. 

It is however particularly between the thud and the fifth year that a female child is exposed to 
a much greater risk of death than a male child. The incidence of child mortality by age five was 
■found to be extremely high m the northern States (22 out of 25 districts of Rajasthan, 30 out of 31 
districts in Bihar, all 12 districts of Haryana and 53 out of 56 districts of Uttar Pradesh) and 
markedly low in the southern states of India. Child mortality is low in the southern States of 
India. The child mortality map of India seems to show a highly sexist north and a not so sexist 
south wherf divided by a line drawn from Bharauch in Gujarat on the Western Coast to Bubhum in 
West Bengal m the East The area from Kanyakumari in Tamil Nadu to Srikakulam in Andhra 
Pradesh, as veil as tribal areas in the whole country, do not have excess of female child mortality, 
with the exception of a few distncts like Salem (Tamil Nadu) and Ganjam (Onssa) This spatial 
distribution of CMR ties up with the findings of the 1992 census on sex composition of the 
population. 

Child Mortality Rates by age 2 and by age 5 tend to reduce remarkably as illiteracy levels of 
female recedes and educational levels of mothers go up. (See Table 3.6) 


TABLE36 

Child Mortality by Educational Level of Mother—India, 1981 


Educational Level of Mother 

By Age 2 

By Age 5 

Illiterate 

138 

170 

Literate but below middle 

96 

107 

Middle but below matnc 

63 

71 

Maine but below graduate 

43 

48 

GraduaCe + 

28 

32 


Source' Registrar General, Census 1981, Occasional Paper Ho 2, 1989 


Maximum loss of infants and children is reported for teen-age mothers Thuty per cent of the 
female deaths, before the age of twenty are caused by complications of pregnancies and child birth 
And yet bulk of the girls are married before 19 years of age and are plunged into the cycle of unsafe 
motherhood, recurrent pregnancies, low biilh weight babies, greater loss of children and longer 
fertility span. Child survival ratio in India is around 85% and there is a clear relationship between 
child mortality survival and the family size. 

Early Marriage 

The legally stipulated age at marriage for women and men is 18 years and 21 years 
respectively Female age at marriage has risen from 13.1 years in 1901 to 16.7 years m 1981. The 
inter-state variation ranges between 16.09 years in Rajasthan to 21.85 years in Kerala for females. 
Age at marriage for women is higher in urban areas possibly due to better educational and 
occupation infrastructure availability (See Appendix Table 2). In 1981, nearly 8% of rural female 
children in the age group 10-14 years and 49% in 15-19 years age group were reported to be 
married. Rajasthan recorded 18.3% females married in the age group 10-14 years, ti^igures were 
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as high as 46 to 50% in certain distncts, In the same state. 65% of 15-19 years old girls were 
found married in 1981 Early marriage spells high risk motherhood, higher infant and maternal 
mortality and morbidity and finally a physically depleted citizenry and work force. Age at marriage 
is substantially higher for urban educated women. 

TABLE 3 7 


Percentage of Married Females by Age (jraup and Area 111 
1961, 1971 and 1981 


Age group 


Rural 



Urban 


1961 

1971 

1981 

1961 

1971 

1981 

AU Ages 

46.91 

45.70 

46 49 

43 20 

42.43 

43 46 

10—19 


13.47 

7.82 

6,79 

3,73 

2 17 

15-19 

73 65 

61,03 

48.92 

51 60 

35,91 

27.89 


Source. Census of India 1981 


As the above Table indicates, the incidence of child marriage (below 14 years) has declined 
appreciably, from 22% in 1961 to 7 82% in 1981 among rural ferntde, and, from 6.79% to 2.17% 
among urban females. The inter-state variations however, range from a high of 18.31% in 
Rajasthan to a low of 0 30%i In Kerala. In 1981, nearly 2 million female children below the age of 
fourteen were found mamed. The proportion of married females in the age group 15-19 years 
declined for both rural and urban females. The inter-state variations range from a high of 77.88% in 
Madhya Pradesh to 14,13% in Kerala for this age group. 

The relationship between education and mean age at Marriage is clearly established through 
national figures as given below and inter-state'comparisons. The high female literacy states have a 
higher mean age at marriage and vice-versa. (Table I Appendix) 

TABLES 8 

Mean Age at Marriage ot Currently Married Women by 
Education Level In 1971 and 1981 


Level of EducaiLon Rural Urban 


lllilerale 
Literate Pnmary 
Pninary—Matric 
Matrio—Graduate 
Graduate + 

AU Levels 


Source Registrar General, Occassional Paper 2 of I98S 

Age at marriage for women is higher in urban areas possibly due to better educational and 
occupation infrastructure availability. Early mairiage spells high risk motherhood. 

n.iQ ihicro level studies have found that a girl's diet is inferior, both in quality and 

q 1 y, 0 a oy s diet and that higher numbers of girls and women suffer from malnutrition as 
compared to men and boys in the same age groups ^ 


16 5 

16.7 

17.4 

17 5 

17.7 

17.9 

19 0 

19.4 

20 9 

21 2 

16 7 

17,6 


1 


See Unicef SAARC Year of the Girl Child 1990 
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Fewer girls than boys receive timely and/or adequate health eare, if they arc treated, it is 
usually by a traditional healer—^boys are likely to be taken to a more qualified doctor. Hospital 
records show that more boys are brought in for treatment than girls, who are usually admitted only 
when the illness has become critical. “On them rests the expansion of the vansh (family name) and 
lineage”, feel most of the parents. 

Studies show that the expenditure on the treatment of girls is often less than half that of boys. 
As a consequence of low valuation of females at birth, the childhood and adolescence of girls is 
filled with misery The sudden upswing of female deaths in the age group 15-19 years bear 
testimony to the high mortality rate of teenage mothers. The sex ratio drops from 975 in 0-4 age 
group to 944 in the 5-9 age group to 912 m the 15-19 groups. (UNICEF, 1990) 

For rural Indian girls, adolescence can at best be defined as the period which starts with the 
premature end of education and premature start of pregnancy and child bearing. A large proportion 
of these girls aged 10—16 years are pushed into early marriage and are at obstetric risk and give 
birth to low weight babies. (Ibid) 

In rural India less that 33% births are attended by trained medical personnel and only 15% 
received institutional care Whereas in Kerala, more than 85% of births are attended by trained 
personnel, 80% in Haryana, 74% in Punjab, m Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and Gujarat 50% births are 
medically attended, In Andhra 64%, Himachal 66%, West Bengal 72%, J & K 77%, Bihar 79%, 
Uttar Pradesh 80,4%, Assam 81%, Orissa 83%, Madhya Pradesh 86% and in Rajasthan 89% births 
m rural areas are attended by untrained workers and others and not by trained medical personnel 

Health and Medical Care 

In 1984 out of the total of 7181 hospitals in the country as on 1.11984, only 1894 or 26% 
were located in rural areas where 77% of the population lives and 74% or 7181 hospitals were in 
urban areas catering to 23% of the populauon. Likewise, of the total 500628 hospit^s beds, only 
68233 or only 13 6% were in rural areas 

There were a total of 12,943 dispensaries and 25,277 beds to serve 576,000 villages And there 
are villages without piped water, electricity, roads, primary health care centres and sub centres. 
During 1984-86, there were a total of 5461 Rural Family Welfare Centres, 7284 Primary Health 
Care Centres, 655 upgraded PHCs and Community Centres, 82946 sub-centres and 3745 
subsidiary Health Centres functioning in rural areas. 

Declining Work Participation Rate 

The labour force participation rate for women has declined from 31.7 in 1901 to 20.9 in 
1981 The participation rate of women has been significantly lower than that of men (Table 3.9) 

TABLE39 

Percentage of Economically Active Population 1901-81 


Year 

Percentage 

of Economically Active 

Worker Sez Ratio 

Male 

Female 


1901 

61 1 

31 7 

504 

1911 

61 9 

33,7 

525 

1921 

60 5 

32.7 

516 

1931 

58 3 

27 6 

450 

1951 

54 0 

23 3 

40 B 

1961 

57 1 

27 9 

460 

1971 

52 B 

14 2 

215 

1981 

53 2 

20 9 

367 


Source.' Cemuj Reports, 1981 





Fig, 16 
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Rural female work participation rates are substantially higher than those for urban females. 
(Table 310) 


TABLE 3 10 

Female Work Participation Hates In Major States In 1981 


Stale 

Talal 

Rural 

Urban 

Andhra Pradesh 

39 1 

40 0 

11 8 

Bihar 

13 5 

147 

4 8 

Gujpral 

20 1 

25 S 

65 

Haryana 

25.3 

30 7 

11 8 

Kerala 

16 6 

ia .2 

11,9 

Madhya Pradesh 

31.0 

36 2 

96 

Maharashlra 

30 6 

40 9 

10,1 

Onssa 

19.B 

21 1 

95 

Punjab 

7,0 

69 

42 

Raj a sib an 

21 1 

25 0 

5.9 

TamU Nadu 

26.5 

33 6 

12.0 

Unar Pradesh 

8.1 

9 0 

5,6 

Wesi Bengal 

g 1 

8.9 

5.6 


Source' Census of India, 19SJ, Pari III, A & B (i), Tables flJ and B6 


Women are involved in three types of work* 

(a) Non household employment for wage work or self employment 

(b) Self employment in agncullure and household based industries 

(c) Domestic work 

Domestic work is done by all women, even by those in categories (a) and (b), but have been 
excluded from economic activity in all census enumerations. In India, the phenomenon of low 
work participation among women is also accompanied by their concentration in low skilled, low 
paid, low status occupations. The segmentation of the labour force into ‘main’ and 'marginal’ 
workers could easily be refened to as segmentation on grounds of sex and rural urban basis, In 
1981 women formed only one third of 220 million main workers and three fourths of the 2.7 
million marginal workers. The number of marginal workers was three times higher among rural 
women when compared to rural males and nine times that of urban women Of the female 
population, 232 million were listed as non-workers 

Further, ninety four per cent of all women workers are employed in the unorganised sector 
with little defence against exploitation by unscrupulous employers 81.59% are employed in 
agriculture and the rest m non-agricultural occupations. Half of women workers are agricultural 
labourers and a fifth are cultivators 

Rural women are largely engaged in the unorganised sector in various agricultural occupations. 
Access to organised sectors requires a minimum of 10 to 12 years of general and technical 
education 

In rural areas, displacement of women took place from their traditional vocations with the 
introduction of mechanisation and modern technologies with a distinct male and urban bias in 
provision of requisite education and training This led to the start of a process of marginalisation of 
rural women started by male dominated colonial administrations which lay heavy emphasis on 
growing of cash crops that adversely affected the standard of living and nutritional status of rural 
households, 
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During three quarters of the century, (upto 1971) female employment has increased from 
74.5% to 83% in the pnmary sector and the declined from 18 3% to 7.7% in the secondary sector 
and from 12.3% to 9.4% in the tertiary sector. During 1971-81, a small shift is noticed among 
women away from agriculture to industry, and a .small decline in the tertiary sector. Economic 
development in general and industrial development in particular has had a negative impact by 
pushing women into the primary sector. Even among women agncultural workers, the proportion 
of women cultivators has gone down during 1971-81 and their share of agricultural labourers has 
gone up (Sundaram, 1989. 77) indicating further pauperization of peasant households forcing 
women to seek wage work. 


TABLES It 

Industry wise Distribution ot Male and Female Workers 
in 1961 and 1981, All India 





Female 


Male 

Sex Ratio 



1961 

1981 

1961 

1981 

1961 

1981 

i) 

Cultivalors 

55 7 

37 5 

51 5 

43 7 

499 

301 

n) 

Agnculiurc Labourers 

23 9 

44 8 

13 4 

19.8 

820 

792 

m) 

Mining, Quarrying 

Line Slock, Dairying, 
Fishing etc, 

2 0 

2 1 

3 1 

3 0 

297 

279 

IV) 

Manufactunng, 

Processing, Servicing 
and Repair 
(a) Household 

Industry 

7 8 

44 

57 

3,2 

633 

490 


(b) Other 

1 3 

3 1 

5.6 

8 9 

no 

124 

V) 

Construction 

0,4 

07 

1 4 

1.8 

134 

132 

v>) 

Trade and Comm&rce 

1.4 

1 8 

5 3 

7 3 

120 

84 

Vll) 

Transport, Storage 
and Communicatiun 

0 1 

03 

2 3 

3 3 

22 

31 

Vlll) 

Other Services 

7,4 

5 4 

11 B 

9 I 

268 

206 


Source Census of India, 1961, Part B(i), Table B-lll and Census of India, 1981, Pari III, A i5l B (i) Tables B3 i 


B6 

Note The 19B1 figures include both main and marginal workers 

An important aspect of rural pauperization has been the increase in female headed households. 
Field Studies show 40% or rural households are female headed and are more likely to be dependent 
on wage work, have less land, are more unable to find work and are in a higher age group with 
lower educabonal levels and higher illiteracy (Aggarwal, 1988) 

It may also be noted that sex ratio in both agncultural and non-agncultural occupations have 
shown a steep decline. In 1911, there were 550 women per 1000 males in agricultural occupabons 
and 445 in non-agncultural occupations. In 1981, their numbers had dropped to 326 per 1000 
males in the former and only 155 per 1000 males in the later It shows that women have not 
benefitted from diversification of occupations in non-agricultural occupations (industrial and 
tertiary sectors) despite stated equality thursts of developmental planning. 

The Invisibility of Women's Work 

The statistical invisibility of women in the labour force is caused by under numeration, 
inadequate account taken of unpaid family labour, home based production and household work, 
poor conceptualisation of women's work styles, mistaken perceptions of women's roles by the 
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respondents and the interviewers who are usually male and tend to underplay information on 
women. 


Rural women work longer hours than men and have lesser time for leisure and women and 
children together contribute more than the father to the family income (Jain and Cliand, 1985), 
Most of the tasks done by these women are crucial to family subsistence but are interwoven with 
domesDC chores (Mies 1980, Jam, 1985). 

Women do two thirds of the worlds' work and get only half of the wages, Most of the work 
done by women is unpaid, unaccounted and invisible. What looks like domestic work is in fact 
generation of essential goods and services of child care, drinking water, fodder and fuel Home based 
activities of the above variety are now viewed as contributing to the real income and consumption 
of the household. The 1981 census found 55% of non-worker among women engaged in household 
work The National Sample Survey (32nd Round) found household work comprised free collection 
of fish, small games, fire wood, water, cow dung , work on and maintenance of kitchen garden; 
work on household poultry, sewing, tailoring, weaving, tutoring of children, fetching water from 
another village etc. Women, in sum, produce more "use value" goods and services and men are 
employed in generation of ‘cash value' goods and services, 

Some economists view the wide gulf between male and female participation as 'largely’ 
‘illusory’ arising on account of biases in conceptualisation and conduct of census exclusion of 
economic activities closely allied to domestic work, and, under numeration of self employed and 
marginal women labourers (Duvury, 1985 66). A study using the 32nd round data show that 
participation rate of women rises from 30 5 lo 52.3, when women engaged in domestic tasks such 
as collection of fodder, water, fuel are added, against the parucipation rate of 63.7 for men in rural 
areas, (Sen & Sen, 1985) 

A redefinition of (he indices of national income and assigning appropriate value to domestic 
and non-market work is needed Attempts have been naade to define economic and gainful work as 
'work contributing to income generation’ as gain of some kind (Farouq and Ah 1975). Productive 
work has also been defined to include income generation activities, expenditure saving activities at 
home and also the manifold household chores. Milra observes, ‘However, undervalued it may be, 
the economic contribution of women in both subsistence and monetised economies is, far from 
supplementary, optional or dispensable On the contrary, it is both vital and essential, women 
frequently have to assume the role of breadwinners in addiUon to iheu other respon.sibililies’ (MiLra 


The classical definition of women as non-working housewives (and not as breadwinners) leads 
to their limitless exploitation within the house and the informal sector The mystique of their 
being non-workers is used to keep them unorganised and atomised and they are made to work for a 
pittance (Mies, 1980), The 1991 census, however, has defined unpaid family labour as work for 
computing economically active population figures. The role of multinationals, ancilliarization by 
big business houses, the exploitation of piece wage earners by garment manufactures and countless 
other employers in the unorganised sectors is well known when it comes to economic exploitation 
ol women often accompanied with sexual harassment (Heyzer, 1985, Nayar 1988) 

In 1981, women accounted for 26% of all economically active persons, 20,58% of the all 

'^°^kers; 249% of administrative and managerial workers, 

i!’^ T Of production related workers 

and 24% of agricultural, animal husbandry, forestry workers, fishermen and hunters 

and iQSa^Wnmf women has gone up from 1 93 million between 1971 

1981 85 7 ihe public .sector has gone up from 6.9% during 1961-66 to 10.2% in 

^ r T ^ employed in the unorganised sector or work as ancillary workers 
On piece wage rates for the organised sector, ^ 





LITERATE BEC 

UP TO MIDDLE SC 

LEVEL 

LEVEL OF EDUCATION 


Fig. 18 
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Women’s Education and Work 


An analysis of Lhc female labour force participation rales by educational levels indicates tlic 
female LPR* is higher among illiterate women in both rural and urban areas and declines among 
women in literate middle school education bracket and starts rising again with every successive 
higher level of education, highest, being among women with 'graduate and above' level of 
education (See Figure 18) it is also to be noted tliat participation rates are still higher among 
women with professional and technical education and the rates of unemployment are also relatively 
much lower among them. Rural girls have no access to all such facilities as compared to urban 
'girls This brief analysis of the composition of female labour force suffictently highlights the 
lower skill force among women and more so amongst rural women, 'There is a need for 
quantitative expansion and increased opportunities for vocational, technical and professional 
education The stock of human capital formation for women is calculated at one fourth of that for 
men. The rate of skill formation among the rural females is estimated at 3% Thus, 97% of the 
rural females are without skills, when skills arc defined to include weaving blacksmithing, shoe- 
making and hou.sc-making, carpentry, basket making and other such services. Agricultural work is 
not included under this list, (Nautiyal, 1984). Participation m modem sector especially at middle 
and higher levels is determined by access to general educalron m the first place Entry into second 
and third level vocational and technical courses and professional education requires 10 to 12 years 
of general education and 80% of the rural women arc illiterate and barely one in a hundred girls 
makes it to higher secondary education. (Nayar 1983,1989,1990 a) 

The Invisible (Girl) Child Labour 

Despite legislation forbidding employment of children below the age of 14 years, infactones, 
times and any hazardous work the incidence ol child labour in India is the highest m the world 

According to 1981 Census, there were 23.59 million working children in India, The National 
Sample Survey found 17.36 million working children and using a different yardstick, the 
Operations Research Group (Baroda) eshmaics 44 0 million working children in the country who 
belong to rural and urban poor The gtrl child is very often the invisible worker and the family 
drudge and misses out on schooling. Statistics indicate that child labour pardcipation rate m rural 
areas was 6.3 per cent and in urban areas 2,5 per cent 

Q Census 8 35 per cent guls under 14 years of age were mam workers and 

9.35 per cent were marginal workers. In rural areas 90% of the main child workers are employed in 
agriculture and livestock. About 8% male child workers and 7% female child workers are engaged 
m household and non-household industries In urban areas there is higher percentage of boys 
engaged in non-household industries compared to girl workers Nearly half of the female child 
workers in urban areas arc engaged in household industry. (See Table below) 


_Number of Workers by Type, 

Age Group 

(tn Year',) Persons 


TADLE 3 12 

Age Group and Sex in 1981 (I n millions^ 

Mam Workers _ Marginal Workers 

Male Female Persons Female 


Toial 

All Agci 


0—14 

Rural 

All Ages 


0—14 

Urban 

All Ages 


0—14 


Source Cenru.r of India, 198] 


222 5 177 5 <)5,0 

1 1 2 7 4 3 8 

176 4 136 8 39 6 

10 2 6,7 3,5 

46 1 40 7 5 4 

0.9 _07 0 3 


22 1 

3 5 

18 5 

2 4 

0.7 

1,7 

20 9 

3 1 

17 a 

2 4 

0.7 

1.7 

1 2 

0 5 

0 8 

0 06 

0 03 

0 04 


Labour Force Participabon Rale 
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A disturbing trend to be noted is the increase in female child labour during 1971-81 and a 
decrease in the case of boys. The percentage increase of female workers in the age group 0-14, 
during this period is 33 23%. The conesponding percentage for males in this age group decreased 
by 3 51 

Exploitation of the female child is directly a result of the exploitation of women. While large 
proportion of girls are involved in full-time economic activities, they form half of the main 
workers in rural areas. Girls very often do the piece wage work for which adult women are paid. 
Legislation on child labour is at best ineffective Its implementation lacks senousness and socio¬ 
economic realities surrounding child workers, especially girls, in rural areas needs to be better 
documented and understood 

Under reporting is very large in the case of rural girl child workers whose contribution goes 
unnoticed Bulk of the rural girls are engaged in sibling care, cooking, cleaning, fetching water, 
fodder and fuel and animal care besides assisting the families in sowing, transplanting, weeding, 
harvesting and carrying goods Girls are seen as sharing 20 per cent of the agricultural work of 
women Women and girls account for more than 50% of the total household energy (Reddy n.d). 

In several states, girls are involved m substanUal numbers in hazardous industries like bcedi- 
makmg. A large number of girls are involved in gem polishing, bangle-making, garments, cotton 
and groundnut pod shelling, hand embroidery, gram cleaning, processing of red chillies etc, Mosdy 
girl workers remain invisible as they are involved in family based production and do not work in 
factories or farms outside Unless rural households are brought above the poverty line it would be 
unrealistic to think of universal retention of girls in schools Further, the economic value of 
children as income earners can and does lead to higher femlity rates and larger family size in rural 
areas Schemes for rausing the family income would lead to fertility moderation and improved 
school enrolments and retention (Ramabhadran 1984) Paid or unpaid, work keeps girls away from 
school and play and makes drudges out of them If working girls are to be drawn lo school, they 
must find in education the promise of a better future both as an individual and as a worker, more 
specifically <; wage-earner, This would require consciously and carefully planned skill development 
programmes and inculcation of self-worih through the curriculum. Special education, incentives 
and universal provision of child care and pre-school education and suitable employment 
programmes for adult women in rural areas are necessary lo gel rural girls to,school 

Rural Poverty or Unequal Distribution 

Though growth and improvement in health standards and education is visible, the distribution 
of income and resourcc.s is poor The top 20% of the population has 49% share of household 
income wherea.s the lowest 40% get only 16% (UNICEF, 1989, 94). Rural poverty is severe. 

Whereas, 37.4% of the population, 51% in rural areas and 40% in urban areas was below 
poverty line during 1983-84, this proportion has come down considerably in 1987-88 as only 
29 2% of the population was below poverty line, and in rural areas their share was one third Even 
so, the number of absolute poor was more than 232 million of which rural poor accounted for 
about 200 million, 

As the table 3 13 shows, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa have more than 40% of their rural 
population below poverty line; Uttar Pradesh, Karnataka, Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu have more 
than 35% population who are absolute poor. In Andhra Pradesh and West Bengal, more than 30% 
people live below poverty line, a quarter in Assam Only six stales have less than 20% rural 
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population below poverty line, Only three slnics, namely, Punjab, Haryana and Gujarat have less 
than 11% rural population below poverty line. 

TABLES 13 

Number and Percentage of Population Below the Poverty Line, 




by State 

1983-84 

and 19S7-8B 




Staler 


Rural 



Total 



I9SJ-S4 

1987-88 

19B3-84 

J9S7-S8 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Andhra Pradesh 

16 44 

38 7 

15 26 

33 7 

20 SI 

36 4 

19 51 

31 6 

Assam 

4,49 

23 8 

5.00 

24 4 

4,98 

23 5 

5,25 

22 6 

Bihar 

32 94 

5t,4 

19 98 

42 6 

36,55 

49 5 

33 58 

40 7 

Gujarai 

6 77 

27 6 

2 96 

11 2 

8 76 

24 3 

4,66 

11 7 

Haryana 

1 62 

15 2 

1 35 

11.7 

2 17 

15,6 

1 83 

11 7 

Himachal Pradesh 

0,58 

14.0 

0 45 

97 

0 61 

13 5 

0 45 

9 1 

Jammu & Kashmir 

0 81 

16 4 , 

0 94 

15,4 

1,03 

16 3 

0 94 

13 3 

Kamalaka 

10 29 

37 5 

10,27 

35 9 

13.76 

35 0 

13 61 

32,0 

Kerala 

5 59 

26 1 

3 71 

15,4 

7 15 

26 8 

4 87 

16,9 

Madhya Pradesh 

21 80 

50,3 

19 35 

41 4 

25,49 

46 2 

22.33 

36 5 

Maharashtra 

17 61 

41 5 

16 61 

36,5 

23 20 

34 9 

21 33 

29 1 

Manipur 

0,13 

11 7 

— 

— 

0.19 

12,3 

— 

— 

Meghalaya 

0 39 

33 7 

— 

— 

0 40 

28,0 

— 

— 

Orissa 

10 77 

44.8 

10 36 

40 4 

11 81 

42.8 

11 45 

37.9 

Punjab 

1.37 

10 9 

0 96 

7,2 

2 44 

13 8 

1 36 

7,0 

Rajasihan 

10 50 

36 6 

7.74 

24.9 

12,62 

34 3 

9.62 

23,6 

Tamil Nadu 

t4,76 

44,1 

13 84 

39,5 

20 02 

39 6 

17 68 

32.8 

Tnpura 

0.46 

23,5 

— 

— 

0 51 

23 0 

— 

— 

Uuar Pradesh 

44.00 

46,5 

34 71 

34 6 

53.06 

45 3 

42,20 

33 0 

West Bengal 

18 39 

43,8 

13 72 

30 3 

22,51 

39.2 

17 33 

27 6 

AU India 

221 50 

40,4 

191 82 

32 7 

271 00 

37 4 

232 40 

29.2 


Source' National Sample 5urvey 


Poverty has many expressions The daily per capita calorie supply as percentage of 
requirement in 1985 was 94%. The percentage of household income spent on food/cereals was 52 
during 1980-85. Thirty per cent of children bom were low birth weight babies (2500 gms, or less) 
in 1982-87 Thirty three per cent of children under five suffer from mild to moderate malnutrition 
and 5% are severely malnourished. The maternal mortality rale is as high as 500. 

Poverty pushes children to work when they should be in school The implications are 
manifold as in poorer households, the burden of poverty and male unemployment is shifted to 
women and girls, who often work to keep sons and brothers at school and get the residue of 
family's food, health and education resources. In the absence of primary and middle schools m the 
village itself, and poor roads and transport, rural girls are shut out of the educational system 
totally, or drop out soon after joining Fetching water, fodder and fuel are female tasks, as also all 
domestic work, child care and animal care. 

Being bom female is a hazard in India and more so in rural areas Rural women in India face 
the poverty grind compounded by the worst ever sexism as reflected in the higher female mortality 
and morbidity rates, higher female illiteracy, and undervaluation and discrimination in the 
economy, The continued underdevelopment of rural areas is thus a. major barrier to girls education 
and female illiteracy furiher feeds into rural backwardness. 



CHAPTER IV 


Provision of Educational Facilities 


Universal provision of educational facilities is the starting point for universalisation of primary 
education i e provision of a school or a learning centre to primary age children within walking 
distance. In India, we are also committed to providing free and compulsory education to all children 
upio the age of fourteen in which case, access of children lo educational opportunities has to be 
seen in relation to all children between 0-14 years. The structures available for education and 
development of children below fourteen comprises. 

(i) Anganwadis, Balwadies, pre-school classes for children below 6 years of age, 

(ii) Primary schools/sections (Classes I-V) for age group 6-11 years; 

(iii) Upper Primary schools secuons (classes VI-VIII) forage group 11-14 years, 

(iv) Non-Formal Education Centres for children in the age group 6-14 years at primary and 
upper primary level giving two year condcniied courses at each of the two levels. 

The provision aspects of UPE of rural girls cannot be seen in isolation from secondary/higher 
education, wherefrom emerge the rural primary teachers. Another very important related aspect is 
provision of adult education centres, training opportunities and skill development programmes 
available for rural women and men whose financial capacity and attitudes determine school 
participation of children. 

In this chapter, an overview of educational facilities, schools, buddings, equipment, ancillary 
facilities, teachers at all levels of school stage are discussed to put the problem of UPE in 
perspective, Also educational facilities for children below six years are discussed very briefly, as 
also the availability of adult education centres 

Slower Growth of Primary Education Sc Rural lag 

The number of primary and upper primary schools has gone up from 225 thousand to 685 
thousand during 1950-51 and 1986-87, registering more than a three fold increase The number of 
primary schools has gone up from 20967 to 543677 during this period and the number of upper 
primary schools has moved up from 13596 lo 141014 The overall growth rate was 2 6% for 
primary and 6.5% for middle schools. 

According to the Fifth All India Educational Survey, there were a total of 528730 primary 
schools, of which 475323 (89 90%) were located in rurd areas Additionally, there were 76216 
middle, 4342 secondaiy and 271 higher secondary schools in rural areas which have primary classes 
(I-V). In all there were 555652 rural primary schools/sections. 

At the upper primary stage there were 139016 middle primary schools of which 113087 
(81 36%) were located in rural areas. Added to these were 31937 upper primary classes (VI-VIII) 
attached to rural secondary and higher secondary schools, giving a total of 145024 middle 
schools/scclions in rural areas. 

As is evident from Table 4.1, higher secondary opportunities are distributed disproportionately 
between the rural and urban populauons. Forty seven percent of the higher secondary schools are 
located in urban areas, whereas only 23% of the population of India is urban. The lower 
availability of higher secondary education to rural populations as whole and to rural girls in 
particular, precludes them from higher educational and employment opportunities Since higher 
secondary stage is the mother sector for preparation of pnmary school teachers, its lower acess to 
rural girls results in continued shortage of women teachers in rural areas. 
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TABLE 4.1 


Percentage of 

Schools by 

Type of Management 

in Rural/Urban 

Arens 

1986-87 




Number of Schools (Percentage) 



Type of the School 

Total 

Government 

Local 

Bodies 

Private 

Aided 

Private 

Un aided 

Rural 

Urban 

Primary 

528730 

41,37 

51.72 

4.34 

2 57 



Upper Primary 

139016 

42.79 

32.33 

16.29 

8 58 

81 36 

18,64 

Secondary 

52560 

36 88 

9.36 

42,66 

11 09 

74 16 

25 84 

Higher Secondaiy 

15465 

39 56 

2.17 

52.00 

6 27 

46,62 

53.38 


Source Fifth All India Educational Survey, NCERT 1989, 


State is the major financer of school education as is evident from the above table, Private 
initiative is minimal at the primary stage and fairly substantial at the secondary stage There are 
marked inter state variations in tlie management of primary and secondaiy education (See Figures 
20 and 21) 

As can he seen in the Table 4,2, the overall rate of increase in number of schools is higher in 
urban areas. The same trend is noticed at the primary and upper primary stage, which gets reversed 
at the secondary and higher secondary stage, 

TABLE 4,2 

Growth of Schools during 1978-gS 


r dai Number of Schools 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Primary Schools 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Upper Primary Schools 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Secondary Schools 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Higher Secondary Schools 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 


197S 1986 % Increase 


634144 

735771 

16,03 

556873 

634908 

14.01 

77271 

100863 

30 53 

474636 

528730 

11 40 

431602 

475823 

10 25 

43034 

25907 

22,94 

112404 

139016 

23 68 

94180 

113087 

20,08 

18224 

25929 

42,28 

36675 

52560 

43 31 

26506 

38862 

46 62 

10169 

13698 

34,70 

10429 

15465 

48 29 

4585 

7136 

55 64 

5844 

8329 

40 81 


Source- Fifth Ail India Bducahonat Survey NCERT 1989 
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111 ) Secondary schools which constitute 7% of all schools and have 9% of all students 
account for 19% of all teachers employed at the school stage, 
iv) Higher secondary schools which constitute 2% of all school and have about 3% of all 
school students, account for more than 6% of all school teachers. 

Trained Teachers 

In 1986-87, 86.45% of primary teachers. 87.42% of upper primary teachers, 90 02% of 
secondary and 89 43% of higher secondary teachers were trained teachers. All seven north eastern 
States have very low proporUon of trained teachers. 


Women Teachers 

Women formed 40.20% of the primary, 30.92% of upper primary, 28,53% of secondary and 
29,64% of higher secondary teachers in 1986-87 

Rural Areas continue to face a acute shortage offemale teachers 

i) At the primary stage, the proportion of female teachers is only 21% in rural areas, as 
against 56% in urban areas 

ii) At the upper primary stage women teachers account for 23% of rural and 57% of urban 
teachers. 

Ill) It is also significant to note that the proportion of female teachers decreases sharply at 
the secondary stages. The proportion of rural female teachers declines to less than 13% at 
the higher secondary stage 

As Appendix Table 13 shows, the inter state variations are substanhal from 9 81% in Madhya 
Pradesh to 61% in Kerala and 85% in Chandigarh at primary level in rural areas and from 18,10% 
in Meghalaya to 88,83% in Himachal Pradesh in urban areas. 

At the upper primary level percentage'of women teachers range from 8.38% in Orissa to 
58 36% in Kerala and 83*% in Chandigarh in rural areas and 32,89% in West Bengal to 89% in 
Chandigarh in urban areas 

It.may be noted that the states having lower proportion of female teachers are also the low 
female literacy, low female enrolment states. Due to under development of rural areas in general 
and of education in particular, rural girls seldom cross to higher secondary stage, and on to teacher 
training It is in this vicious circle that thd rural girls are trapped. 

Under operation Blackboard, States have taken steps to give an additional teacher to all single 
teacher school^, one of the two being a woman 

Universal Enrolment and Retention 

During 1950-51 and 1987-88, the total enrolments have increased from 19.2 million to 92.9 
million at the primary stage The number of girls enrolled at this stage has gone up from 5.4 
million to 37 8 million and enrolments for boys have increased from 13 8 million to 55.2 million 
during this period. At the upper primary level, the total enrolments have gone up from 3.1 million 
to 29.9 million, the corresponding rise for girls was from 0.53 million to 19,2 million. Girls 
improved their share of primary enrolments from 38% in 1950-51 to 41% in 1987-88 and from 
33% to 36% at the' upper primary stage during this period. 
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increase compared to boys. , t An r 

riil At the middle stage, enrolmetvt of rural girls mcreased from ^ T 

and a half times and in urban areas, the increase was three fold dmng this penod. Girls 

enrolments increased at a faster pace than boys. 

(iii) The male female gaps at primary and upper primary levels continue to widen more 
sharply at the middle stage. The gaps are the widest among rural girl.s and boys and tend 

to close between the two sexes in urban areas 

■ (iv) Dunng the period 1965-86, rural girls improved their share of total crirolments from 
34.23% to 39 48%, the urban girls going up from 43.20 /o to 45.17 /c on y. 

(v) Rural girls showed greater progress even at the middle stage with their percentage to tot^ 
going up from 20,25% to 31.82%, a more than ll percentage point increase compared to 
6 percent increase among urban girls. 

(vi) Needless to say, urban girls were already going well in 1978 and hence showed lower 
increase. Infact, at the middle stage urban girls form over 47% of the enrolled students. 

(vii) This strengthens our observation that male female participation rales are converging in 
urban areas, whereas the male female gaps continue to widen in rural areas. 


Percentage Increase in Enrolments During 1978-86 

(i) Percentage increase of enrolments in rural arc^ lias been higher than in urban areas at all 
stages of school education during 1978-86. 

(ii) Girl enrolments have registered higher percentage increase in their enrolments at all 
levels compared to urban girls and overall enrolment. This percentage increase rises with 
every successive higher level The enrolments of rural girls increased by 38% at primary. 
85% at upper primary, 111% at secondary and 323% at higher secondary 

(iii) The hierarchy among different levels of school education is maintoined with primary 
enrolments showing the lowest increase. It is true a pan of the higher increase at higher 
levels is on account of their relatively smaller base in 1978. Hits raises issues of 
resource allocations between different levels, and also reflects the rural stratification 
where better off rural sections in better off rural locations are able to appropriate more 
than their share of the resources. 

1 (iv) It may also be noted that at the higher and higher secondary stage, the facilities as well 
as enrolments are disproportionately appropriated by urban populations. For instOTCcin 
1986 at higher secondary stage, enrolment in rural areas was barely 1.33 million as 
against 3.51 million in urban areas. In the case of girls the disparity is even more 
marked, as there are only 0,32 million girls in rural areas as against 0.76 million In 
urban afars in Classes Xl-XIII, 

(v) Rural girls form 74.10% of total girls at the primary stage, 58.57% at the upper primary 
level, 48,49% at the secondary level and only 29.63% at the higher secondary stage, 

Gross Enrolment Ratio at Elementary Stage 

The Gross Enrolment Ratio (GER) has moved up from 42.6% in 1950-51 to 93.3% in 
1986-87 for primary grades I-V; the GER of girls has gone up from 24.9% to 79.89% 
and for boys from 60.8% to 106.42% during this penod. In upper primary classes VI- 
VIII, the GER has moved up from 12.9% to 48.51% during this period; the GER for 
girls has gone up from 4,3% to 35 6% and for boys from 20.8% to 60.6%. 
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(i) Whereas (GER) both rural and urban boys at the primary level has crossed the 100 mark, 
one out of every four rural girls is not enrolled. The attention has to be focussed on rural 
(and urban girls) of poverty groups to univeisaHse primary education 

(ii) IJniversalisation of upper primary education is a far cry as 65 out of every 100 guls and 
40 out of every 100 boys are still out side school. Three fourths of the rural girls and 
nearly half of rural boys are still outside school. 

(ill) Inter state variations are, substantial more so in the case of girls (Sec Table 5 at 
Appendix Table-5). 

(iv) Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe girls contmue to be more disadvantaged and display 
marked intra group disparities across regions and rural urban locations. 

Dropout Rates and Retention 

In India, only half the children who gel enrolled in class I reach Class V; fifty per cent of the 
children drop out at (he primary stage which takes place between classes I and II. There appears to 
be a lot of spurious enrolments on account of official stress on universaliiation. It is therefore very 
likely that a large number of children perhaps don't actually drop onto the school 

According to the latest available data, drop out rate between classes I-VIII was 60.70% for 
boys and 70 05% for girls; 56 43% for Scheduled Caste boys and 64 24% for Sclieduled Caste 
girls; and 71.5% for Scheduled Tribe boys and 78.43% for Scheduled Tribe girls. Rural statistics 
are not available. As bulk of the SC and ST population are rural, the drop-out of SC and ST 
children can be taken as figures somewhat mdicative of the situation in meal areas. 

The interstate vanations in drop out rates up to Class VIII range; for boys from 16.17% in 
Kerala to 79.23% in Arunachal Pradesh, and for girls fiom 15 66% in Kerala to 80.08% in Andhra 
Pradeish. The dropout rate for SC boys ranges from 13.50% in Pondicherry to 93.51% Arunachal 
Pradesh and for SC girls from 40.53% in Haryana to 96.07% in Arunachal Pradesh. For the ST 
boys, the dropout rates varing from 34 68% in Tamil Nadu to 97 22% in Utiar Pradesh and for ST 
girls from 34.64% in Kerala to 84.89% in Manipur. All north eastern states show the highest drop 
out rates for bodi boys and girls, more so for girls. 

A rough measure of retention is enrolment in Classes V and VIII as percentage of Class I at 
any given point of time. The all-India figures show that enrolment in Class V as percentage of 
students in Class I was 45 06 and gets reduced to 25,35 in Class VIII (1986-87). For every 100 
girls in Class I in rural and urban areas respectively, there are only 40 rural girls compared to 65 
urban girls in Class V and only 18 rural girls and 52 urban girls in Class VIII. In Class XII, this 
percentage is reduced to 1.44 for rural girls compared to 14.04% for urban girls. The inter stale 
variations are large. High female enrolment States of Kerala and Punjab for instance have more 
number of girls in Class II compared to Class I at the moment. In Kerala, again the percentage 
enrolment of girls in class V to total enrolment of girls in Class I is 109.57 in urban areas and 
96.59 for both rural and urban areas combined, and m Class VIII the figures are 76.46 for rural 
girls. 109.29 for urban girls and 80.68 for rural and urban combined. Goa is the only other State 
where this percentage is 89 in Class V and 75.06 in Class VIII. Himachal, Delhi and Pondicherry 
are the other States and UTs where the enrolments in Class VIII are more than 50% of Class I 
(Appendix Table 12 and Figure 32). 

Causes for High Drop Out of Rural girls 

The girls suffer from abnormally high incidence of drop out. Reasons given by the parents, 
the community, the guls themselves and the educational piactiUoners are poverty, early marriage, 
helping parents with housework an agricultural work, unattractive school environment, parents 
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n/i mdiffprence lack of a positive educational climates, neglect of studies leading to 
f ieSte wi^diaw J from schools. Girls join very late and are withdrawn at the 

onse cInS parent do not see any benefits of girls continuing in school and are in a h^ to 
mSy to off 0 Lt a liability is shed. It is important to note that though enrolnient ratios o 
SI in nrriy and upper primary are very high in the north eastern states the drop out rates of 
S arfSSnely high mi field studies and field observation shows that though gender 
drscriSnaSn is not prominent in other aspects like food, health, person^ freedom, girls are held 
back for working on die fields and looking after animals and little use is seen by the parents of 

formal education. 


Reasons for Low enrolment of Rural Girls: 

The reasons assigned for non-enrolment of rural girls are a combination of educational and 
extra educational factors, where low and inadequate provision (supply) compounds the socio 
economic disadvantage of rural girls. The exisUng evidence points to the low access and provision 
of educational facilities and lack of adequate support services of child care, me^cm and health care, 
lack of access to convenient sources of water, fodder and fuel in rural areas Girls are put to these 
hard tasks d^lyJ Low female literacy and associated low status of women; low parental education 
and apathy to.education of daughters and low valuation of female life itself and discnminatory 
attitudes towards female child in access to food, health care education and leisure, and early 
marriage of girls also hinders them educational progress. 

In poorer households the burden of male unemployment is passed on to women and 
children, particularly girls Daughters attend to domestic chores and sibling care, and hence either 
do not join school or drop out. This trend will continue unless employment is assured for one 
adult. Women's and girls work is considered interchangeable but boys work is not and hence the 
perceived costs of girls education are very high. Girls in poorer families subsidize their brothers 
education 

The large size of poverty households is a deterrent to female education, as girls from such 
households are required at home for sibling care and for domestic work, in addition to helping the 
parents of family farms and household mdustry/labour. However, the number of female children 
enrolled in schools, rises with rise in the level of household income parental education, especially 
father's education and the size of land holdings Middle class families see education of girls 
differently. Education of girls is seens as important for raising children 'properly' and to keep the 
homes running cflicicntly In addition, education is seen as an enabling factor for women to earn a 
'second income' for fighting rising costs of maintaining standards of living, It is also seen as an 
insurance against widowhood, desertion, divorce, etc. 

Direct costs of girls schooling are seen a.s higher in terms of clothes, committing costs qnd 
other incidents compared to hoys. Investment in gu'ls education is seen as infructuous and 
unnesessary. as the benefits would go to another household. Monetary considerations 
apart.negative utility is ascribed to girls education Rural parents do not wish to educate girls for it 
will spoil them for hard labour which they will be expected to do once they migrate to the 
husband's household on marriage However, there is evidence that changing economic conditions 
can change cultural attitudes. The practice of hinng individual labour rather than families has led to 
surplus pool of family labour. Girls are now sent to school as a famine fighting strategy. In the 
hope that such girls would marry educated white collar grooms who may help them in time of 
need. 
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MAJOR BARRIERS AND AREAS OF INTERVENTION 
Policy Gaps 

Insufficient attention has been paid to rural girls in policies and plans. Only passing references 
are made to them in policy statements, plan documents, rarely translated into concrete action 
supported by adequate resource allocations and necessary institutional structures. 

Even when legal and constuulional provisions exist for compulsory education, ban on child 
marriage and child labour, equality of women and protective legislations for promoting educational 
and economic interests of, there is inadequate dissemination of such information, Implementation 
of laws concerning women and children leaves much to be desired 

Further, there are gaps observed in the perceptions of policy makers and the implementors 
particularly with regard to the status of women and the need to redefine gender roles to make them 
more equitable. Customary laws and practices militate with the Constitutional and legal 
provisions, making the latter difficult to implement, 

Rural Under Development 

Rural areas are extremely underserved in terms of all development infrastructure to include 
basic services of cducadon, health, road.s, water, clcclncily communications etc Rural poverty is 
very severe with 30-40% of population below poverty line in the most populous States. Gender 
discrimination and variables of caste and religion compounded with poverty make the lot of the 
rural girl child worst. 

Insufficient understanding of the rural female life cycle of poverty, malnutrition, gender 
discrimination, early marriage, unsafe motherhood, long fertility span, recurring pregnancies longer 
hours of back breaking unskilled often unpaid work, and tlie neglect faced by female children, Rural 
girls have no childhood and face neglect as children, as adolescents and are over worked, over 
stretched. 

Planning Shortfalls 

Educational planning shows lack of sufficient understanding of important variables like rural 
poverty, rural stratificatory structures, status of women, and the interdependence and 
inter connectivity of social and demographic variables of literacy, population growth, age at 
marriage, birth rates, child mortality and fertility as also population growth, age at marriage, birth 
rates etc. 

There are blanket norms and blanket yardsticks used for planning educational provisions and, 
further, political pressures often make a mockery of school mapping, if carried out. The 3 km 
yardstick for provision of a middle school would deter a lot of rural girls from going to school, 
especially if it means inter-village commuting. 

Underprovision 

There is senous under provision of educational services in rural areas. Twenty percent of rural 
population numbering over 117 million do not have a primary school. The under provisions is 
more severe m the case of middle/upper pnmaiy schools. There are only 145024 upper primary 
schools/sec lions in rural areas. It is, however, to be noted that whereas primary education has 
grown at the rate of 2.6% between 1965-86 and, upper primary education has grown at the rate of 
was 6,5%. Likewise, the percentage increase amongst upper primary teachers was twelve limes 
compared to three fold increase among teachers. Orily 16.19% NFE centre and 17% villages have 
an adult ediucation centres. Both these are necessary complements. 
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The number of primaiy schools or seciions available per 10,000 population came clown from 
9,23 in 1965 to 8.05 in 1986. Primary education grew at 1.6% per annum compated to 2.21% 
increase in population per annum (Jalaluddin, el. al, 1990) 

Inadequate Infrastructure 

Quantitative differences apart, urban schools have much better infrastructural facilities like 
buildings, equipment, black boards, libraries, play grounds, urinals and lavatories. Two kinds of 
disparihesare visible;- 

(a) all urban schools are better off than rural schools, and, 

(b) the proportion of schools having these physical facilities rises with every successive level 
' within rural and urban areas, 


Understaffing in Primary Schools 

Primary schools which account for 72% of all schools and account for 67% of all students at 
the schools stage and have less than 50% of all school teachers Higher the level, better the nunil 
teacher ratio. ^ ^ 


Rural Urban Gap in Enrolments 

In 1986, the gws enrolment ratio for rural girls at primary level was 74% compared to 88% 
mS 27% compared to 88% urban girls, 100% urban boys and 

primary level only 27% girls in the age group were enrolled 
compared to 53% rural boys, 64% urban guls and 84% urban boys. 

The age spwific enrolment ration for 6-11 years was 61% for rural girls compared to 87% 
rural boys, 86% urban girls and 92% urban boys. These raUos for 1M4 years Sds was 31% 
rural girls compared to 60% for urban girls 57,64% for rural boys and 82% frurban 

S level,perce/iMge increase was higher in rural areas and 

girls enrolments increased at a faster pace than those for boys. The male female nan^ 
pnmary stage is wider still at the middle stage, but tends to close in urban ™ 

Intra Rural Disparities 

enroS^sEnf the lo^^ ^s mse's wiUi primary 

different levels and also reflecrs the ir f of resource allocations as between 

a village. The largt the nluSriZn f “ ^ 

transport. elecmS^?/of education, health, roads, 
appropnated by urban populations In 1986^ are disproportionately 

chilto mml fMmirS'l3»rame*sited. Only U% 
distnbutstion among rural urban areas is f *^iyfornis and 27% receive free textbooks. The 

and ST children m AoTcascS^^^^ EWs. In fact, SC 

than ilicir proportion in the ponuhlinn Th “JJi^orsal coverage, their share is much higher 

incentives Is ^ packaue his K done n T “ these 

- . na,s be.n done m Tamil Nadu in order to give a fillip to primary 
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retention and achievement, Need exists to give universal coverage to all children 
poverty households regardless of caste or gender considerations 


ips are many although comprehensive data is collected on provision, enrolment and 
pects of UEE, the annual statistics at a glance put out by the MHRD and the State 
s do not give data disaggregated by lural urban areas. It is only through die periodic all 
tional Surveys of the NCERT and Education in India brought out by MHRD some data 
ited at rural urban and gender level are made available. Besides, micro studies and small 
eys afe the only source of data on wastage and achivement. In the absence of rural 
tics, It is difficult to monitor the progress of UPE of rural girls 

s clear need for compilation of rural urban statistics on drop out and retention rates 
order to measure and monitor the progress of UPE of rural girls in particular, 
tatistics of retention no doubt get pulled down on account of lower rural retention rates, 
ire than they reveal. It is only at the level of disaggregation of enrolments and all other 
statistics by rural urban areas, the fact that urban girls are nearly as well as of urban 
realed. The disadvantage of rural gnls gets hidden in aggregate figures. Related to the 
need for adequate monitoring of the progress of rural girls, in relation to achievement 
learning. Gross statistics and raUos aie thoroughly misleading considering the heavy 
d poor standards of achievement. There is a clear relationship between quality of 
stention and achievement. 

S need to move towards more comprehensible and realistic figures For instance, age 
Dlment ratio collected by the NCERT do not say as to where these 6-11 years and 11-14 
5 located in terms of age-grade cohorts, The raw data is available. Likewise, Census data 
on children attending school at a certain age, do not tell you which class, which grade 
in. There is no information available on location of the 274,CX)0NFE centres and more 
0 adult education centres, habitahon wise 

al 6 Year Old 

•al girls, as studies shbw join late and drop out early For UPE it is essential that all 
xi six join the school and remain in the system for 5 to 8 years m order to complete the 
1 upper primary cycle without wastage oi stagnation. For instance in 1981 . 
ily 26% of rural 6 years olds were at school compared to 52% in urban areas 

ily 21% rural girls were in school at that age compared to 31% rural boys, 50% urban 
rls and 55% urban boys 

igional variations were large, Only 8% rural girls aged 6 year were in school in 
ajasthan compared to 73% in Kerala, the corresponding range for rural boys was 24% 
i Rajasthan to 73% in Kerala. In urban areas, this proportion ranged from 34% in Uttar 
radesh to 80% in Kerala for girls and from 40% m Uttar Pradesh to 81% in Kerala for 
ays. 

lale female gaps close in urban areas but the rural urban divide is immense. (Aggarwal, 
389) 

ty and Duality of Control 

s a lot of heterogeneity in administrative structures for primary education which differ 
to State. Primary schools are run mainly by the State governments and local bodies. In 
ere are government aided and private unaided schools In India, the Constitutional 
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comnHtmeni is lo provide free and compulsory education to all children uplo the age of fourteen, 
which has been interpreted as providing 8 years of elementary schooling to children aged 6 to 14 
years, There are very few composite middle secondary schools with Classes l-VIII. Primary schools 
of (Classes I-V) are run by local bodies in several states while middle/upper primary schools are 
either controlled by the Education Department or the Zila Parishad. Very often administrative 
control is exercise by local bodies (e.g. hiring of teachers) and educational supervision is done by 
the education department. Because of multiplicity of agencies and duality of control, often there is 
lack of coordination Elementary stage is not a cohesive stage as it is made to appear in plan 
documents. 

Co-education 

Ninety two percent of the primary schools are co-educational, however, at the upper primary 
level, effort is made to provide separate schools for girls. Incidence of co-educalional schools is 
higher in rural areas (93.4%) compared lo urban areas (82 1%) at the primary level. Similarly at 
the upper primary level 78.3% schools are co-educalional, 82% in rural areas and as against 59.9% 
in urban areas. 

Absence of girls schools, in the most populous conservative states in the northern plains, 
adversely affects girls enrolments at the upper primary level. It would take time and effort both to 
promote co-education at the upper primary level, Inducting more women teachers even in co- 
educalional schools, could be an effective strategy lo promote girls' educabon, 

Women Teachers 

It is observed that the resistance in most areas is not to co-education but to absence of female 
feachers in the institutions of the single teacher schools 29% are in rural areas and with male 
teachers. Women from only 21 % of the primary teachers and 23% of the upper primary teachers in 
rural areas, the corresponding figures being 56% and 57% in urban areas, respectively The 
proportion of rural women teachers declines lo 13% at the higher secondary level. States having 
lower proportion of women teachers are also the low female, enrolment, low female literacy 
States Rural girls seldom cross lo higher secondary stage where presently only 1.44 girls arc 
enrolled for every hundred girls in Class I in rural areas Where would the women teachers come 
from? 


ineffective legislations 

Although, most States have compulsory primary education acts, these are totally ineffcclive, 
as are the laws banning child labour and child maniage. Curricula for children and professional 
preparation of teachers and administrators need a strong component on these issues. Media is 
picking up some of it The lead should come from education in preparing the necessary climate for 
girls education through a systematic programme of public education. 

decentralization 

decentralization of elementary education 

WsTaTeSn management^d academic 

structure.s have been proposed District institutes of EducaUon and Training (DIET) have come uu 

n about 250 districts ut not all are fully funcUonal, Professional suppt^Xr prSa^XaSon*^ 
outstanding insututions with sufficient flexibility to respond to local reqdremelits 
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WOMEN'S EDUCATION CELLS 

As yet, only a few State Departments of Education and these SCERTs have established 
women's education cells and wherever, have been opened, they are understaffed and hence not so 
effective. At certain places, women's education is given as an additional responsibility to 
individuals and often gets side tracked. There a is case for a Women's Education Bureau even at the 
Department of Education in the MHRD. Recently, a Standing Committee has been constituted by 
the Department to go into the causes of continued low female literacy and enrolments in the 
country, The very emphatic recommendation of the NPE 1986 regarding setting up of separate 
women's cells and women's studies centres in national level organisation and in the States needs to 
be implemented for providing the necessary institutional structures which can monitor the progress 
of girls education and focus on women's issues and special requirements of girls These cells can 
play and important role in orienting and sensitizing administrators, teachers, teacher educators and 
also enlist support from the people and the media. 

SECTORAL APPROACH 

The approach to all education, including girls' education has been sectoral. Considering, UEE 
is the only development programme for children in the age group 6-14 years, primary and upper 
pnmary schools can become the focal point for convergence of education and health services in the 
first instance. This is particularly important for the special care required by adolescent girls, 
especially those belonging to the poorer sections of populations. 

As most of the out of school rural girls are involved in sibling care, the domestic 
chores,family based production and subsistence farming, fetching water, fodder and fuel, horizontal 
linkages need to be forged with other mmistncs and development agencies and multi sectoral area 
based development programmes need to be put on the ground. Time and again, the necessity to 
locate ECCE services, ICDS Anganwadies, Balwadies and prc-school centers within/close to 
pnmary schools for releasing primary school age girls for school, has been stressed. Different 
agencies are handling different components of ECCE and primary education. Bringing together all 
these elements is a difficult task and yet it needs to be tackled. The Areas Intensive Educational 
Programme (AIEP) and the like need to be strengthened and expanded. 

NON FORMAL EDUCATION 

Non-formal Education in several areas especially where no formal schools are available, would 
be the only learning mode available for children Although the policy is to open NFE Centres in 
habitations without any school on a priority basis, it is not followed very strictly, 

The NFE programme has expanded ‘without due regard to quality, equivalence, credibility and 
comparability in terms of inputs and outputs. There is a general lack of conviction about the 
whole programme The States are not willing to commit resources. There is administrative neglect 
and lack of lauh and commitment on the part of the funcUonaries and the families of children who 
are supposed to benefit from the programme There is little attempt to adjust the syllabus to the 
needs of the learner who belongs to the indigent groups of population. The quality of instruction 
leaves much to be desired as the professional preparation of instructors is weak. The instructor is 
under paid and the learning materials, lighting arrangements and instructional equipment is much 
below the acceptable level. Incentives like a free meal, free uniforms and free books/textbooks etc. 
do not exist More often than not, formal books and syllabi are covered within a shorter span and 
ill prepared instructors (not called teachers), and poor infrastructural facilities and within these 
constraints a child is expected to attain primarylupper primary level academic competence. 
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There is nolhing m the name of support services for NFE,nor any bid to make it into a multi 
sectoral programme for convergence of various child care service and programmes for young girls. 
The isolation of majority of primary schools is bad enough, the isolation of NFE centres where 
there is no other development service available is worst. 

The attempt by the NCERT to tram 240,000 instructors and preparation of primers for 
children in regional language is a major step to improve NFE 


ALTERNATE DELIVERY SYSTEMS 

The possibilities of reaching out education through highei technological inputs, distance 
mode, mobile units, have not been adequately explored for the age group 6-14 years. The difficult 
groups are children in remote inaccessible areas, deserts, mountains, children of migrants, refugees 
and child workers. Among them guls need special attention 


Mobile Schools Services 


It is strange that more than hundred years ago peripatetic teachers were proposed for isolated, 
small scattered groups of population including girls. We do have mobile schools for Gujjars and 
Bakarwals (the nomadic tribe) of Jammu and Kashmir, and Haryana gives attendance scholarships 
of Rupee one per child to children of nomadic tribes. But as yet, there is no comprehensive attempt 
to cover small populations in difficult areas, nomads or among temporary migrators and refugees, 
For instance, seasonal labour from Eastern UP and Bihar moves to Punjab for agricultural 
employment, Girls of all these groups suffer greater deprivation. 

Sri Lanka, for instance, has a separate branch that looks after small schools, in rural areas 
which are often one or two teacher schools and need conslant professional support and guidance and 
even infrastructural support of play grounds, libraries, laboratories and workshops from bigser 
schools m the neighbourhood, °° 


In India we have 338387 primary schools with less than 100 students and half the habitations 
without any educational facility. Mobile Educauonal Services Branch needs to be set up at the 
Centre, with counterparts at the Stale and District levels, ^ 

(a) to provide primary education to small, isolated habilauons and villages and to children 
belonging to nomadic or migratory populations and refugee populations, 

to provide professional support to the isolated primary teachers and NFE instructors. 


(b) 

(c) 


laboratories, workshops, 
^ programme can utilise the Mobile Educational Services (Vans Jeens moLnrcvcIcs 

S r.'. » co“;’unjm™SS 

SCERTi/sks services can be localcd in Ihc DiETs and 


NOON MEAL AND BOOKS 

CHIU,,.', fZ bLi « NM 

Ihe lop prionty. the scheme of free unifn™^ fra rcrai guls receiving 

and not limited only to SC and ST ifirls Attendan ^ expauOJ to cover all rural girls 

Childnn, orui. rare, anb 
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At the moment, the SC and ST children are given priority, in matters of distribution of free 
mcenuves. As bulk of the SC and nearly all ST populations are rural, the protective discrimination 
criteria should be made applicable to rural landless and marginal farmers and gradually withdrawn 
from urban areas excepting urban poor 

Perceived Higher Costs and Negative Utility 

More serious llian the problem of providing physical resources, the need to combat indifferent 
and negative social/parental attitudes towards the education of the girls who are considered 
temporary members of tlie parental household. Perceived costs of educating girls is higher in temis 
of private expenditure on education as also the opportunity costs. Negative utility is another factor 
which hinders girls education where parents feel with education, girls will become unfit for hard 
manual work which awaits them after marriage. There would be added difficulty of finding an 
educated groom who may demand dowry. Interestingly, a very oft repeated comment by parents and 
elders was that "With education the girls use their tongue too much How would they adjust in 
another household" There is further lack of awareness about the ill effects of early/child marriage 
on the body and the mind of the girl child Customs reign strong in certain areas of northern 
plains, The health and nutritional status of women and female children and adolescent girls is 
severely neglected by oilier family members and women themselves. 

Female Literacy 

The phenomenon of low female literacy in rural areas has been noted earlier female literacy is 
low in states which have low male literacy rates also, Male female differentials in literacy are 
larger in low literacy states. Female literacy is overstressed as a factor influencing girls enrolment 
and needs qualification, as 

(a) Female literacy/education is a dependent variable of socio economic levels of a household 
and the funds allocated by the state to programmes of mass education like UEE, NFE, 
Adult Educauon, 

(b) Female literacy in India has been caused by improved primary enrolments over a penod 
and not due to adult literacy programmes which have been sporadic and have not been 
evaluated in terms of effective achievements in literacy 

(c) Female literacy normally follows male literacy in a household 

(d) Female literacy has been overstressed in family planning as women are considered the 
main targets of the programme absolving males of the responsibility to control the 
family size. 


Improvement of Health Services 

Both outreach and quality of health services needs to be increased to cover all rural 
uniformly. In smaller hamlets or villages, mobile health care and education units should be able to 
serve the educational and health needs of women and children. 


Female literacy and enrolments have improved tremendously in countries with strong hedth 
policies. Both coverage and quality of health service determine child su^ival, in additional to 
adequate nutritional intake. Women's educauon affects child nutnuon, child health and also child 
mortality, child's school achievements and fertility. A mother's education more o 

variation in child mortality compared to other variables of individual's access to health care, price 
of health care, even total family income. The competing hypothesis is that educated mothers use a 
different mix of observable health inputs She uses inputs more effectively her educauon leads 
to utilization of minor health inputs that are not easily o'(?served (Schultz, 1989). 
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A holistic approach is essential for proper growth and development of chilcken. It is. therefore 
important to have health and nutrition as two major components of the holistic package besides 
education There is a positive impact of health and nutrition on the mental and social development 
of the girl child. 

Cost Free Primary Education. 

While assured adult income/employment is absolutely essential to promote primary education 
of children, it is equally important to make available resources for universal cost free primary 
education with truly universal provision of educational facilities. At the moment, primary 
education is free but not cost free and compulsion clause is observed more in its abeyance. The 
case of Sri Lanka and nearer home Tamil Nadu have been quoted. Sri Lanka's policy of human 
development includes a package of free food, free education, free health care and subsidized transport 
to all and in adequate measure and with universal coverage. Even today, in addition to free tuition 
every school child gets a nutritious noon meal and free textbooks and where necessary additional 
stipends and bursaries to complete 8 to 10 years of school education. Hundred per cent of the 
children are enrolled in the age group 5-14 years and the dropout rate is less than 5 to 6% and, 
higher among the boys Tamil Nadu has set the pace by covering more than half of the children in 
the age group 6-14 years with a package of incentives to include a free noon meal, free textbooks, 
free unifomis and free travel in public transport. The positive impact of the Chief Minister's. Free 
Mid Day Meal Programme on enrolments is reported (Singh, 1987). 

A district study shows that it is the package of incentives, to include free noon-meal, free 
textbooks, free uniforms and attendance scholarships for girls which brings about not only 
universal enrolment but very high achievement rates (Filial, 1989). Tamil Nadu also emerges as a 
enthusiastic user of most of the central, schemes in the areas of education, development of women 
and children and rural development, as an earlier study shows (Nayar, 1990), 

As district level data suggests, low rural female primary enrolment districts are also poorly off 
on variables like female mortality, IMR, Child Mortality, Birth Rates, population growth, female 
mean age at marriage, fertility rates, couple protection rate, DPT coverage and the availability 
crucial life sustaining drinking water. The health care provisions in rural areas are still poor by any 
yardstick and nearly outside the reach of rural women and grtls, 


Poverty Alleviation 

Bulk of the low primary enrolment districts lie in states with high rural poverty and deeply 
entrenched moorings of sexism, The current programmes of poverty alleviation through direct 
employment generation and skill training m rural areas under IRDP, need a major boost. NREP, 
RLGBP Jawahar Rozgar Yojna; TRYSEM and DWCRA need to be expanded to cover every 
poverty household in rural areas in order to create a demand for primary education, so that parents 
young children at home for earning very often a pittance or doing 
valuable but not cash earning life saving tasks of collecting water, fodder, fuel. The relationships 
beMeen the income or per capita household expenditure and the number of children, especially (he 
gt ls at school exists in gender disrnmatory. poverty stricken population. Also the problems of 

low birth weight babies, higher incidence 

of female child deaths and malnourished unhealthy mothers are rampant among rural poor. 

Resource Allocations 

of omLTan7L'tlHrr?'‘“'S°" '' ‘u I'’® assumption that the benefits 

SopuTaS Jn ^nn half of the total 

reasons noted elsewhere me h" male-female participation in education for 

reasons noted elsewhere, men benefit tw.ee as much from the existing educational facilities. 
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Allocations made under general heads without earmarking funds for women become a means of 
further inequality between sexes, as to be noticed in the programmes of universalisation of 
elementary and adult education. 

Commitment to equality has been weak and expectedly so in a system loaded in favour of the 
urban elites and middle classes. Resource allocations in successive national development plans 
have favoured secondary and higher general and professional education, mainly with an urban focus 
Mass education is by nature distributive and equalises educational opportunities among all groups 
of population. Higher education is by nature selective and elitist. In sum, despite policy 
pronouncements, real commitment to equality and justice lost the race to non-distributive growth, 
in which certain sections of populations thrived at the cost of the masses To this extent, the 
question of women's educational deprivation is a natural outcome of the underdevelopment of rural 
masses and the urban poor. As noted by us earlier sex as a variable merely exacerbates the steep 
social and educational disadvantages of women and girls of the poorer classes and castes. 

Role of education as a basic input to development and achieving an egalitarian social order has 
been emphasised in all the plan documents but the share of education in national income continues 
to be low. The total expenditure on education as percentage of GNP has barely reached 4% m 
1986-87 It was 1.2% in 1950-51. Due to increase m prices and increase in student population, per 
capita spending is either the same or even lower to day 

Elementary education has suffered on account of insufficient allocations. This is when in the 
context of formulation of the First Five Year Plan, our first Prime Minister, Jawahar Lai Nehru 
stressed that' "Our first plan must be for universal education. Everything else, whether it is 
industry, agriculture or anything else which is important for us will grow adequately only if there 
IS the background of mass education" 

And despite such a perspective, the share of elementary education has increased from 0.48% of 
GNP to 1.7% during 1950-51 and 1986-87, Elementary educauon has received lower share of the 
plan expenditure from 56% in the First Plan to 29% in the VII Plan, and the number of children to 
be covered by education by 2000 AD is 167 million in the age group 6-14 years; 102 million aged 
6-11 years and 67 million between 11-14 years. 

Linked to problem of under provision of educational facilities, thus, is this the resource gap as in 

(a) education vis-a-vis the other development sectors. 

(b) elementary education versus secondary and higher education 

(c) primary education versus upper primary education 

(d) inequitable distribution of school resources between rural and urban areas, deficiencies 
and differentials in the quality of inputs. No separate allocations are made under the head 
rural or the head gtrls in plan and non-plan budgets and expenditure. 

Higher Returns Yet 

Women's education, till very recently, was considered a purely consumption goods category 
for social welfare, and hence a poor investment It is now adequately established that private and 
social returns to schooling are greater than those for men, virtually at every level, when the returns 
are adjusted only for participation rates (Schultz, 1989) and 'at worst' equal to those for men 
(Psacharopulous 1973, 1985). Some studies show that the society suffers losses because of 
unequal schooling for males and females. The value added to higher education goes up 
tremendously when women's participation in both secondary and higher education increase and 
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Free Textbooks 

Free tcxibooks arc provided to 19 47 million or 22 66% students at the primary level and to 
10 16% million or 37,26% students at the upper primary stage. The inter state variations range 
from 0,4% m Kerala to 47.55% in Tamil Nadu, 48 17% in Sikkim, 48 47% in Arunachal Pradesh, 
49.00% in Dadra and Nagar Haveli, 60 23% in Lakshadweep, 68 68% m Delhi, 76.01% in West 
Bengal and 98% m A.s.sam. (Appendix Table 19) 

The facility of ficc textbooks to students exists m 59.62% primary, 50.98% upper primary, 
44 77% secondary and 46 01% higher .secomlary schools In rural areas, free textbooks are supplied 
in 60,69% primary, 52 34% upper piinuiry, 45 85% secondary and 47 74% higher secondary 
schools as cornpiucd to 49,95% primary, 45 25'>1. upper primary, 41.68% secondary and 46 25% 
upper primary, 41 68% seeonthiry and 45.25% higher secondary .schools in urban areas 

At all stages of scliool education, 3.35 million students arc being given this lacilily, of these 
77 /6% arc rural .undents, 4! 27% arc girls, 24 l!2% belong W Scheduled Casles and 11 71% io 
Scheduled 1 rihcs 

Attendance Scholarsliip for Girls 

The incentive scheme of attendance scholarship for girls is available in 4 65% primary, 
10 83% up[ior primary, 10,65% .secondary and 12.26% higher secondary schools. 

In rural arca.s attendance schobirship is provided in 4 62% primary, 11 36% upper primary, 
10,94% secondary and 9,40% higher secondary .schools as against 4 86% primary, 8 51% upper 
primary, 9,84% secondary and 14,71% higher secondary schools in urban arctis. 

At all .sutgos of education, 375979 girls arc receiving attendance scholarships, of these 70 44% 
are studying in rural areas, 57 70% of the beneficiaries belong to Scheduled Castes and 16.05% to 
Scheduled Tribes. 

Rural Piimary Girhs; Their Share of Incentives 

Only 18 29% of girls and 16,82% boys enrolled at the primary level receive a free mid day 
meal. Girls foim 41.21 % of all primary students who receive this benefit, 41,50% of rural students 
and 45,92% of urban students. 

As regards free tcxtbook.s, 25 74% of the girls and 23,26% boys enrolled at the primary stage 
are covered under the scheme, lurthcr, girls form 41.92% of all primary children who receive this 
benefit, 41.92% in rural areas and 46,58% in urban areas 

Free uniforms arc received by 17.9% girls and 21.23% boys m primary clas.ses. form 
52 49% of all primary children who benefit from this scheme, 55.27% m rural areas and 40.80% 
in urban arca.s’, 

Attendance scholarships arc being given only to 0,006% girls and 0 1% boys receive 
attendance scholarships at the primary stage Girls form 33% of all children receiving t is 
scholarship; 30,41 % in urban areas and 36 69% m rural areas 

Teachers at the School Stage 

Dunng 1950-51 to 1987-88, a substantia! increase has occurred in the number of teachers 
working at the school stage, Their numbers have grown from; 

— 0.54 million to 1 6 million at the primary stage, a three fold increase, 

— 86,000 to 1.01 million at the upper primary stage, a twelve fold increase; 

— 127,000 to 1 24 million at the secondary stage, a nearly ten fold increase; 
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Trained Teachers 
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(vi) In rural areas it is believed women teachers are a crucial input for encouraging rural 
parents to send their daughters to school especially in the northern plains which are 
highly populous, Considenng, co-education at the primary level is an accepted policy 
and 93:4% of rural primary and 78.30% of upper primary schools are co-educational, 
very vigorous steps need to te taken to increase the proportion f women primary teachers 
in rural areas At the moment, women form only about 21% of the rural primary and 
23% of the rural upper primary teachers. 

It IS observed on the ground that the resistance at the village level is not so much to co¬ 
education, as to absence of female teachers on the school staff Connected with this is the high 
incidence of single teacher schools noted in the Fifth Educational Survey to the tune of 152848 
(28.91%). Most of the single teacher schools are to be found in rural areas and with male teachers 

staffing these. 

Under Operation Blackboard launched under the National Policy on Education 1986, every 
Single teacher school was to be provided with an additional teacher by 1990, at least one of these 
two teachers was to be a woman, This scheme was taken up with enthusiasm by several states 
who had shortage of female teachers in rural areas fo the extent that some of the states reserved at 
times all the seats in primary reacher training institutional for women candidates. Further women 
were also given preference for recruitment. Rajasthan, for instance, had filled up all additional posts 
under OB with women teachers by 1990, Orissa resend all teacher training places for women 
trainees in order to meet the deficit of women teachers. Rajasthan has adopted an innovdve 
scheme to prepare specialized local teachers called Shiksha Karmis (literally meaning educational 
workers) through an intensive residential programme and continued on the spot guidance to these 

personnel. 



CHAPTER V 


Universal Enrolment and Retention 


Universal primary enrolment and retention among rural girls is a formidable challenge to the 
planners Despite substantial increase in educational facilities and enrolments, the goal of UPE 
appears to be distant The male female enrolment gaps at primary and upper primary continue to 
widen, more sharply at the upper prim ary/middle stage. The gaps are tlie widest among rural girls 
and rural boys and tend to close between the two sexes in urban areas. It is important to note that 
urban rural divide is equally alarming among the girls themselves. 

During 1950-51 and 1987-88, the total enrolments increased from 19.2 million to 92 9 
million at the primary stage The number of girls enrolled at this stage increased from 5.4 million 
to 37.8 million and enrolments for boys increased from 13.8 million to 55.2 million during this 
period. At the upper primary level, the total enrolments have gone up from 3.1 million to 29 9 
million, the corresponding rise for girls being 0,53 million to 10.7 million, and, for boys from 
2 6 million to 19,2 million Girls improved their share of primary enrolments from 38% in 1950- 
51 to 41% in 1987-88 and from 33% to 36% at llie upper primary stage Rural girls form about 
40% of the students in primary classes, 32% in upper primary classes, 27% in secondary classes 
and only 24% at the higher secondary level Urban girls are ahead at every level (Sec Figures 25 
and 26), 


In Classes 1-V, Scheduled Caste (SC) children account for 17 12% of total enrolment. Of ihe 
total 15,04 million SC children at this level, 5.9 million (39%) are girls. In Classes VI-VIII SC 
children from 14.94% of the total enrolments, of these 4,06 million SC children, 32% (1.28 
million) are girls 

Percentage of Scheduled Tribes (ST) children in total enrolment is 7,84. The 
ST girls enrolled at this stage are 2 6 million accounUng for 3.9% of ST children on rools. At the 
upper pnmary level, the enrolment rates of girls have moved up from 9 to 22 during this penod 
compared to 26 to 46 for boys in this age group 


Progress At the Elementary Stage of Rural Girls During 1965-86’' 
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At the pntnary stage, enrolments of rural girls doubled from 13.06 million to 25.98 
mi ion e urban girls also registered a two fold increase. Girls enrolments showed 

improved their share of toiiil enrolments 
0 to 39.48% at the primary level during this period, the corresponding 
percentage of urban girls went up from 43 20% to 45,16%. 

eir's increased from 1.20 million to 5.40 million 
times, and in urban areas, girls enrolment increased three times during 
this txinod As ,s evident, from Table 5,1, girls enrolments increased at a faster pace than 

goint up from 2^25^^to percentage to total 
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(iv) Needless Lo say, urban girls were already doing well in 1965 and hence show lower 
increase Infact, at the upper primary stage urban girls form over 47% of the students in 
urban areas, 

(v) This brings us back to the point that male female participation rates are converging in 
urban areas. Whereas the male-female gaps continue lo grow in rural areas (Table 5 2). 

TABLE S 1 

Enrolments In Millions at Primary and Upper Primary Level 


Second Survey Third Survey Fourth Survey Fifth Survey 

(1965-66) (1973-74) (J973-79) (1956-87) 



Royij 

Girls 

Total 

Roys 

Girls 

Toial 

Roys 

Girls 

Toul 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Primary 

Rural 

25 00 

13 06 

38 06 

30 22 

16 89 

47 11 

33 14 

18 70 

51 84 

39 83 

25 98 

65 81 

Urban 

6 07 

4 62 

10 69 

7 91 

6 22 

14 13 

9 21 

7 46 

16 67 

11 03 

9 08 

20 11 

Total 

31 07 

17 68 

48 75 

38 13 

23 1 1 

61 24 

42 35 

26 16 

68 51 

50 86 

35 06 

85 92 

Upper Pnmnry 

Rural 4,71 

1 20 

5 91 

6 30 

2 14 

8 44 

7 91 

3,05 

10 96 

12 33 

5 40 

17 73 

Urban 

2 81 

1 S3 

4 34 

3 35 

2 16 

5.51 

4 18 

2 82 

7 00 

5 32 

4.23 

9 55 

Tola! 

7 52 

2 73 

10 25 

9 25 

4 30 

13 95 

12 09 

5,87 

17.96 

17 63 

9,63 

27 28 

Primary 4 

Upper Prumry 

Rural 29 80 

14,26 

44,06 

36,53 

19 03 

55 56 

41 05 

21 64 

62,89 

53.91 

31 62 

85.53 

Urban 

8 88 

6 14 

15 02 

11 27 

8 38 

19 65 

13.39 

10 28 

23 67 

14 58 

13 07 

27 65 

Total 

38 68 

20 40 

59 08 

47 80 

27 41 

75 21 

54,44 

32.12 

B6 56 

68 49 

44.69 

113 18 


Source , Second All India Educational Survey (1965) NCERT 
Third All India Educational Survey (1973) NCERT 
Fourth All India Educational Survey (1978) NCERT 
Fifth All India Educauonal Survey (1986) NCERT 


TABLE 5 2 

Percentage of Girls to Total Enrolment at Primary and 
Upper Primary Level 196S-66 to 1986-87 


School Level 

Area 

Second hurvey 
! 965-66 

Third Survey 
1973-74 

Fourth Survey 
1978-79 

fifth Survey 
1986-87 


Rural 

34,23 

35 84 

36,18 

39.48 

Pnmary 

Urban 

43 20 


44,75 

45 17 


Total 

36 19 

37 73 

38 27 

40 81 

Middle 

Rural 

20 25 

25 32 

27.83 

31 82 

Urban 

35 15 



41 83 


Total 

26.56 

30.80 

32 70 

35 32 

Pnmary + Upper Pninary 

Rural 

32 36 

34,26 

34 73 

37 85 

Urban 


42 65 

44.44 

47 28 


Total 

34 52 

36 44 

37.11 

39.49 


Second All India Educational Survey (1965), Third Alt India Educational Survey (1973), Fourth All 
India Educational Survey (197S), dl Fifth Mi India Educational Survey, NCERT (1986) 
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TABLE 5 3 

Percentage Increase In Total and Girls Enrolment During 19711-Sti 


Classes 


Enrolmeni in Milhani 
!97S jm 


Percentage Increase 



Toial 

Girls 

Total 

Girls 

Total 

Girts 

Primary (Classes I-V) 




' 



Tout 

68 60 

26 25 

85.91 

35 06 

25 23 

33 35 

Rural 

51'.93 

18 79 

65 80 

25.98 

26.71 

38 24 

Urban 

16 67 

7,46 

20 11 

9,08 

20 65 

21 75 

Upper Primary (CUs.s VI 

10 vin) 






ToVal 

17 96 

5 87 

27 27 

9.63 

51 86 

64 03 

Rural 

10 96 

3,05 

17 73 

5 64 

61 76' 

84 94 

Urban 

7 00 

2 82 

9 54 

3,99 

36 35 

41 43 

Secondary (Class tX &. X] 







Toial 

7 04 

2 09 

11,52 

3,65 

63 67 

74.75 

Rural 

i 59 

0 84 

6 47 

1,77 

80,26 

110.98 

Urban 

3 45 

1.25 

5 05 

1 88 

46 41 

50 53 

Higher Secondary (Class XI & XII) 






Toial 

1 83 

0 46 

3.51 

1 08 

91 41 

137.48 

Rural 

0 59 

0 08 

I 33 

0 32 

124.64 

322,52 

Urban 

1 24 

0 38 

2 18 

0.76 

75,58 

100 52 


Source Fifth All India Educational Survey NCBRT (1986) 


Rural Urban and Inter level Disparities at School Statge 

As Table 5.3 shows' 

(i) Percentage increase of enrolmenis in rural areas has been higher than in urban areas at all 
stages of school education 

(ii) Girls enrolmenis have registered a higher increase than the lolal enrolments at all levels. 

(lii) Rural girls have registered higher percentage increase in their enrolments at all levels 

compared to urban girls and the increase in overall enrolment.? The percentage increase 
rises with every successive higher level. The enrolments of rural girls increased by 38% 
at primary. 85% at upper primary. 111% at secondary and 323% at higher secondary 
level. 

(iv) The hierarchy anrong different levels of school education is maintained with primary 
enrolments showing the lowest increase. It is true that part of the higher increase at 
hi^ghcr levels is an account of their relatively smaller base in 1978 This yet raises issues 
of resource aliocaiions as between different levels and also reflects rural stratification 
where belter off rural sections in better off rural locations are able to appropriate more 
than their share of tresources 

(v) It may also be noted that at the higher and higher secondary stage, the facilities as well 

or enrolments are disproportionately appropriated by urban populations. For instance, at 
higher secondary stage, enrolment in rural areas is barely 1.33 million as against 3.51 
mi lion in urban arc^. In the case of girls the disparity is even more marked, as there are 
v! VTT *’*^•'21 areas as against 0.76 million in urban areas in Classes 

(vv) girls ffom 74.1% of lolal girls at the primary stage, 58,57% at the upper.primary 

SveL 4oA9% at the secondary level and only 29,63% at the higher secondary stage 



Table 5 4 

Percentage of Girls to Total Enrolment by Levels C1PB6-87) 
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It may also be pomted out tliat the present enrolments in vanous classes sharply dwindle more 
so in the case of rural girls as one moves from Class I to XII. As seen in Table (5.11) and Figure 
29 for every 100 girls enrolled in Class I in rural areas, there are only 70 girls in Class II, 40 girls 

in Class V, 18 girls in Class Vll, 9 girls in Class X and one girl in Class XII. The conesponding 

figures in urban areas are 83 in Class II, 64 in Class VI, 52 in Class VIII, in Class X and 14 in 
Class XII, 

Percentage of Girls to Total Enrolment: Regional Variations 

The inter-state differences in the share of girls in total enrolment range from- 

— 28% in Rajasthan to 49 74% in Meghalaya at the primary level, 

— 19 75% in Rajasthan to 49 12% in Kerala at the upper primary level, 

— 16 82% in Rajasthan to 49,63% in Kerala at the secondary stage, and 

— 16,42% in Rajasthan to 46.44% in Goa at the higher secondary stage. 

Table 5,4 gives us virtually a cultural map of India, the highly sexist north and north western 
plains, the not so sexist south, relatively gender egalitarian coastal areas, and the entire mountain 
range from north west through north east. Matrilineal/matrilocal and gender egalitarian cultures 
have provided better status for girls. The patrilineal, patriarchal and patnlocal cultures pervade, 
more so, in the wheat bells of the north and preclude women from economic and social 
participation and place high value on scggregation of sexes Atdtudes to girls education are less 
liberal, even negative, especially in rural areas Tribal groups are more gender egalitarian, Hills and 
mountains give belter status to females. 

As noted earlier, in the rural areas, paiticipation of girls in education is lower than in urban 
areas 

The percentage of girls m total enrolment ranges from ; 

— 24 79% in Rajasthan to 48 68% in Kerala at the primary level in rural areas 37,58% in 
Rajasthan to 48.58% in Kerala in urban areas, 

— 12.16% in Rajasthan to 48.80% in Kerala at the upper primary level in rural areas 
34,50% in Rajasthan to 49.31 % in Kerala in urban areas, 

— 8.19% in Rajasthan to 49,35% in Kerala at the secondary stage in rural areas 25.09% in 
Rajasthan to 50.94% in Kerala in urban areas, 

— 8.25% m Rajasthan to 41.78% in Kerala at the higher secondary stage in rural areas 
19.37% m Rajasthan 53,07% in Kerala in urban areas (See Figure 29 & 30 and 
Appendix Table 9), 

Gross Enrolment Ratio at Primary and Upper Primary Level 

The Gross Enrolment Rado (GER) has moved from 42.6% in 1950-51 to 99.1% in 1988-89 
m primary classes (I-V), the GER for giils has gone up from 24.9% to 82 5% and for boys from 
60,8% to 115,71% during this period, 

At the upper primary level (Classes VI-VIII) the GER was moved from 12,9% to 56 6% 
during 1950-51 and 1988-89, for girls from 4,3% to 42 3% and for boys from 20,8% to 70 8%. 

The GER ranges from 47.30% in Rajasthan to 124 42% in Tamil Nadu for girls and from 
93 81% in Uttar Pradesh to 143 35% in Tripura for boys in 25 states at the primary level Among 
the seven union territories, the GER of girls at this level ranges from 56.08% in Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli to 135.29% in Lakshadweep and for boys from 61.99% in Chandigarh to 159 43% in 
Lakshadweep, 
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Al ihe upper primary level, ihe GER for girls in Lhe states ranges from 17 29% in Rajasthan 
to 98.8% in Kerala and for boys from 49 40% in Bihar to 116 68% in Goa. Among the union 
tern Lories, the GER for girls at this level ranges from 33 20% in Dadra and Nagar Haveli to 
102.90% in Lakshadweep and for boys from 55 24% in Chandigarh to 113.69% in Pondicherry. 

States with girls enrolments above 100 per cent in 1988-89 have shown increase of 30 to 60 
percentage points with the exception ot Kerala which recorded 19 point increase. This is 
understandable considering its already wide base in 1978. 

States with girls enrolments between 75 to 100 have also shown increase of 21 to 53 points 
with the exception of Punjab which shows only a 4 points increase. The case of Punjab needs 
exploraUon considering its high GDP per capita and well developed infrastructure. 

States below 75 per cent girls enrolments have shown an increase of 17 to 33 points 
(Table 5 5) 


TABLE 55 

Enrolmenl Ratio of Girls al Primary Level' Increase Between 1978-88 


SI No. 

Stalis 

I9SS-89 

1977-78 

Increase 
m percen 

over 197S 
tage points 

1, 

Mi7.oram 

135 29 

87 50 

+ 

47 79 

2. 

Tamd Nadu 

124 42 

80 41 

+ 

44 01 

3. 

Nagaland 

121 19 

62 10 

+ 

59 09 

5 

Tnpura 

11970 

61.36 

+ 

58 34 

5. 

Maharashtra 

113 45 

70 08 

+ 

43 37 

6. 

Manipur 

112.66 

65 52 

+' 

47,14 

7, 

West Bengal 

110 50 

57,97 

+ 

52 53 

8 

Goa 

106 24 

69 84 


36 40 

9. 

Himachal Pradesh 

IQS 15 

65 06 

+ 

40 69 

10. 

Sikkim 

105 72 

53,33 

+ 

52,39 

11. 

Meghalaya 

105 41 

60 00 

+ 

45,41 

12 

Kerala 

104 60 

85,47 

+ 

19 13 

13 

Gujaral 

101 03 

59.62 

+ 

41.41 

14 

Kamaiaka 

96 37 

67 46 

+ 

28 91 

15. 

Pubjab 

93 31 

89 04 

+ 

4 27 

16. 

Andhra Pradesh 

89 72 

50 03 


39 69 

17 

Arunachal Pradesfi 

83 83 

30 30 

+ 

53 53 

18 

Madhya Pradesh 

81,48 

32 57 


48 91 

19 

Onssa 

79 00 

44 54 


34 46 

20 

Assam 

76,13 

54.77 


21.36 

21. 

Utlar Pradesh 

58.08 

32 74 

+ 

25 34 

22. 

Bihar 

54 19 

37 14 

+ 

17,05 

23 

Rajasthan 

47 30 

23,02 

+ 

24.28 


25 

Union Temlonea 


Below 100 


Below 75^ 


Daman &. Diu 

Lakshadweep 

Pondicherry 

148.00 

146,44 

123.69 

69 84 

100 00 

74,29 

+ 

+ 

+ 

79 16 
46.44 
49.40 

i 

Delhi 

A & N IsUndit 

Dadra i Nagar Haveli 

94.26 

90,53 

77.58 

73 39 

100 00 

50 00 

+ 

+ 

20 87 
9.47 
27.58 

Chandigarh 

59.41 

59 10 


0 31 


Source' 1, MHRD Annual Siaiislics 1989-89 


2, Fourth Educational Survey, NCERT (1978) 
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However, 1988-89 data does suggest further improvement in overall participation rales of girls 
(rural and urban combined). All centrally governed union territories have shown, remarkable 
progress which can be attributed to their small size and substantial financial inputs among others. 

Gross Enrolment Ratios of Rural Girls 1978-86 

The participation rates of rural girls are far lower than their urban counterparts, the largest gap 
exists between rural girls and urban boys. 

TABLE 5 6 

Gross Enrolment Ratio at Elemenlary Stage by Rural Urban 
Area In 19SS 




Pnmary 



Upper Pnmary 



Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Girls 

7<l 

88 

78 

27 

64 

35 

Boys 

106 

100 

lOS 

53 

84 

60 


Sourct ; Fifih All India Educaiional Survey (1986) NCERT (Unpbubshed Daia) 

Due 10 non availability of rural urban statistics analysis ofUPE of rural girls is confined to 
Educational Surveys of the NCERT. The GER of rural girls is compared as between the Fourth 
All India Educational Survey (1978) and the Fifth All India Education Survey (1986). Broad 
indicauon are; 

(i) Whereas (GER) both rural and urban boys at the primary level has crossed the 100 mark, 
one out of every four rural girls is not enrolled As against this nine out of every ten 
urban girls are on school rolls 

(li) Univcrsalisalion of upper primary education is a far cry as 65 out of every 100 girls and 
40 out of every 100 boys are still outside school. Three fourths of the rural girls and 
nearly half of rural boys are still outside school. 

(ill) Inter-state variations are substanual, more so in the case of girls (See Appendix Table 5). 

(iv) The GER for girls ranges from 51 in Orissa lo 127 in Goa and 149 in Daman and Diu at 
the primary level For rural girls, it ranges from 43 in Rajasthan to 130 in Sikkim and 
154 in Daman and Diu and for urban girls the range is between 47 in Rajasthan lo 132 
in Goa 

(v) At the upper primary stage, the GER of girls ranges from 16 in Rajasthan to 96% in 
Goa For rural girls, the GER vanes from 14 in Madhya Pradesh to 91 in Goa and 96 in 
Delhi For urban girls, the GER ranges from 48 in West Bengal to 115 in Goa and 121 
m Daman and Diu. 

Analysis of 1986-87 GER for girls in Primary Education in rural areas reflects substantial 
improvement since 1978, with several slates and union territories showing an increase of more 
than 50 percentage points, viz, Arunachal Pradesh. Daman and Diu, Lakshadweep, Delhi, Sikkim, 
Goa, Pondicherry, Tripura, Nagaland, Dadra and Nagar Haveli, Meghalaya, Maharashtra, other 
slates like Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, A & N Islands, Assam, Haryana, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh have registered an increase of 30 to 40 percentage points. Among educationally 
backward stales, the percentage point increase had been below 25, Rajasthan (20), U.P (IS), Bihar 
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(J6), J&K (24), and West Bengal (12). Kerala, Punjab and Chandigarh have shown an increase of 
8,17 and 9 percentage points respectively which is understandable as these states had already 
achieved about 90% and above enrolments among rural girls at primary level in 1978 
(See Table 5 7), 


TABLE 5,7 

Gross Enrolment Ratio of Girls at Primary Level 
(Classes I-V and Age Group 6-11 years) 


St No 

StateslUnwn Territories 

Rural 

1978 

1986 

Urban 

1978 

1986 

Rural A Urban (Combined) 
1978 1986 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

46 

79 

63 

84 

50 

80 

2 

Arunachal Pradesh 

29 

77 

50 

95 

30 

78 

3, 

Assam 

62 

81 

69 

86 

55 

81 

4 

Goa 

73 

126 

63 

132 

70 

127 

5 

Bihar 

35 

51 

71 

62 

37 

53 

6 

Gujarat 

59 

95 

60 

97 

60 

95 

7 

Haryana 

41 

80 

31 

69 

39 

78 

B 

Himachal Pradesh 

69 

92 

41 

96 

65 

93 

9 

Jammu Jk Kashmir 

36 

61 

58 

98 

41 

67 

10 

Kamaiaka 

68 

86 

66 

139 

68 

99 

n, 

Kerala 

86 

105 

77 

101 

86 

105 

12, 

Madhya Pradesh 

27 

69 

54 

101 

33 

76 

13, 

Maharashtra 

52 

106 

155 

no 

70 

107 

14, 

Manipur 

64 

89 

73 

82 

66 

87 

15 

Meghalaya 

66 

no 

42 

91 

60 

107 

16. 

Mizoram 

90 

142 

80 

83 

88 

118 

17. 

Nagaland 

58 

112 

200 

73 

62 

104 

18 

0ns sa 

46 

80 

37 

94 

45 

82 

19 

Punjab 

92 

too 

79 

72 

89 

93 

20 

Rajasthan 

20 

43 

30 

79 

23 

51 

21, 

Sikkim 

43 

130 

200 

47 

53 

116 

22 

Tamil Nadu 

81 

128 

80 

104 

80 

120 

23 

TnPura 

59 

114 

87 

98 

61 

113 

24 

Uttar Pradesh 

30 

48 

46 

62 

33 

50 

25 

West Bengal 

60 

72 

54 

64 

58 

70 

26, 

Andeman and Nicobar Island 

60 

83 

71 

93 

62 

86 

27, 

Chandigarh 

100 

109 

55 

77 

59 

79 

28, 

Dadar and Nagar Haveh 

50 

no 

- 

93 

50 

107 

29, 

Delhi 

90 

144 

72 

86 

73 

90 

30, 

Daman & Dm 

73 

154 

63 

142 

70 

149 

31 

Lakshdweep 

100 

143 

- 

134 

100 

137 

32 

Pondicherry 

65 

126 

87 

108 

74 

126 


AU India 

47' 

74 

64 

88 

51 

78 


Source Fourth All India Eduction Survey, (1?7S), NCERT 
Fifth All India Education Survey, (JffSdj, NCERT 


States needing urgent attention in the matter ofUPE of rural girls are Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar which account for one third of the country's population Infact, all states with girls 
enrolment below S0% in rural areas should be categorized as educationally backward in which case 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, Arunachal 
Pradesh, Orissa, Haryana and Assam (border line case) qualify for continued special ^ttention 
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The States and Union Territones likely to achieve universal education at the upper primary 
level among rural gtrls are KeralUi Goa, Lakshadweep and Delhi In foreseable future, UPE or UEE 
does not appear feasible with 7 states having less than 25% enrolments among rural girls in 
Classes VI-VIIl, 20 states and Union Territories with less than 50% enrolment, seven states with 
enrolments between 50-75% and only four StatesAJTs with rural girls enrolments between 75- 
100 % 


TABLE 58 


Gross Enrolment Ratio of Girls at Upper Primary Level 
(Classes VI-VIII) and Age Group 11-14 In 1978-86 


SI No 

Siates/Union Territories 

Rural 


Urban 


Rural A Urban (Combined) 

1978 

1986 

1978 

1986 

1978 

1986 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

14 

17 

45 

50 

21 

25 

2. 

Afunachal Pradesh 

19 

34 

0 

59 

18 

27 

3, 

Assam 

31 

35 

30 

79 

31 

39 

4, 

Bihar 

10 

12 

24 

43 

12 

16 

S, 

Goa 

47 

91 

67 

115 

65 

96 

6 

Mizoram 

77 

59 

75 

54 

77 

57 

7. 

Gujaral 

41 

35 

51 

64 

44 

44 

a 

Haryana 

19 

31 

70 

72 

32 

40 

9 

Himachal Pradesh 

42 

61 

41 

108 

42 

65 

10 

Jammu & Kashmir 

20 

33 

45 

87 

27 

42 

It 

Kamalaka 

28 

27 

58 

88 

37 

42 

12. 

Kerala 

71 

86 

87 

102 

74 

88 

13 

Madhya Pradesh 

12 

14 

40 

61 

19 

24 

14, 

Maharashira 

38 

42 

55 

68 

44 

52 

15 

Manipur 

31 

40 

67 

69 

37 

53 

16. 

Meghalya 

47 

44 

44 

76 

47 

49 

17 

Nagaland 

48 

35 

200 

45 

154 55 

37 

18. 

Orissa 

27 

25 

28 

63 

27 

30 

19, 

Punjab 

50 

49 

73 

70 

55 

54 

20 

Rajasthan 

7 

8 

22 

45 

12 

16 

21. 

Sikkim 

38 

52 

100 

45 

78 

51 

22 

Tamil Nadu 

34 

53 

42 

83 

38 

63 

23. 

Tripura 

24 

44 

60 

103 

28 

50 

24 

Uuar Pradesh 

12 

16 

37 

56 

17 

23 

25 

West Bengal 

28 

33 

39 

48 

32 

32 

26, 

A & N Islands 

40 

72 

50 

96 

43 

78 

27, 

Chandigarh 

100 

51 

64 

78 

64 

76 

28 

lladar & Nagar Havcli 

33 

28 

- 

71 

63 

79 

29, 

Delhi 

56 

96 

64 

78 

64 

96 

30 

Lakshdweep 

100 

77 


77 

100 

77 

31, 

Daman &. Diu 

47 

64 

67 

121 

65 

85 

32 

Pondicherry . 

56 

69 

50 

77 

52 

72 


All India 

24 

27 

45 

64 

29 

3/ 


Source Fourth All India Educational Survey' (1978) NCERT 
Fifth All India Educational Survey (1989) NCERT 
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Age Specific Enrolments 1986-87 
6-11 Years 

Age specific enrolment ratio for age group 6-11 years in 1986-87 was 75.89 for boys and girls 
combined; it was 64 59 for girls and 66.43 for boys. The age specific (6-11 years) ratio was 61.28 
for rural girls compared to 87,43 rural boys. 86 43 urban guls and 92 35 for urban boys 
11-14 Years 

Age specific enrolment ratio for age group 11-14 years in 1986-87 was 51.17; 63 11 for boys 
and only 38 41 for girls. The age specific (11-14 years) ratio was only 31.03 for rural girls 
compared to 57 64 for rural boys, 78 13 for urban girls and 81 86 for urban boys 

(i) The above data also speaks of the educational disadvantage of rural girls vis-a-vis rural 
boys. The contrasts are marked between rural girls and their urban counterparts, the gap 
being the widest between rural girls and urban boys. 

(ii) Male-female gaps tend to close in urban areas and are very wide in rural areas. 

TABLE 5 9 

Percentage oT Girls and Buys aged 6-11 Years and 11*14 Years 
at School In 1981 and 1986 


Age group 

1981* 

Girls 

Boys 

1986@ 

Girls 

Boys 

6-11 Years 





Rural 

31 28 

50 57 

61.28 

87 43 

Urban 

64,71 

72 70 

75.84 

83.00 

11-14 Years 





Rural 

30 12 

59.52 

31 03 

57.64 

Urban 

66 98 

78.32 

60.44 

81 86 


Source Census of India 1981 

@ Fi/lh All India Educational Survey (1986} NCERT 

As Table 5.9 on age specific enrolments for primary age group children in 1981 and 1986 
shows, there is a significant improvement in the educational participation of 6-11 years old 
children in rural areas Rural girls have registered a 30 percentage points increase and the rural boys 
have done even better The improvement in age group 11-14 years is marginal for rural girls and 
has in fact declined for rural boys. The two sets of data are not strictly comparable, yet these 
comparative figures are helpful in measuring the trends in participation of children in the age group 
6-14 years, and for making a rough assessment of the magnitude of the tasks, 

Dropout Rates and Retention 

Pnm^ education of rural girls in India is characterised by low participation and still poorer 
retention in the system, While the educational system has phenomenally increased its outreach and 
coverage at the primary level and enrolment rates have gone up appreciably, the massive drop out 
continues to drain the system. As is established by research and experience, five years of effective 
schooling or its equivalent is essential for making the populations permanently literate. It is, 
therefore, absolutely essential not only to enrol children but to retain them for five years and also 
enable them to successfully complete primary education or its equivalent 
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In India, only half the children who get enrolled in Class I reach Class V, with fifty per cent 
of the drop out at the pnmary stage taking place between Classes I and 11. Allowing for the fact 
that the holding power of the schools is poor on account of poor infrastructure and uninteresting 
learning environment, this heavy drop out needs an explanation. It is estimated that on account of 
the official stress on enrolments, and the child census preceding the enrolment drive, a lot of 
(names of) children are registered on school rolls at the start of the session and their names 
continue dll the end of the years and or even later. 

It is, therefore, very likely that a large number of children perhaps don't actually drop in to the 
school. 

In 1981-82, the drop out rate for girls was 55.5 per cent girls drop-outs, as against 47 per 
cent for boys at the primary stage. At the upper primary stage, dropout rate was 68 5 per cent for 
boys and 77 70 pet cent for girls. The dropout rate for girls in 1981-82 varied from 10.1% in 
Kerala to 81% in Manipur at the primary stage and for 23% in Kerala to 88.5% in Meghalaya. The 
wastage is more in the early years of schooling as Lhe maximum dropout takes place between 
Classes I and III, is and higher among girls in rural areas. 

The interstate variations in dropout rates from Class I to VIII range from 16.17% for boys in 
Kerala to 79,23% in Arunachal Pradesh, and for girls from 15,66% in Kerala to 80 08% in Andhra 
Pradesh The drop out rate for SC boys ranges from 13.50% in Pondicherry to 93.51% Arunachal 
Pradesh and for SC girls from 40.53% in Haryana to 96 07% in Arunachal Pradesh. For the ST 
boys, the dropout rates varied from 34.68% in Tamil Nadu to 97.22% and for ST girls from 5 62% 
in Uttar Pradesh to 84,89% in Manipur. (Sec Appendix Table 11) 

The girls suffer from abnormally high incidence of drop out. In fact a large majority of them 
consist of 'pullouts' who are pulled out of the educational system by sheer force of socio-economic 
and cultural compulsions Then, there are the 'pushouts' who because of the infirmity of the 
present educational system, like irrelevance of curriculum, discnminatory attitudes of teachers, 
parents and community regarding the value of education particularly to girls who are forced to quit 
without completing the primary stage of education. 

The situation among rural girls was found to be much worse in 1976. According to a national 
study conducted in 13 major states, the dropout rate for girls in rural areas was 65.6% compared to 
22.3 per cent in urban areas. The high rate of dropout of girls in rural areas offsets the better 
performance of girls in urban areas. At the m'iddle stage, drop out rate for rural girls was 52% 
compared to 44% for urban girls, (NCERT Study, 1976) 

The 1976 NCERT study reflected that there were more repeaters than premature withdrawals 
contnbuting to the overall dropout in a particular batch. Further, the high rate of dropout was more 
in earlier classes i.e. between Class I and II and the enrolments stabilized in later classes. It was 
also found that states in which the primary stage constituted Classes I-IV the dropout of girls was 
very high, and was higher among the rural girls. (52% for rural girls compared to 44.1% for urban 
girls). 

Selected Educational Statistics (1988-89) of the MHRD, Government of India indicate that the 
dropout rate between Classes 1-VIII was 60.70% for boys and 70.05% for girls, 56.43% for 
scheduled caste boys and 64.24% for scheduled caste girls; and 71.5% for scheduled tribe boys and 
78.43% for scheduled tribe girls (See Figure 31). In the absence of information on rural and urban 
areas separately, and assuming that rural urban disparities highlighted in several micro studies the 
situation of rural girls merits attention. Also, as bulk of the SC and ST population is rural, the 
dropout rate of SC and ST children can be taken as indicative for rural areas. 
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TABLE 5 11 

Percertage Enrolment of Girls In Selected Classes to the 
Total Enrolment al Girls In Class I In 1986-87 


Class 


Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 


Rural 


I 

too 00 

n 

70.19 

V 

39 56 

vm 

17 77 

X 

9,33 

xn 

1,44 


Urban 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

82 55 

72 94 

62.24 

45 06 

51 82 

25,35 

35 85 

15 24 

14 04 

4 24 


Source Fifth Ml India Educational Survey, (1986) NCERT 

In the case of rural girls the tapering of ihc enrolment is sharper and rural urban disparities 
become wider with successive higher classes For every 100 girls in Class I in rural and urban 
areas rcspcclively, there are only 40 rural girls compared to 65 urban girls in Class V and only 18 
rural girls and 52 urban girls in Class VIll. In Class Xll, of his percentage is reduced to 1.44 for 
rural girls coijiparcd to 14.04% for urban girls (See Figure 32). 

The inter slate variations are large. High female enrolment States of Kerala and Punjab for 
instance have more number of girls in Class II compared to Class 1 at the moment. In Kerala, 
again the percentage enrolment of girls in Class V to total enrolment of girls in Class I is 109 57 
in urban areas in 96 59 for both rural and urban areas combined; and in Class VIII the figures are 
76 46 for rural girls, 109 29 for urban girls and 80.68 for rural and urban combined In Goa this 
percentage is 89 in Class V and 75.06 in Class Vlll. Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, Chandigarh, A & 
N Islands, Daman and Diu, Delhi and Pondicherry are the other States and UTs where the 
enrolments in Class VIII arc more than 50% of Class I (Appendix Table 12). 

Poor retention at the elementary stage affects availability of rural women teachers in the long 
run Not even two per cent of rural girls, it appears, make it to higher secondary education which 
is the entry requirement for primary teachers’ training courses 

Cau.se.s for High Drop Out of Rural Girls 

Reasons for high drop out among girls given by the parents, the community, the girls 
themselves, the educational practitioners are, poverty, early marriage, helping parents with 
housework and agricultural work, unattractive school environment, parents illiteracy and 
indifference, lack of a positive educational climate, neglect of studies leading to repeated failure and 
finally withdrawal from schools Girls join very late and are withdrawn the onset of puberty 
Parents do not sec any benefits of girls continuing in school and are in a hurry to marry them off 
so that a liability is shed 

Preliminary findings of a national study show a striking difference in the self perception of 
stay-ins and drop outs, the former had a relatively higher self image and very supportive family 
environment by and large. There were however, cases where girls showed great determination and 
doing well inspitc of several odds By an large, dropouts were from relatively poorer households 
who may initially register the girls in school but, later, withdraw them on account of economic 


* In Uie case of Kerala, on aocouni of continued decline in populaiion growth rales and birth rales, the number 
of chiJdreH in lower classes of the pnrnary cycle are decbning, al limas leading lo closing down o soiTie 
pnmary schools in the slate. 
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compulsions of work at home and many times on-account of lack of clothes and extra-tuition 
costs Girls if they do not fare well repeatedly are withdrawn whereas boys are made to continue. 
Girls get much less lime for studying at home, and, leisure and play are remote events in their 
lives. Boys have the liberty to play and even while away their lime as it is considered natural that 
they are playful. 

It may be pertinent to point out that though enrolment ratios of girls in primary and upper 
primary are very high in the north eastern stales, the drop out rates of girls are equally high and 
field studies and field observation shows that though gender discrimination is not prominent in 
other aspects like food, health, personal freedom, girls are held back for working on the fields and 
looking after animals and little use is seen by the parents of formal education for them. 

Reasons for Low Enrolment of Rural Girls 

The reasons assigned for non enrolment of rural girls are a combination of educational and 
extra educational factors, where low and inadequate provision (supply) compounds the socio¬ 
economic disadvantage of rural girls 

Most of the existing studies and observations of the field officers point to the following major 
reasons for low enrolment of guls; 

(i) Low access and provisiori of educauonal facilities. 

(ii) Lack of adequate support services of child care, medical and health care. 

(iii) Lack of access to convenient sources of water, fodder and fuel. 

(iv) Low female literacy and associated low status of women. 

(v) Low parental education and apathy to education of daughters. 

(vi) Low valuation of female life itself and discriminatory attitudes towards female child in 
access to food, health care education and leisure 

! (vii) Early marriage of girls hinders their educational chances. 

(viii) Keeping poverty as a constant, in poorer households the burden of male unemployment 
is passed on to women and children, particularly girls. Daughters attend to domestic 
chores and sibling care. Hence they either do not join school or drop out This trend will 
continue unless employment is assured for one adult (Raj, 1985) 

(ix) Women's and girl's work is considered interchangeable but boys work, and hence the 
perceived 'opportunity costs' for girls are higher than those for boys (Chamie, 1983:32). 
An Indian study, shows that a 10% rise in female wages reduced girls’ school attendance 
by 5%. (Rosenzweig, 1980 18) 

(x) Girls m poorer families contribute to their brother's educauon. AddiUonal women and 
young girls in the family labour pool significantly improve the amount of schooling 
which male children receive (Ashby, 1985) 

(xi) The large size of poverty households is a deterrent to female education, as girls from 
such households are required at home for sibling care and for domestic work, in addition 
to helping the parents on family farms and household industry/labour. 

(xii) However, the number of female children enrolled in schools, rises with rise in the levels 
of household income (Shrestha, 1983; Nayar 1988), Khan 1989, parental education, 

* education, (Shah, 1989), the size of land holdings (Rosenzweig, 

(xni) A recent study has found a positive relationship between he per capita household 
oxpendilure (PCHH) and proportion of children at school. With the increase in PCHH, 
the enrolment of girls catches up fast. The enrolment rate for girls and boys equalises 
when Lhe average per capita household expenditure of about Rs, 225 per months is 
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achieved. It may be noted that only 5% rural and 15% urban population has per capita 
expenditure above this range. Beyond this level of expenditure, the enrolments of girls 
are not only the same as boys but is even higher in urban areas. For this group, 
enrolment ratio of children in the age group 5-10 years is above 80% whereas this is 
only 40% for the families with PCHH of Rs. 40-50 per month only and only 2 8% of 
the urban population lives below this level. Similaily the gap between rural male and 
rural female enrolment declines with increase in expenditure, but the girls enrolment docs 
not catch up with that of boys (Jalaluddm, 1900 and Figure 34a) 

(xiv) Middle class families see education of girls differently. Education of girls is seen as 
important for raising children 'properly' and to keep the homes running efficiently. In 
addition, education is seen as an enabling factoi for women to earn a 'second income' for 
fighting rising costs of maintaining standards of living It is also seen as an insurance 
against widowhood, desertion, divorce, so that women can be on their own in such an 
eventuality and arc not a 'liability' to their families. Acccss/enrolmcnt is class related. 

(xv) Further, direct cost of girls' schooling arc seen as higher in terms of clothes, community 
costs and other incidcntds compared to boys (Nayar 1989a). In patrilineal, patrilocal 
household, investment in girls' education is seen as inlructuous and unnecessary, as the 
gains if any would accrue to another household (Nayar 1989a; Shah 1986, 253; Qasem, 
1983 21). 

(xvi) Monetary considerations apart, negative utility is ascribed to girls cducaLion Rural 
parents do not wish to educate girls for it will spoil them and make them shirk hard 
labour which they expected to do' once they migrate to the husband's household on 
marriage (Scctharamu and Usha Devi, 1985; 61). However, another study shows that 
changing economic conditions can change cultural attitudes The practice of hiring 
individual labour rather tlian families has led to surplus pool of family labour Girls are 
sent to .school as a famine fighting strategy. This is done with the expectation that such 
a girl would marry an educated white collar groom, who may help them m time of need 
(Caldwell, 1985), 

Need for Separate Study of Low Enrolment and Drop Out 

Reason,! for high drop out rate of girls may be somewhat similar to those which inhibit their 
participation and enrolment, but arc not the same. These need to be distinguished for the simple 
reason that they arc related to two different sets of girls Drop out occurs only after the girls have 
overcome the initial social and economic constraints and have been admitlcd into the educational 
system These girls have come in regardless of the fact whether the school is single sex or co- 
educaLonal or whether there is a woman teacher in posiUon or not. If they drop out, the school has 
to share and not assign the total blame to poverty, illiteracy and negligence of parents For 
whatever reasons, the parents sent them to school, we couldn't keep them 

On the other hand low enrolment of girls is characteristic of northern plains, large states with 
large populations below the poverty line, with deep moorings of sexism and extremely feudal 
social relations combined with serious under provision in terms of schools Lack of single sex 
schools and shortage of women teachers in this belt where sex segregation is the highest, more 
particularly in rinal areas, compounds the problem of low enrolment among girls in this region 

There is need, therefore, to look at the two separate though interrelated phenomena, one 
concerning "the drop ms" and the other concerning "the shut outs". Further, rural urban 
disaggregation of data and analysis is necessary, as the two contexts arc totally disparate and, 
therefore, require differential strategics of intervention 

As the present study has highlighted male female gaps are closing s'cry fast in urban areas, 
both in terms of enrolments and retention. But the real divide is the rural urban divide, in terms of 
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provision (institutions, physical facilities, teachers) enrolment and retention All evidence points 
to the lower standing of rural girls compared to rural boys and urban girls. The crucial person on 
whom all attention must be focussed is the Rural Girl in education. 

There is the important question of taking into account the rural stratificatory structures, which 
impinge on education of girls. The intra-rural disparities among regions, among different ethnic, 
religious and caste groups, among men and women are much wider Gender and caste lines are hard 
to cross in rural areas as gender roles and occupations condnue to be perceived in traditional terms. 

Complementary Strategies 
(i) Non-Formal Education 

A programme of Non-Formal Education (NFE) for out of school children was started in 1980- 
81 in nine educationally backward states Andhra ftadesh, Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Orissa, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal were categonsed as educationally 
backward based on the criteria of pnmary and upper primary enrolments and femaleTiteracy. In the 
Seventh Plan, Arunaheal Pradesh was added to this list and now the scheme operates m these ten 
states which account for 75% of the non-cnrollcd children in the age group 6-14 years. Girls 
formed 58% of the out of school children and thus are expected to be the major beneficiaries of 
NFE programmes (Table 5.12). 


TABLE 512 


Out of School Children' in India in 1981 (in millions) 



6-11 years 


11-14 years 


Rural 

t/rliaFi 

Rural 

Urban 

Male 

19 53 

2 90 

1 82 

1 82 

Female 

25,21 

3,53 

11 99 

1 70 

Total 

44 74 

6 43 

19 81 

2 94 


Source Census of India, I9S1. 


According to the 1981 census, 51.17 million children m the age group 6-11 years were not 
enrolled m schools, of these 56% were girls In the age group 11-14 years. Ihc number of out of 
school children was 22.75 million of whom 60% were girls. Rural girls accounted for 88% of the 
out of school female children in the age group 6-11 and 11-14. 

Setting up of NFE centres was visualised as a supportive system to the existing school 
system which was unable to meet the needs of children from hard core poor groups of population, 
among them girls working children, nomads, and children living in remote and separately 
populated difficult areas Under this scheme assistance is given to the states and voluntary agencies 
for the setting up and maintenance of non formal education centres, The Central Government gives 
50 per cent assistance to the states and 100% assistance to voluntary organisations. Assistance is 
given for exclusively girls centres (since 1983-84) on 90 per cent basis. The scheme is in 
operation in the ten ^ucationally backward states in all 274,000 NFE centres are being run In 
addition to the government programmes, about 250 voluntary agencies run NFE centres, almost all 
of them on the pattern of government projects (Table 5 13). 
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TABLE 5 13 


Enroimcnt In NFE Centres In 198fi-B7 


Area 

Primary 

Number of 

Upper Pnmary 

Boys 

Enrolment 

Guls 

Tolal 

Rural 

111061 

6449 

1948193 

1446477 

3394670 


(93 72) 

(89 96) 

(57,39) 

(42,61) 

(1100.0) 


7440 

720 

145800 

131358 

277164 


(6 28) 

(10.04) 

(50 61) 

(49.39) 

(100.0) 


118501 

7169 

2093999 

1577835 

3671834 


(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(57 03) 

(42,97) 

(100,0) 


Source F‘fth All India Educational Survey, (1986) NCERT, 


There were a total of 125,670 NFE centres in 1986-87 out of which 93 5% were in rural areas 
enrolling 3.67 million children of whom only 42.97% were girls. There were close to 1.5 million 
rural girls enrolled in NFE centres in 1986 

In 1986-87, there were a total 90988 villages having 110943 NFE centres, of these centres, 
16867 were for boys, 15414 for girls exclusively and 78662 co-educadonal centres. Uttar Pradesh 
has the largest number of NFE centres i.e. 19730, followed by Bihar (13471), Andhra Pradesh 
(11257), Madhya Piadesh (11022), West Bengal (8346), Rajasthan (7060), Assam (6170). As is 
evident, the scheme is not uniformly implemented, with 50% of the NFE centres in three states 
VIZ, UP, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. In all, (he coverage is low, barely 15% of the villages have a 
NFE centre 

As can be seen from Appendix Table 10, only about 43% of the girls enrolled in NFE centres 
at primary in rural areas are between the age of 6-14 years. This raises the issue of looking for 
viable alternative channels of education for adolescent girls above fourteen and linking of NFE 
with the condensed courses of the Central Social Welfare Board It may be noted that, initially, the 
scheme was meant for children in age group 6-14 years, as it was felt that in several areas 
especially where no formal schools were available, NFE centres would be the only learning mode 
available for children, although now the strict policy is to open NFE centres in school less 
habitations on a priority basis. 

The NFE programme has expanded without due regard to quality, equivalence, credibility and 
comparability in terms of inputs and outputs. There is a general lack of conviction about the 
whole programme. The slates are not willing to commit resources There is administrative neglect 
and lack of faith and commitment on part of the functionaries and the families of children who are 
supposed to benefit from the programme There is little attempt to adjust the syllabus to the needs 
of the learner, who belong to the indigent groups of population. The quality of instructors leaves 
much to be desired as their professional preparation is weak. The instructor is under-paid and the 
learning materials, lighting arrangements and instructional equipment is much below the 
acceptable level. Incentives like a free meal, free uniforms and free books/textbooks etc. do not 
exist, More often than not, formal books and syllabi are covered within a few months by 
instructors and infrastructural facilities are also poor. The child is expected to attain primary/upper 
primary level academic competence. Nothing in the name of support services exists for NFE, nor 
any bid to make it into a multi-sectoral programme for convergence of various child care services 
and programmes for young girls. The isolation of majority of primary schools is bad enough, the 
isolation of an NFE centre especially in hamlets!habitations where there is no other development 
services available is worst. 
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The entire programme is being reorganised as follows: 

(a) Area coverage; All agencies taking up NFE will ensure that all children in the area ol 
their responsibility, regularly attend and complete primary education, either through 
formal Or non formal centres. 

(b) Comprehensive micro planning exercises will be undertaken to determine the need for 
NFE centres. 

(c) Special attention will be paid to areas where children work under exploitative conditions. 

(eft NFE centres, will also be opened m school less habitations. 

(e) The comparability between formal and non-formal education would entail comparable 
outcomes in terms of minimum levels of competence as laid out for a particular level. 

(f) Adequate technical resource supporl would be provided by revamping SCERTs and 
setting up state and district level resource centres, 

(g) The honorarium of the instructor will be raised and the quality of his/her training 
improved, 

(h) Voluntary agencies will be encouraged to taken on a larger role with greater flexibility. 

(i) Management of NFE will be improved with separate structures at the slate and district 
level with sufficient powers and honorarium etc. to the instructors. 

(j) A clear preference will be given to women in the management and running of the NFE 
programme, 

(k) So far the NFE system has mainly worked at the primary level. Attention will be paid to 
upper primary level now, with children having the option either to join the formal 
system or to continue through the open school. 

0) A proper system ol monitoring and evaluation will be established to ensure the necessary 
quantuauve and qualitative data become available for improvement of the programme 
(MHRD Educauon for All: 53-57), 

It has perhaps to be admitted that there is still, continued lack of conceptual clarity as to 
whether NRE is only a short term intermediary strategy till such lime as a formal .school can be 
provided to all children or is an alternative independent parallel mode of learning for the young 
with adequate bridges to and from the formal. It is admitted frankly that India is not in a position 
U) provide formal schooling to its 300 million children below 14 years and to over 210 million in 
the age group 6.14 years. In forcseable luture, it will not be possible to create a .supply induced 
demand, i e open a properly equipped and staffed pnmary school in every neighbourhood That we 
are not supplying education in required measures and are not willing to deformalire tlie middle class 
loaded formal sysicm to make it more flexible, receptive and seiisiuve to ilic needs ol masses, is 
our failure Infact, both the formal and non formal have failed to do one thing, i.e. capacity 
building among ihe young, capacity to work, capacity to live life to its fullest, capacity to care and 
share other people's concerns, and finally the capacity to face adversity and to be able to utilise 
opportunities when ihey come. 

(ii) Early Childhood Care and Education 

Children in developing countries are shaped powerfully by poverty in early childhood Early 
childhood care and education (ECCE) acquires critical importance as a major compensatory 
programme in India where more than half the children are bom and live in dire poverty. The very 
concept connotes early intervention in the 'care' and 'education' of the child for a holistic 
development, Health, nutrition, physical, mental, social and emotional needs of a child are to be 
consciously catered for, 

Although the Indian constitution does not specifically mention pre-school education, article 45 
directs ihe State to provide free and compulsory education to all children upto the age of fourteen. 
By implication provision of formal schooling to 6-14 year age group through the programme of 
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universalization of elementary education (UEE), has been a major goal we have chased since 1950 
The importance of pre-school education and early childhood stimulation has been stressed time and 
again (Education Commission 1964-66, National Policy on Child 1974, National Policy of 
Education, 1986); but has achieved a critical dimension as a necessary pre-condiUon for improving 
children's school performance, progress and as a desirable support structure for primary education 

Learning starts at birth with the first words of welcome and joy (or lamenting in the case of 
girls) to those early years when a child graduates from babble to baby talk and acquires language 
structures of his/her adults There is evidence to suggest tliat early childhood stimulation (ECS) 
affects the language development of the child and is clearly class related with an average middle 
class mother/family spending more Lime in talking to the baby compared to a working class 
mother who is both hard pressed for time and has little energy to indulge in this exercise Upto 
three years, the ECS activities are performed m the home situations by and large but beyond the 
third year, children are likely to be attending ECE centres or similar institutions It is of equal 
importance to reach out to homes through direct intervention or media as also through education 
and child care workers for supporting early childhood stimulation The prc-school years 3-6 years 
become a very important period for intervention (Murlidharan, 1989, a & b) 

Presently, there are several programmes of ECCE (mainly State supported) to include 
Integrated Child Development (ICDS), creches, balwadis, ECCE centres, pre-primary schools m 
slate and private sector, and many experimental and innovative projects like Child to Child 
Programme, Child Media Laboratory, Mobile Crcchcs and Vikaswadi covering about 6 5 million 
children 

Starting with 33 experimental projects, ICDS has expanded to cover 1738 blocks and 10.18 
million children below 6 years and 1.93 million expectant and nursing mothers under 
supplementary feeding. 

The current coverage of pre-school education under various schemes is as under: 


Tabic 5 14 

Coverage of ECCE Programmes (1988-89) 


SNo 

ECCE Programmes 

Number of 

Centres 

Beneficiaries 
(In Millions) 

1. 

ECDS pre-school education (for age 

3-6 Years) 

88400 

4.85 

2. 

Creches (for 0-5 Years) 

10500 

0 26 

3, 

Balwadis 

5000 

0 15 

4 

Early Childhood Educaiion 

4500 

1 27 


Source, i) Central Advisory Board of Education Eeport, 1989 

ilj SAAItC Conference Report, 1988 


Per-school education is reported to improve language and cognitive skills of children, 
(Murlidharan and Banerjee, 1974,1987; Murlidharan and Kaur, 1984, Parekh 1987), 

The dropout rate among children who have previously attended anganwadis is reported to be 
lower and these children show better punctuality and regularity in attendance and are more neat in 
appearance. NCERT study reveals that children of the age group 2-5 years from urban nursery 
school performing better on several tasks compared to children from rural and industrial areas with 
no previous exposure to education Children from deprived backgrounds arc seen to face difficulties 
in coping with the rigidities of the very typical middle class classroom slrueiurc and die level ol 
abstraction in formal teaching, which is alien to them. 
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At the moment, the only complete piogrammc of ECCE is ICDS as it covers all three 
component of health, nutrition and education, The piogrammc has the advantage of massive 
infrastructure, government support and finance, integrated concept and political and popular 
acceptability. It has a possibility of outreach which no other programme has (Swaminathan, 
1988). The major problems of ICDS arc inadcqualc Uaining of workers, lack of provision of basic 
minimum facilities and varying performance of centres on diffcicnt parameters especially the 
educational component The health and nutrition component received major attention to ihc extent 
that the community came to look upon these centres arc mainly food distribution centres The 
programme leads to increase enrolments but not necessarily highei retention rates. As it is a major 
national programme for disadvantaged children it is highly essential to sLicngthen the education 
component (Murilidharan, 1989). 

Several studies that have evaluated the educational component of ICDS indicate that despite 
several deficiencies, exposure to ICDS enhances overall development of pre-schoolers. Children 
graduating from Anganwadis pcrlorm belter in school and cxposuie to ICDS raises ihe level ol 
mother's awareness about the value ol pre-school eduealion, health and nutiitional needs of tlicir 
children (Sood, 1987), For instance, tlie school performance of children of ICDS projects was 
better tlian noii-ICDS, mothers felt dial Anganwadi (AW) was essential for preparation for school, 
which indicates the giowing awaicncss of the groups exposed to ICDS. 

The non-Iormal pre-school education component of ICDS aims to' 

(i) developing adequate mu.scuku- coordination and basic motor skills in children, 

(ii) develop cicativiiy and aesthetic appreciation and elementary sense of hygiene; 

(ill) provide opportunity for interacting with other children in the .same age group; 

(iv) develop m tfie child the ability to express her/his thoughts and feelings in fluent, correct 
and clear speech; and 

(v) develop tlie habits of attending the Anganwadi regularly. 

The National Policy on Education 1986 places high priority on ECCE and recognising the 
holistic nature of child development, health, nutrition, mental, physical, social, moral and 
emotional development, suggests its integration into Integrated Child Development Services 
(ICDS) programme, ECCE is to lay special emphasis on children belonging to underprivileged 
groups and first generation learners, In addition, ii would serve as a school readiness programme 
and as a support service for girls in UEE as also for working women m low income groups 

Early childhood years are crucial tor development of a child for research evidence indicates 
that— 

50% of the intellectual development takes place between conception to 4 years and about 
30% between 4-8 years 

— about 50% of the level of vocabulary attained by 18 years of age, takes place within the 
first 8 years, 

— about 50% of a child's general educational attainment at 18 years is altaincd by 9 years of 
age, 

in the case of young birds and mammals, there exist 'sensitive' and 'critical' periods 
during which there is heightened sensitivity to stimulation oi deprivation which may 
have a lasting and irreversible effect. Similar sensitive periods aic found to be there iu 
human development loo although they may not be as 'critical' as for example, the result 
of 'imprinting' is m birds (Muralidharan 1989). ' 

Analysis of existing programmes of ECCE suggests the following' 

(i) Expansion of ICDS to cover rural and urban poor within the shortest possible period. 
Children in ecologically deprived areas, those belonging to remote areas, nomadic 
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groups, migrant labour, landless poor families of urban construction workers and 
children working in unorganised sector to be provided ICDS and other,pre-school 
facilities on a priority basis 

(ii) Strengthening the pre-school component of ICDS, adapting its location, duration and 
other elements for serving as a support service for enrolment of girls in elementary 
education and for low income working mothers. 

(ill) Expansion and strengthening of other ECCE programmes like the Balwadis and ECE 
centres to make them more holistic in nature, versus that, these programmes could be 
merged with the ICDS with a proviso for large scale involvement of the voluntary 
sector. 

(iv) The use of mass media on a large scale to create awareness about the significance of early 
childhood care and education and ways of promoting child development Pertinent 
messages for rural populaaons need to be developed 

(v) The involvement of older children m ECCE through child to child programmes which 
could be taken up by pnmary schools, health centres, non-formal education centres, 
libraries, Bal Bhavans, voluntary agencies and community centres. 

(vi) Programme of early childhood stimulation (ECS) could be earned out through home base 
models for 0-3 years and for 3-6 yeais children through pre-school teachers and 

I Anganwadi workers. 

(vn) The ECCE unit can be attached to an existing primary school or on NFE centre for girls 
whichever is more feasible in view of the local needs. Anganwadies and the pnmary 
schools are to be brought closer 

(viii) The second teacher to be added to the single teacher pnmary schools in rural areas should 
have training in ECCE so that younger children can be brought to school. 

(ix) Elements of ECCE must be integrated into Primary Teacher Training Curriculum (a) for 
adopting the methodology of ECCE in the early classes (I-III) and (b) for acting as 
friends and helpers to the presently less qualified Anganwadies workers, ECCE courses 
could be introduced on a large scale at the plus two stage as a vocational course. 

(x) A nation wide pre-school programme for 5-6 years olds in rural areas could be taken up 
annually through innovative summer school programmes, Sunday schools, mobile vans 
and m^ia campaigns to ensure every six year old to join a formal school or a NEE 
centre, 

(xi) Community participation and voluntary effort to be increased substantially especially for 
generating local specific innovative models of ECCE. 

(xii) At the present juncture, there is lack of co-ordination among different agencies handling 
various ECCE programmes, For instance, the Balwadis are run by the Social Welfare 
department, ECE Centres are run by Department of Education and ICDS is the combined 
responsibility of Department of Women and Child Development and the Ministry of 
Hedth Inter agency co-ordination needs to be improved 

(xiii) In view of the highly sexist context and undervaluation of the girl child, the gender 
neutral approach to ECCE be replaced by gender inclusive approach Date disaggregated 
by sex is an imperative for planning suitable interventions. Sensitization of all ECCE 
workers to the value of equality of all regardless of caste, creed, sex or religion is of 
paramount importance, 
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UPE of Rural Girls ; A Summative Analysis 


The rural girl child has received less than her due from a nation committed to values of equality and 
social justice and which adopted planned socio-economic development as a means to raising the 
quality of life of its people. As the ensuing analysis shows despite formal constitutional and legal 
provisions, it is only now that the rural girl child is being seen as an important unit of social 
enquiry and social action 

The educational status of the rural girl child is inextricably linked with the broader parameters 
of universal values, constitutional and legal provisions, historical antecedents, the thiysts of 
development plans, the status accorded to women and children especially those residing in rural 
areas, among others. 

Universal participation of rural girls in primary education rests on severaheducational and extra 
educational factors and forces to include. 

Educational Factors 

i) The place accorded to education in a society in terms of resources committed, and, the 
share of primary educadon vis-a-vis other levels of education 

ii) Universal provision of adequate educaoonal facilities within the easy reach of a girl child 
i.e a school or a comparable alternative within one to two kms. 

iii) Conditions for universal enrolment, universal retention. 

iv) Smooth transition through grades to complete pnmary education without wastage and 
stagnation 

Extra EducaUonal Factors 

i) , The socio-economic standing of the household 

ii) The place accorded to the girl child vis-a-vis male children in division of household 
labour and resources, her nght to adequate nutrition, health care, education, leisure and 
freedom of movement. 

Ill) The roles and status of rural women and the emphasis placed on their educational 
development and training for self reliance and self sufficiency; equally the importance of 
their health, nutrition and employment. 

iv) The ideological factors or political commitment to gender equality and the ability of the 
leadership to reconcile often conflicung definitions of gender roles, as between the 
constitutional and legal provisions, and customary law and social customs. 

The issues and constraints facing UPE are discussed keeping in view the above factors the 
broader framework of policies and programmes of women's education and development and the 
heterogeneity of the overall social and demographic context of the country. 

In India, primary education of rural girls is characterized by low supply and low demand. Rural 
girls have low enrolments and still poorer retention rales 

POLICY ANALYSIS; GAINS AND GAPS 

The policy gains of Indian women are many but these are not always matched by 
commensurate resource allocations and necessary institutional structures. The Constitution of India 
not only giants equality to women in all spheres but also empowers the State to aoqpt protective 
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discnmination measures for neutralizing the cumulative social, economic, educational and political 
disadvantage of women and for making special provisions for the care and protection of children 
against exploitation and for promoting their growth and development. Severi new laws have been 
passed and many existing ones amended during the last four decades to improve the status of 
women and children. 

As the history of girls education shows, a penod of 8 years of education was universal among 
the Aryans. With the rise of Brahamanical forces, women lost the right to education or public 
participation. Buddhism which rose as an anti thesis to the constrictive Bi^amanical Social Order, 
disappeared from the land of its birth without making any significant difference to the education 
and status of women. All Buddhist populations in Asia have fairly gender egalitarian social 
enrolment and female literacy is high among them. Open to series of invasions, the northern 
plains were the battle grounds and perhaps justifiably developed resistance to women's participation 
in extra domestic life, confining them to the dead security of the household among others. By the 
year one A D., women in these parts were leading a confining existence and their position grew 
worse with each successive foreign invasion, pushing existing populations to interiors, jungles or 
mountains and giving rise to practices of female infanticide, child marriages, the institution of 
piirdah and even social evil of Sait in the northern plains. This is exacdy the region where status 
of women is the lowest on all known indicators, and education of females is the poorest, including 
that of rural girls. This is also Che region which was relegated to backstage during colonial rule 
when all developmental educational and infrastructural changes took place around the major ports 
and surrounding areas designated as presidencies (Madras, Calcutta and Bombay) and later in Punjab 
and Delhi (the summer and winter seats of the Bntish Government). This has left us with a vast 
medieval tract which is highly sexist and has contiguous districts with adverse sex ratio and low 
female literacy right from Haryana to Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, the last being the scat of 
the great Ashokan Empire from where Buddhism started its journey to neighbouring lands. 

The southern and the eastern parts remained relatively free from external threats and did not 
develop the paranoia about the safety of women of the north and north western plains perhaps. 
Gender discrimination is lower in coastal areas of the southern peninsula, and in tribal tracts of 
central India and the north east which did not interest the colonial administration. Of course, the 
incursions of Christian missionaries into the north eastern tribal belts has caused higher literacy 
among populations though without educational levels. Female literacy and enrolments are high 
among these trial populations with the exception of Arunachal Pradesh, highest being among the^ 
Mizos. the inter tribal variations are often too large even in the north east and need far more 
understanding and analysis. For instance, marginalisation of tnbal populations in the north eastern 
State of Tripura is evident in low primary school retention rates despite widerspread educational 
infrastructure. 

Due. to colonial policies of strict neutrality in relation to women's status, girls education was 
ignored completely till 1854 and the first major State attention to education of girls, particularly, 
rural girls was drawn by the Hunter Commission in 1882. In the Nineteenth century, through 
nearly half of the 20th century, education of girls progressed mainly on account of private 
initiative, initially by Christian missionaries and later on by a large number of denominational 
institutions and private trusts within the fold of reformed Hindu church. The I9th century social 
reform movements were primarily male led and succeeded together with the Bntish rulers, in 
enacting legislations banning female infanticide, child marriage, San and in bringing about 
removal of ban on widow remarriage. (Nayar, 1988) 

Education of women and girls however, was primarily seen in relation to improving their 
status within Ihe family and for raising the quality of family life. Education of women in British 
India did not have an economic aim and was primarily an auxiliary development of education of 
middle class men in relation to colonial bureacracy. Despite policy statements enunciating equality 
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between sexes and undifferentiated curricula for boys and girls, education of girls is still seen as 
pnmanly prepanng the girls for domestic roles, although there are measurable changes in reality 
with middle class women stepping into paid work in large numbers However, there is the other 
side of the coin The macro-techno-urban-elitist-growth-led socio-economic development succeeded 
in mariginalising rural populations further and rural women in particular who have paid the 
heaviest price. They were displaced from land and employment on account of male led, male 
biased planning models which saw rural women primanly as mothers and wives and not as farmers ' 
and producers, 

The Contemporary Scene 

Home Economics Syndrome 

Development planning and educational planning in India (as in other post colonial, post feudal 
societies of Asia, Africa and Laiin America) have suffered from the middle class male 'myopia' 
which could conceive of women only as mothers and housewives totally ignonng their producer 
roles m subsistence agriculture, Women were assigned the privatized task of family health and 
nutrition, child care, health and hygiene. Men were assigned not only the tasks of production but 
were also given the necessary education and training. On account of lack of education and training 
rural women were relegated to less differentiated tasks and were even edged out of the work force. 

As m other developing countnes, education of men was dominated by perspectives of economics of 
education (manpower development, human capital formation) whereas women's education has 
stayed confined to the 'home economics' syndrome which takes a very partial view of women's 
lives and fails to capture the rural reality. Women have been excluded from agricultural training all 
very recently. The content of formal and non-formal education for women continues to reflect this 
misplaced limited view of women's lives, (Nayar, 1990), 

From Welfare (o Development 

The first five Five Year Plans distinctly followed the welfare approach to women's 
development, where women's education was seen in relation to their family roles, and the 
economic roles of women were ignored. Education of rural girls received only casual attention 

There are several marked changes m the overall development perspectives and in the approach 
to women and development. Development plans had earlier reflect^ the biases of western educated 
urban middle class males, The movement has been from the limited 'manpower appioach' (with 
excessive concern for higher order skills), to relatively broader 'human capital' formation and mote 
recently to the more comprehensive human resource development (HRD) The HRD approach 
wishes to develop self reliance among individuals (and so in women) and believes that enhanced 
quality of life would generate sustained increase in productivity. This approach visualizes release of 
productive capacities of humans via programmes in education, health, nutrition and family 
planning. The ideas of equity and social justice advocate special preference in HRD for 
disadvantaged groups The approach also espouses decentralization of power and resources, setting 
up locally responsible and accountable institutions, development of capabilities and commitment 
among local personnel and community level programming, and among all these the important role 
of the NGO's. Women are seen as a valuable human resource The 'welfare' approach to women's 
education and training has expanded to include their hitherto ignored roles as producers, as farmers, 
as unpaid family workers, (Nayar, 1990) 

The Indian standpoint showed a distinct shift came after the shocking revelations of the 1971 
Census and the Report of the Committee on Status of Women (1974) tliat revealed a declining sex 
ratio, declining work participation rates and displacement of women from land and work on account 
of introduction of new technologies, poor health and low educational and nutritional status 
especially among women belonging to rural areas and urban slums. The period corresponding to 
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Ihe UN Development Decade (1975-85) saw intense activity in India as elsewhere. Better and more 
information was generated on women and policies were revamped. Many legislations were passed 
to improve the status of women New Institutional structures were set up. In the Sixth 
Development Plan (1980-85), Women in Development (WID) ideology was accepted for the first 
time and a large number of educational, training, poverty removal and employment programmes 
were directed at women In the Seventh Five Year plan (1985-90), there was added emphasis on 
improving employment chances, production skills and a culture of self reliance among women 
through availability of credit and skill training, enhancing women's awareness of their rights and 
organising them for collective action Several schemes were started for rural poor women. 

From Women to the Girl Child 

The UN Women's Development Decade (1975-85) played a major role in raising issues of 
women's status m national and international forums, and led to setting up of national focal points 
for development of women and children In India, a Department of Women and Child Development 
was set up in 1985 in the Ministry of Social Welfare, and was transferred later newly set up 
Ministry of Human Resource Development It was realized in the late eighties that most of the 
central issues of the Development Decade veered around adult women and there was a need to look 
at the problems of girls, right from infancy to adolescence separately For good reason, a girl child 
and her plight as The Lesser Child' received heightened attention ' 

(a) It wasfeh that in India, a child is not a gender neutral category and gross discrimination and 
neglect is fared by female children, infacl, by all females from before birth and after birth to 
death. Girls received the necessary tribute when the SAARC countries declared 1989 as the 
Year of the Gtrl Child The dellberauons, researches,meetings, conferences by national bodies, 
UNICEF, and many NGOs on the situation of the girl child received vast media coverage The 
SAMC Year succeeded in unravelling the poor educational, health and nutritional status of 
girls in the region The data the documentation, and the collective efforts of governments, 
NGOs and international agencies like UNICEF, UNESCO placed the Girl Child on the 
national agendas, not only for a year but a decade. It was interesting to nolice references to the 
Girl Child in most political speeches and policy pronouncements during 1990 and since. 

(b) It was also realized that for raising the status of the women, it was necessary to intervene early 
enough for obtaining the necessary rc.suJls. Education health and socialization of girls 
therefore, needed strong intervention. 

The National Policy on the Child (1974), and the ICDS employed the category child and did 
not take note of the gross discrimination faced by the girls in large parts of the country, Even 
today gender statistics are not available for ICDS, and till late even (Nutrtion Monitoring 
Bureau) had not put out gender disaggregated data. Thus, gender neutral approaches to child 
development, turned out to be detrimental to female children. For want of data andjnformalion by 
sex, policy interventions for girls are difficult to make. 

Educational Planning. From Macro to Micro 

During the fifties and through sixties, educational planning was macro, aggregative, top-down, 
suffenng from over centialization and lack of local minative and people’s participation. Education 
was seen as providing the necessary scientific and technical manpower for modernizing agriculture 
and for industrialization. Consequently, technical education and general secondary and higher 
educabon received a boost Elementary education which received the highest priority in the First 
Five Year Plan, took a backstage and its share dwindled in each successive plan. The share of 
elementary education came down from 57 per cent of the budget allocation for education in the 
First Five Year Plan to 29 per cent in the Seventh Plan. Educational expansion did lake place both 
in terms of educational institutions and enrolments However, the expansion of elementary 
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education in rural areas has not been sufficient, and, hard core poor, amongst them girlslchildren in 
sparsely populated and difficult inaccessible areas are still outside the system. 

It was only in the 1970s it was realised that the existing top down system of educational 
planning was not working and enrolments had reached a plateau, Need was felt to identify specific 
groups of children who were unable to benefit from a system that seemed to be worktng primarily 
for the urban rich and middle classes, and for some rural rich The Working Group on Elementary 
Education (1978-79) set up by the Government of India found that 75 per cent of the non-enrolled 
children were living in nine major states of India, viz, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh. Jammu &, Kashmir and West Bengal; and one of these 
children, 75 per cent were girls Therefore, it was seen that in order to universalise elementary 
education (UEE), major focus should be on enrolment and retention of girls. (Nayar, 1980) 

During 1980s, the emphasis shifted to making planning decentralized, disaggregative and 
participatory, seeking people's support and participation in planning at the grassroots District as 
the unit of development planning, micro planning with involvement of local communities 
(including women), setting up of village education committees, mobilising women's groups to 
promote girls education, have increasingly been seen as suitable strategies for UEE, The 
researchers disaggregated educational data to show the wide disparities that existed between males 
and females, between general and scheduled populations and tribes, and, above all the sharp rural 
urban differences in educational provision, enrolments and the retention rale. Rural females, among 
them SC and ST females were found at the bottom of the educational pyramid, the urban males and 
females were at the top (Nayar 1989,1990; Aggarwal, 1988; Nana 1990). 

The National Policy of Education 1986 gave prominence to the removal of educational 
disparities and committed the entire educational system to work for women's equality However, 
the rural-urban divide did not receive adequate attention.By all standards, urban females seem to 
have benefitted from better educational and other development infrastructures available to them, but 
rural women and girls continue to be disadvantaged on all scores. 

It is to the credit of education sector, that gender statistics have always been collected, which 
is not necessarily the case in most other sectors of development However, a major lacuna is that 
rural urban break down is not put out even by the Department of Education at the Centre or by the 
Slates in annual reports. This data is available only from periodic All India Educational Surveys 
conducted by iheNCERT, Although, general estimates are made about educational backwardness of 
rural girls, no comprehensive study exists where educational and allied data are analysed to give the 
exact magnitude of the problem in its many facets. Micro level studies, however, when pieced 
together throw enough light on the factors impeding the progress of girls education. UPE is 
increasingly been seen as the problem of enroling and retaining rural girls as rural boys tn this age 
group are atleasiformally on rolls 

Approach to Rural Development 

"The continued underdevelopment of rural areas, where three quarters of India lives, was seen as 
a major problem and a drag on development. It was only in late 1970s. it was realized that progress 
in agncultural sector was not equal to rural development and the existing evolutionary approach of 
community development blocks was not necessarily yielding the desired results It was noticed that 
rural areas were utiderserved as far as infrastructures of education, health, roads, water, 
communication etc. were concerned. The basic problem was the continued jwverty of the rural 
landless and marginal farmers who did not gain anything from the Green Revolution (which made 
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the pastures of big farmers and traditional aristocracy greener)^. The 1971 and 1981 Censuses 
reported tremendous increase in rural landlessness especially among women and found poverty 
levels substantially higher among rural areas affecting women and female children more adversely. 
A major corrective was launched in the form of the Integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP) m 1978-79 which aimed at creating employment in rural areas through training of youth 
and women for self employment (TRYSEM) and through several other schemes. Direct poverty 
alleviation programmes like National Rural Employment Programme (NREP), Rural Landless 
Employment Guarantee Programme (RLEGP). Food for Work Programme, grant of soft loans for 
self employment in agriculture and related areas were started. Knshi Vigyan Kendras (Agriculture 
Science Centres), Khadi Village Industries Commission (KVIC) which covers 26 rural industries 
were given a special mandate to protect women's employment and the Commission expanded their 
coverage of women. DWCRA (Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas), started as a 
sub-programme of IRDP and aims at organising rural women for action to overcome their 
traditional handicaps, to get to know their nghis and dues and to work towards the realization of 
the same; also, to get skill training for economic self reliance A large number of centrally 
sponsored educauon and training schemes (45 in all) are being implemented by the States, of these 
16 are exclusively meant for women and the rest are open to both men and women Majority of 
these new schemes started during the Sixth and the Seventh Plan are for women (Nayar, 1991 ) 

As regards girls education, more particularly education of rural girls, there is a remarkable 
consistency of policy recommendations since J882 and an equal amount of consistency in the 
performance gaps We have always chased targets, never met them 

The Indian Education Commission 1882 noticed social impediments such as purdah, child 
marriage, parental indifference, lack of women teachers and girls schools and deplored the extremely 
backward condition of girls education which they fell needs to be fostered in every legitimate way, 
" hence we think it expedient to recommend that public funds of all kinds-local, municipal and 
provincial should be chargeable in an equitable proportion for the support of girls' schools as well 
as boys school. The Commission further recommended giving of liberal grants to private girls 
schools, awardsigrants to women wanting to train as teachers, starting ofTTTs for women and a 
separate inspectorate for girls education The Commission also considered it necessary to extend 
primary education to backward classes specially amongst the aboriginal tribes and low castes 
through fee exemption (Italics mine) 

We haven't really moved beyond this, and, this excerpt could well have been written in 1982 
A detailed analysis on all policy documents and policy statements, including plan documents, 
show that rural girls were mentioned more in passing except in the Bhaktavatsalm Report (1963) 
where the terms of reference stressed rural girls in the study of factors of low literacy and low 
enrolments among women and girls 

Girls Education and the Status of Women 

Education of girls in India is influenced by several factors and forces and in turn exerts a strong 
influence on many development variables Girls' access to educauon is limited or facilitated by the 
status accorded to women in general and younger girls in parucular and is further governed by the 
accident of birth in a certain social class, caste, ethnic group, residence in a rural or urban area etc. 
among others, Further girls educauon leads to higher age at marriage reduced fertility rates, lower 


. The concessions given to the farmers include no income tax on agricultural income, and this is 
being misulilized by the urban rich for lax evasion They have farms, culuvaicd or not, which 
help them convert their black money into white. 
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infant and child morialiiy rates, better quality of life for all members of a family/household in 
terms of health and nutrition and education of children. Beside these very utilitarian considerations 
that have already registered with the development planners, education is a merit good in itself for a 
gill to gain personhood in her own right and not necessarily as a relational category of a mother, a 
wife, a daughter, a sister. We have looked at some of the interrelationships of female education and 
some other social variables. 

The statiis of women emerged as a powerful variable of national development, particularly 
after 1971. The situation of a girl child in any society is a direct reflection of the status accorded 
to adult women. In India, the status of women varies from region to region and further differs on 
account of caste. Understanding of this very complex phenomenon is difficult, except to say that 
measured by crude indicators of sex ratio, female mortality rates, participation in education, in 
family and societal decision making and the economy, personal freedom, age at mamage, there 
appear to be sharp contrasts region wise. The highly sexist north comprises the Hindi belt of the 
Indo-Gangeiic valley, viz, the states of Uttar Pradesh, Rajaslhan, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Haryana, 
and to an extent. West Bengal, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh in the East and South East. Tamilnadu 
Maharastra, Gujral and Karnataka provide ihe middle ground. Fairly egalitarian north eastern 
mountain regions and coastal areas comprising Assam, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Manipur, Nagaland, 
Sikkim, Arunachal, Tripura, Goa, Pondicherry and Kerala, which arc distinctly different from the 
rest of the counhy m respect of the place accorded to women and girls. Even at a low level of 
general and educational development male-female dispanties are small in the third set of the states 
where low physical availability of education and other development infrastructure may restrict both 
male and female parucipation in education but a gu-1 is not kept back necessarily on account of any 
restriction on her movement as such. 

It may, however, be noted that even in gender cgalitanan cultures, girls enrolments may equal 
those for boys but their retention rates and compleuon rates do get affected by lower access or on 
account of family circumstances especially among the tribal population of India. As we know, the 
high enrolment rales are no indication of retention and achievement, as is obvious from the size of 
Class V and Class VIII to Class 1 or from dropout rates (See Chapter V). However, the male 
female disparities in drop out rates are negligible in these gender egalitarian cultures, and 
prominent in gender discriminatory cultures like Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
etc. 

Overall Development Performance 

Analysis of India's development performance shows that at an aggregate level, the growth of 
GDP was offset by massive population increase, and there was little left to funnel further growth. 
The country has recorded average annual growth of GNP at about 3%, more popularly known as 
the Hindu rate of growth Only during 1985-90 has the GNP increased at about 5.6 per cent and the 
population growth has come down to 2 ]1% Apart from slow growth of the economy, the intra 
group and inter region dispanbes continue to be wide with 41% of the rural population (about 200 
million) still below the poverty line And, poverty affects women and girls more adversely. 

Rural Poverty and Rural Females 

Rural areas continue to be underserved in terms of education, health, communications, roads, 
electricity, safe drinking water and other development infrastructure and gender discrimination and 
sexist atuiudes further limit the possibilities of rural women and girls utilising whatever facilities 
are available. 


Aflar World Conrcrcnces on Food and Populalion and laior as a consequence of the U N Development Decade 
for Women (1975-85). ^ 
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Seventyfour per cent of the hospitals and 84% of the hospital beds are in urban areas. The 
Pnmary Health Care Centres (PHCs) Sub-centres and rural dispensaries give inadequate medical and 
health coverage Only one third of the births are attended by trained medical personnel in rural 
areas, the proportion being as low as 8-10% in several States Only 47% rural population has 
access to s^e drinking water and it is women and girls who are responsible for fetching water 

The work day of rural women and girls is interminably long from 15 to 18 hours, leaving 
little time or energy for pursuit of education. Women and gnls account for two thuds of the work 
in rural areas, demesne, paid, unpaid, As they produce 'use value' goods and not 'cash value' goods 
and services, their contribution in non-monctized, subsistence, rural economies remains invisible. 
J^ural girls are the invisible child workers, who are constantly aiding and substituting adult 
women's work as surrogate mothers, as domestic drudges, as invisible piece-wage workers and farm 
hands, which keep them away from school (Italic mine) 

Child marriages are a fact of the rural scene in India The incidence of child marriage (below 14 
years)has declined from 22% in 1961 lo 7.82% in 1981 the inter-state varialions range from 
18 31% in Rajasihan to 0 30% in Kerala In 1981,2 million female childien were found married, 
Nearly half the rural girls in the age group 15-19 years were married, this proportion ranging from 
14.13% in Kerala Lo 77 88% in Madhya Pradesh Majority of the rural girls are married before 
attaining ihe legal age at marriage The total fertility lates are higher m rural areas and the average 
size of household is very large increasing the burden of the females. Low valuation of female life 
and a strong son preference ts displayed in the northern plains (mostly the wheat bell and irrigation 
fed agnculture). 

And, thus begins the endless grind early marriage, unsafe motherhood, poor health, low birth 
weight babies, high infant and child mortality rates (higher amongst female children m rural areas), 
high maternal morialiiy, and low female productivity on account of lack of education and income 
generating skills. A study found the rate of skill formation among rural women at 3% when skills 
are defined to include weaving, blacksmiihy, shoe-making, house budding, carpentry, carpet 
weaving, basket making Agricultural work is not included and, more than 82% of all women 
workers and more than 90% of rural women workers are employed m agnculture. During 1971-81, 
a small shift is policed among women from agriculture lo industry and a slight decline in ihe 
Lerliary sector. Also, during this period women's share of agricultural labour has gone up and 
proportion of women cultivators has gone down, indicating further pauperization of peasant 
households forcing women to seek wage work The situation of women headed households in rural 
areas is as high a.s 33 lo 40% in certain regions and necessarily compels women and children to 
seek wage work in the absence of any assets. 

As noted earlier rural women and girls continue to be educationally and economically the most 
deprived section of our society. Rural female literacy rates are not only lower but extremely poor 
and worst among the SC &. ST groups of women and girls As evidence shows, female literacy and 
educational level are positively related with age at marriage, female school enrolments, 
participation in non-agnculuiral. non-household based employment and negatively related with 
population growth, birth rates and death rales especially among children below five years of age 
Therefore, Ihc impelling need Lo give our attention to education of females in rural areas and 
among disadvantaged groups. 

Universal Provision: Quantitative Shortfalls 

Universal provision of educational facilities for all childen between 0-14 years would 
comprise 

(i) Anganwadis, Balwadis, pre-school classes for children below 6 years of age 

(ii) Pnmary Schools/Sections (Classes I-V) for Age Group 6-11 years 
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(lii) Upper Primary Schools/Sectrons (Classes VI-VIII) for age group 11-14 years 
(iv) Non-fomial Education Centres for children in the age group 6-14 years at primary and 
upper primary level 

However, the provision aspects of UPE of rural girls cannot be seen in,isolation from 
secondary/higher education, where from emerge the primary teachers, Other related aspect is 
provision of adult education centres and other socio economic programmes available for rural 
women. 

The present situation of educational facilities in rural areas serving more than 420 million 
children below 18 years may be summed up as follows 

ECCE 

Only about 11 % of the children in the age group 0-6 years are served by one or other of 
the ECCE programmes. Only 15% villages have BalwadislAnganwadts, less than one 
per cent villages have a pre primary school and less than 2% villages have pre-primary 
classes attached to schools. 

Close to half of the one milhon rural habitations accounting for 20% of the rural 
population do not have a primary school. There are a total of 555652 primary 
schools/sections in rural areas 

PRIMARY 

Only 13% habitations have an upper pnmary school/section within habitation; 52% 
rural population have this facility within 2 km and 84% within 3 km. There are a total 
of 145024 upper primary schools/sections in rural areas giving a ratio of 1:4 between the 
primary and the upper primary schools/sections. In such an event UEE cannot be 
achieved unless a substantial number of upper primary schools are added or existing 
primary schools are upgraded, 

SECONDARY 

Rural secondary schools number 38862 only 4 43% habitations accounting for 17.73% 
of rural population have a secondary school within habitation; 78.92% have this facility 
withm 8 kms, 86.54% of rural population have a secondary school within 8 kms. 

HIGHER SECONDARY 

Rural higher secondary schools number 7136. Only 0.91% of habitations have a higher 
secondary school within habitation; 45.80% have this facility within a distance of 8 
kms; 50,97% rural population have a higher secondary school within 8 kms. 

NFE .CENTRES 

There were 274,000 NFE centres in 1988-89 Only 16 19% villages had NFE centres. A 
total 117510 (93.5%) NFE centres were in rural areas. 

ADULT EDUCATION CENTRES 

In 1986-87, only 17% of the villages had adult education centres Only 5.91% villages 
had exclusive centres for women, another 5.12% had mixed centres open to both men and 
women, 

INCENTIVES 

lincentives like a free noon meal, free text books, free uniforms and attendance scholarships 
arc given to children at the primary and upper primary level, The total coverage is insufficient 
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considenng 40 Lo 50% rural populations in several large and most populous states live below the 
poverty line. And, further, these incentive schemes are poorly managed. Of 113 million children at 
the elementary stage. Presently, only 18% children receive a free noon meal, 13% receive free 
uniforms and 27% children receive free textbooks 

Rural children from 77% of the beneficiaries. Girls form 41% of the beneficiaries under the 
free mid day meal scheme, 50% of those who receive free uniforms and 41% of children receiving 
free textbooks. Scheduled caste children form 20% of mid day meal beneficiaries, 33% of free 
uniform recipients and 25% of those who receive free textbooks Scheduled tribe students account 
for 13% of the mid day meal beneficiaries, 12% of children getting free uniforms and 11% of those 
getting free textbooks SC and ST children are covered in much higher proportion to their share in 
the population on account of special protective discrimination policies for their upliftment. Only 
18.29% rural girls receive a free noon meal and 25 74% of rural girls and 23 60% of the rural boys 
are covered under the free textbooks scheme. Only 17.9% rural girls and 21.23% raral boys receive 
free uniforms. Attendance scholarships are being given to 0 006% girls and 0.1% boys at the 
pnmary stage. Girls form 33% of all children receiving this benefit, 36 69% in rural areas and 
30.41% in urban areas 

Physical Facilities and Ancillaries 

Rural pnmary schools are worse off as regards infrastructural facilities. Two kinds of 
dispanties are visible (a) all urban schools are better dff than rural schools and (b) the proportion of 
schools having this facility rises with every successive higher level. 

In 1986, only 55% Rural pnmary schools had a pucca building (as low as 10% in north 
eastern States); 45% had drinking water, 11% had unnals, 3% had separate unnals for girls; 3.9% 
schools had lavatones, 1.03% for girls exclusively, 25% had libraries; 58% had blackboards, 46% 
had fumiture/mats, 33% had medical facilities and 25% had provision for health check ups. 

Under the National Policy of Education, 1986, "Operation Blackboard" was launched for 
providing certain minimum infrastructure, such as, two reasonably large rooms which can be used 
in all weather, necessary toys, games and material; blackboard; maps, charts and learning materials; 
at least two teachers in every school Lo include one woman teacher, unnals and lavatones on a 
pnonty basis in girls schools, Starting with 20 blocks, the programme proposes to cover all the 
government pnmary schools by 1989-90 i.e. by the end of the Seventh Plan period. Operation 
Blackboard took off only in 1988 due to non availability of funds earlier ] 

Teachers 

During 1950-51, the number of pnmary teachers have increased from 0 54 million to 1.6 
million, a three fold increase, whereas there has been a twelve fold increase at the upper primary 
stage and a ten fold increase in the number of teachers at the secondary stage. 

The lower rate of increase at the primary stage is a matter of concern and further inquiry, that 
is where bulk of the institutions and students are enrolled and that will be the only education they 
will receive in the case of half of these children. 

The picture which emerges is 

i) Primary schools which constitute 72% of all schools and account for 67% of all students 
al the school stage have less 50% of all school teachers. 

ii) Upper primary schools which constitute 19% of all schools and 21% of all students have 
25% of all teachers employed at the school stage. 
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ill) Secondary schools which consLitute 7% of all schools and have 9% of all sludcnls 
account for 19% of all teachers employed at the school stage. 

iv) Higher secondary schools which constitute 2% of all school and have about 3% of all 
school students, account for more than 6% of all school teachers. 

Trained Teachers 

In 1986-87, 86,45% of primary teachers, 87 42% of upper primary teachers, 90 02% of 
secondary and 89 43% of higher secondary teachers were trained teachers All seven north eastern 
States have very low proportion of trained teachers 

Women Teachers 

Women formed 40 20% of the primary, 30.92% of upper primary, 28 53% of secondary and 
29,64% of higher secondary teachers in 1986-87 

Rural Areas continue to face a acute shortage of female teachers 

i) At the primary stage, the proportion of female teachers is only 21% in rural areas, as 
against 56% in urban areas 

ii) At the upper primary stage women teachers account for 23% of rural and 57% of urban 
teachers, 

111 ) It is also significant to note that the proportion of female teachers decreases sharply at 
the secondary stages, The proportion of rural female teachers declines to less than 13% at 
the higher secondary stage 

As Appendix Table 13 shows, the inter state variations are substandal from 9.81% in Madhya 
Pradesh to 61% in Kerala and 85% in Chandigarh al primary level in rural areas and from 18 10% 
in Meghalaya to 88.83% in Himachal Pradesh in urban areas 

At the upper primary level percentage of women teachers range from 8,38% in Orissa to 
58.36% in Kerala and 83% in Chandigarh in rural areas and 32.89% in West Bengal to 89% in 
Chandigarh in urban areas 

It may be noted that the states having lower proportion of female teachers are also the low 
female literacy, low female enrolment states. Due lo under development of rural areas in general 
and of education in particular, rural girls seldom cross lo higher secondary stage, and on to teacher 
training. It is in this vicious circle that thd rural girls are trapped 

Under operation Blackboard, States have taken steps to give an additional teacher to all single 
teacher school^, one of the two being a woman. 

Universal Enrolment and Retention 

During 1950-51 and 1987-88, the total enrolments have increased from 19.2 million to 92.9 
million at the primary stage. The number of girls enrolled at this stage has gone up from 5.4 
million lo 37.8 million and enrolments for boys have increased from 13.8 million to 55.2 million 
during this period. At the upper primary level, the total enrolments have gone up from 3.1 million 
to 29 9 million, the corresponding rise for girls was from 0,53 million to 19.2 million. Girls 
improved their share of primary enrolments from 38% in 1950-51 to 41% in 1987-88 and from 
33% to 36% at the upper primary stage during this period. 
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Progress oF Primary Education of Rural Girls During 1965-86: 

(i) At the primary stage, enrolments of rural gurls doubled from 13.06 million 1,0 25.98m. 
The urban girls also registered a two fold increase. Girls enrolments showed higher 
increase compared to boys. 

(ii) At the middle stage, enrolment of rural girls increased from 1.20 million to 5.40, four 
and a halftimes and in urban areas, the increase was three fold during this period. Girls 
enrolments increased at a faster pace than boys. 

(iii) The male female gaps at primary and upper primary levels continue to widen, more 
sharply at the middle stage. The gaps are the widest among rural girls and boys and tend 
to close between the two sexes in urban areas. 

(iv) During the period 1965-86, rural girls improved their share of total enrolments from 
34.23% to 39.48%, the urban girls going up from 43,20% to 45.17% only. 

(v) Rural girls showed greater progress even at the middle stage with their percentage to total 
going up from 20.25% to 31.82%, a more than 11 percentage point increase compared to 
6 percent increase among urban girls. 

(vi) Needless to say, urban girls were already going well in 1978 and hence showed lower 
increase Infact, at the middle stage urban girls form over 47% of the enrolled students. 

(vii) This strengthens our observation that male female participation rates are converging in 
urban areas, whereas the male female gaps continue to widen in rural areas. 

Percentage Increase in Enrolments During 1978-86 

(i) Percentage increase of enrolments in rural areas has been higher than m urban areas at all 
stages of school education during 1978-86. 

(ii) Girl enrolments have registered higher percentage increase in their enrolments at all 
levels compared to urban girls and overall enrolment. This percentage increase rises with 
every successive higher level. The enrolments of rural girls increased by 38% at primary. 
85% at upper primary, 111% at secondary and 323% at higher secondary. 

(iii) The hierarchy among different levels of school education is maintained with pnmary 
enrolments showing the lowest increase It is true a part of the higher increase at higher 
levels IS on account of their relatively smaller base in 1978. This raises issues of 
resource allocations between different levels, and also reflects the rural stratification 
where better off rural sections in better off rural locations are able to appropriate more 
than their share of the resources 

1 (iv) It may also be noted that at the higher and higher secondary stage, the facilities as well 
as enrolments are disproportionately appropriated by urban populations. For instancein 
1986 at higher secondary stage, enrolment in rural areas was barely 1.33 million as 
against 3.5i million m urban areas. In the case of girls the disparity is even more 
marked, as there are only 0.32 million girls in rural areas as against 0 76 million in 
Urban arois m Classes XI-XIII. 

(v) Rural girls form 74.10% of total girls at the primary stage, 58.57% at the upper primary 
level. 48.49% at the secondary level and only 29.63% at the higher secondary stage. 

Gross Enrolment Ratio at Elementary Stage 

The Gross Enrolment Ratio (GER) has moved up from 42.6% in 1950-51 to 93.3% in 
1986-87 for primary grades I-V; the GER of girls has gone up from 24.9% to 79.89% 
and for boys from 60.8% to 106.42% during thi.s period In upper primary classes VI- 
VIII, the GER has moved up from 12.9% to 48,51% dunng this period; the GER for 
girls has gone up from 4.3% to 35.6% and for boys from 20.8% to 60.6%. 
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(i) Whereas (GER) both rural and ui ban boys at the primary level has crossed the IQO marie, 
one out of every four rural gMs is not enrolled, The attention has to be focussed on rural 
(and urban girls) of poverty groups to universalise primary cducauon 

(li) Universalisation of upper primary education is a far cry as 65 out of every 100 girls and 
40 out of every 100 boys arc still out side school. Three fourths of the rural girls and 
nearly half of rural boys are sull outside school. 

(iii) Inter state variations are substanual more so in the case of girls (See Table 5 at 
Appendix Table-S). 

(iv) Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe girls conL'niie to be more disadvantaged and display 
marked intra group disparities across regions and rural ui ban locations. 

Dropout Rates and Retention 

In India, only half the children who get enrolled in class I reach Class V, fifty per cent of die 
children drop out at the primary stage which takes place between classes I and II. Tlierc appears to 
be a lot of spurious enrolments on account of official stress on universalization. It is tlierefore vciy 
likely that a large numbci of children perhaps don't actually drop on to the school 

According to the latest available data, drop out rate between classes I-VIII was 60.70% for 
boys and 70,05% for girls; 5643% for Scheduled Caste boys and 64,24% for Scheduled Caste 
girls; and 71,5% for Scheduled Tribe boys and 78,43% for Scheduled Tribe guls. Rural statistics 
are not available. As bulk of the SC and ST population are rural, the drop-out of SC and ST 
children can be taken as figures somewhat indicative of the situation in rural areas 

The interstate variations in diop out rates up to Class VIII range; for boys from 16.17% in 
Kerala to 79 23% in Arunachal Pradesh, and for girls from 15 66% in Kerala to 80,08% in Andhra 
Pradesh. The dropout rate for SC boys ranges from 13.50% in Pondichciry to 93.51% Arunachal 
Pradesh and for SC girls from 40.53% in Haryana to 96.07% in Arunachal Pradesh. For the ST 
boys, the dropout rates varing from 34 68% in Tamil Nadu to 97 22% in Uttar Pradesh and for ST 
girls from 34.64% in Kerala to 84.89% in Manipur. All north eastern states show the highest drop 
out rates for both boys and girls, more so for girls 

A rough measure of retention is enrolment in Classes V and VIII as percentage of Class I at 
any given point of time. The all-India figures show that cniolment in Class V as percentage at 
students in Class I was 45.06 and gets reduced to 25,35 in Class VIII (1986-87), For every 100 
girls in Class I in rural and urban areas respectively, there are only 40 rural girls compared to 65 
urban girls in Class V and only 18 rural girls and 52 urban girls in Class VIII, In Class XII, this 
percentage is reduced to 1.44 for rural girls compared to 14.04% for urban girls The inter state 
variations are large. High female enrolment States of Kerala and Punjab for instance have more 
number of girls in Class II compared to Class I at the moment. In Kerala, again the percentage 
enrolment of girls in class V to total enrolment of girls in Class I is 109.57 in urban areas and 
96.59 for both rural and urban areas combined, and in Class VIII the figures are 76.46 for rural 
guls, 109.29 for urban girls and 80,68 for rural and^ urban combined. Goa is the only other State 
where this percentage is 89 in Class V and 75.06 in Class VIII Himachal, Delhi and Pondicherry 
are the other States and UTs where the enrolments in Class VIII are more than 50% of Class I 
(Appendix Table 12 and Figure 32). 

Causes for High Drop Out of Rural girls 

The girls suffer from abnormally high incidence of drop out. Reasons given by the parents, 
the community, the girls themselves and the educational practiboners are poverty, early marriage, 
helping parents with housework an agricultural work, unattractive school environment, parents 
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illiteracy and indifference, lack of a positive educational cliinates, neglect of studies leading to 
repeated failure and finally withdrawal from schools. Girls join very late and are withdrawn at the 
onset of puberty, parents do not see any benefits of .girls continuing in school and are in a hurry to 
marry then off so that a liability is shed. It is important to note that though enrolment ratios of 
girls in primary and upper primary are very high in the north eastern states the drop out rates of 
girls are extremely high and field studies and field observation shows that though gender 
discnmination is not prominent in other aspects like food, health, personal freedom, girls are held 
back for working on the fields and looking after animals and little use is seen by the parents of 
formal education. 


Reasons for Low enrolment of Rural Girls: 

The reasons assigned for non-enrolment of rural girls are a combination of educational and 
extra educational factors, where low and inadequate provision (supply) compounds the socio 
economic disadvantage of rural girls The existing evidence points to the low access and provision 
of educational facilities and lack of adequate support services of child care, medical and health care, 
lack of access (o corivenient sources of water, fodder and fuel in rural areas. Girls are put to these 
hard tasks early, Low female literacy and associated low status of women; low parental education 
and apathy to^^ducation of daughters and low valuation of female life itself hnd discriminatory 
attitudes towards female child in access to food, health care education and leisure, and early 
marriage of girls also hmders their educational progress 

In poorer households the burden of male unemployment is passed on to women and 
children, particularly girls Daughters attend to domestic chores and sibling care, and hence either 
do not join school or drop out. This trend will continue unless employment is assured for one 
adult Women's and girls work is considered interchangeable but boys work is not and hence the 
perceived costs of girls education are very high. Girls in poorer families subsidize their brother's 
educauon, 

The large size of poverty households is a deterrent to female education, as girls from such 
households are required at home for sibling care and for domestic work, in addition to helping the 
parents of family farms and household industry/labour. However, the number of female children 
enrolled in schools, rises with nse in the level of household income parental education, especially 
fathers education and the size of land holdings. Middle class families see education of girls 
differcndy, Education of girls is seens as important for raising children 'properly' and to keep the 
homes running efficiently, In addition, education is seen as an enabling factor for women to earn a 
second income for fighting rising costs of maintaining standards of living. It is also seen as an 
insurance against widowhood, desertion, divorce, etc. 

Direct costs of girls schooling are seen as higher in terms of clotlies, commuting costs and 
other incidents compared to boys. Investment in girls education is seen as infructuous and 
unnesessary, as the benefits would go to another household Monetary considerations 
apart.negative utility is ascribed to girls education. Rural parents do not wish to educate girls for it 
will spoil them for hard labour which they will be expected to do once they migrate to the 
husbmd s household on marriage However, there is evidence that changing economic conditions 
can change cultural attitudes, The practice of hiring individual labour rather than families has led to 
surplus pool of family labour. Girls are now sent to school as a famine fighting strategy In the 
hope that such girls would many educated white collar grooms who may help them in time of 
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MAJOR BARRIERS AND AREAS OF INTERVENTION 
Policy Gaps 

[nsujficient attention has been paid to rural girls in policies and plans Only passing references 
are made to them in policy statements, plan documents, rarely translated into concrete action 
supported by adequate resource allocations and necessary institutional structures. 

Even when legal and conLStilulional provisions exist for compulsory education, ban on child 
marriage and child labour, equality ol women and protective legislations for promoting educational 
and economic interests of, there is inadequate dissemination of such information Implementation 
of laws concerning women and children leaves much to be desired. 

Further, there arc gaps observed in the perceptions of policy makers and the implementors 
particularly with regard to the status of women and the need to redefine gender roles to make them 
more equitable. Customary laws and practices militate with the Constitutional and legal 
provisions, making the latter difficult to implement. 

Rural Under Development 

Rural areas arc extremely underserved in terms of all development infrastructure to include 
basic services of education, health, roads, water, electricity communications etc Rural poverty is 
very severe with 30-40% of population below poverty line m the most populous States Gender 
discrimination and variables of caste and religion compounded with poverty make the lot of the 
rural girl child worst, 

Insufficient understanding of the rural female life cycle of poverty, malnutrition, gender 
discrimination, early mamage, unsafe motherhood, long fertility span, recurring pregnancies longer 
hours of back breaking unskilled often unpaid work, and the neglect faced by female children. Rural 
girls have no childhood and face neglect as children, as adolescents and are over worked, over 
stretched, 

Planning Shortfalls 

Educational planning shows lack of sufficient understanding of important variables like rural 
poverty, rural stratificatory structures, status of women, and the interdependence and 
interconnectivity of social and demographic variables of literacy, population growth, age at 
marriage, birth rates, child mortality and fertility as also population growth, age at marriage, birth 
rates etc 

There are blanket norms and blanket yardsticks used for planning educational provisions and, 
further, political pressures often make a mockery of school mapping, if carried out The 3 km 
yardstick for provision of a middle school would deter a lot of rural girls from going to school, 
especially if it means inter-village commuting. 

Underprovision 

There is serious under provision of educational services m rural areas. Twenty percent of rural 
population numbering over 117 million do not have a primary school The under provisions is 
more severe in the case of miiidle/upper pnmary schools. There are only 145024 upper primary 
schools/sections in nind areas. It is, however, to be noted that whereas pnmary education has 
grown at the rate of 2.6% between 1965-86 and, upper primary education has grown at the rate of 
was 6.5%. Likewise, the percentage increase amongst upper primary teachers was twelve times 
Compared to three fold increase among teachers. Only 16.19% NFE centre and 17% villages have 
an adult education centres. Botli these ate necessary complements. 
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The number of primary schools or sections available per 10,000 population came down from 
9,23 in 1965 to 8 05 in 1986, Primary education grew at 1.6% per annum computed to 2.21% 
increase in population per annum (Jalalucldin, et. al, 1990) 

Inadequate Infrastructure 

Quantitative differences apart, urban schools have much better infrastructural facilities like 
buildings, equipment, black boards, libraries, play grounds, unnals and lavatories Two kinds of 
disparities -are visible:- 

(a) all urban schools are better off than rural schools, and, 

(b) the proportion of schools having these physical facilides rises with every successive level 
within rural and urban areas. 


XJnderstaffing in Primary Schools 

Pnmary schools which account for 72% of all schools and account for 67% of all students at 
the schools stage and have less than 50% of all school teachers Higher the level, better the pupil 
teacher ratio 

Rural Urban Gap in Enrolments 

In 1986, the gross enrolment ratio for rural girls at primary level was 74% compared to 88% 
urban girls, 100% urban boys 27% compared to 88% urban girls, 100% urban boys and 
106% rural boys, at the upper primary level only 27% girls in the age group were enrolled 
compared to 53% rural boys, 64% urban girls and 84% urban boys. 

The age specific enrolment ration for 6-11 years was 61% for rural girls compared to 87% 
rural boys, 86% urban girls and 92% urban boys. These ratios for 11-14 years olds was 31% 
for rural girls compared to 60% for urban girls 57,64% for ruial boys and 82% for urban 
boys. 

Both at the primary and upper pnmary level, percentage increase was higher in rural areas and 
girls enrolments increased at a faster pace than those for boys The male female gap at 
primary stage is wider still at the middle stage, but tends to close in urban areas, 

Intra Rural Disparities 

The hierarchy of different levels of education is maintained even in rural areas, with primary 
enrolments showing the lowest increase. This raises the issue of resource allocations as between 
different levels and also reflects the rural stratification in terms of populaUon size of a habitation or 
a village. The l^ger the population the better are the facilities of education, health, roads, 
transport, electricity etc, At the higher secondary level, the facilities are disproportionately 
appropriated by urban populations. In 1986, there were barely 0 33 million rural girls enrolled at 
the higher secondary level compared fo 3 51 million girls in urban areas 
Incentives 

The coverage of incentives ishw and their management leaves much to be desired Only 18% 
children receive a free noon meal, 13% receive free uniforms and 27% receive free textbooks The 
distributsHon among rural urban areas is fairly equitable, also between boys and girls. In fact, SC 
ST children in whose case the attempt is to give universal coverage, thcir share is much higher 
than their proportion in the population There is however, a genuine need to extend these 
incentives as a package, as has been done m Tamil Nadu in order to give a fillip to primary 
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enrolment, retention and achievement, Need exists to give universal coverage to all children 
belonging to poverty households regardless of caste or gender considerations. 

Data Gaps 

Data gaps are many although comprehensive data is collected on provision, enrolment and 
retention aspects of UEE, the annual statistics at a glance put out by the MHRD and the State 
Governments do not give data disaggregated by rural urban areas. It is only through the periodic all 
India Educational Surveys of the NCERT and Education in India brought out by MHRD some data 
is disaggregateil at rural urban and gender level are made available. Besides, micro studies and small 
sample surveys afe the only source of data on wastage and achivcment. In the absence of rural 
urban statistics, it is difficult to monitor the progress of UPE of rural girls, 

There is clear need for compilation of rural urban statistics on drop out and retention rates 
annually in order to measure and monitor the progress of UPE of rural girls in parPcular, 
Aggregate statistics of retention no doubt get pulled down on account of lower mral retention rates, 
and hide more than they reveal It is only at the level of disaggregation of enrolments and all other 
educational statistics by rural urban areas, Uie fact that urban girls are neaily as well as of urban 
boys, is reavcalcd. The disadvantage of rural girls gels hidden in aggregate figures Related to the 
above is the need for adequate monitoring of the progress of rural girls, m lelation to achievement 
in terms of learning Gross statistics and ratios arc thoioughly misleading considering the heavy 
drop out and pooi standards of achievement. There is a clear relationship between quality of 
education, retention and achievement. 

There is need to move towards moic comprehensible and realistic figures. For instance, age 
specific enrolment ratio collected by the NCERT do not say as to where ihcse 6-11 years and 11-14 
years old arc located in terms of age-grade cohorts. The raw daia is available. Likewise, Census data 
is available on children attending school at a certain ag^, do not tell you which class, which grade 
the child IS in. There is no information available on location of the 274,000 NFE centres and more 
than 300,000 adult education centres, habitation wise. 

The Crucial 6 Year Old 

The rural girls, as studies show join late and drop out early. For UPE it is essential that all 
children aged six join the scliool and remain in the system for 5 to 8 years in order to complete the 
primary and upper primary cycle without wastage or stagnation, For instance in 1981: 

(i) only 26% of rural 6 years olds were at school compared to 52% in urban areas 

(li) only 21% rural girls were in school at that age compared to 31% rural boys, 50% urban 
girls and 55% urban boys 

(ill) regional variations were large, Only 8% rural girls aged 6 year were in school in 
Rajasthan compared to 73% in Kerala, the corresponding range for rural boys was 24% 
in Rajasthan to 73% m Kerala In urban areas, this proportion ranged from 34% in Uttar 
Pradesh to 80% in. Kerala for girls and from 40% in Uttar Pradesh to 81% in Kerala for 
boys. 

(iv) male female gaps close in urban areas but the rural urban divide is immense. (Aggarwal, 
1989) 

Multiplicity and Duality of Control 

There is a lot of heterogeneity in admmistradve structures for primary education which differ 
from State to State. Primary schools are run mainly by the State governments and local b^es. In 
addition there are government aided and private unaided schools. In India, the Constitutional 
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commilment is Id provide free and compulsory education lo all children upto the age of fourteen, 
which has been interpreted as providing 8 years of elementary schooling lo children aged 6 to 14 
years, There are very few composite middle secondary schools with Classes I-VIII. Primary schools 
of (Classes I-V) are run by local bodies in several stales while middle/upper primary schools are 
either controlled by the Education Department or the Zda Parishad, Very often administrative 
control is exercise by local bodies (e g. hiring of teachers) and educational supervision is done by 
the education department. Because of multiplicity of agencies and duality of control, often there is 
lack of coordination Elementary stage is not a cohesive stage as it is made to appear in plan 
documents 

Co-education 

Ninety two percent of the primary schools are co-educational, however, at the upper pnmary 
level, effort is made to provide separate schools for girls. Incidence of co-educational schools is 
higher in rural areas (93.4%) compared to urban areas (82.1%) at the primary level. Similarly at 
the upper primary level 78.3% schools arc co-educaiional, 82% in rural areas and as against 59.9% 
111 urban areas. 

Absence of girls schools, in the most populous conservative states in the northern plains, 
adversely affects girls enrolments at the upper primary level It would take time and effort both to 
promote co-education at the upper primary level. Inducting more women teachers even in co¬ 
educational schools, could be an effective strategy lo promote guls' education. 

Women Teachers 

It is observed that the resistance in most areas is not to co-education but to absence of female 
teachers in the institutions of the single teacher schools 29% are in rural areas and with male 
teachers. Women from only 21 % of the primary teachers and 23% of the upper pnmary teachers in 
rural areas, the corresponding figures being 56% and 57% In urban areas, respectively. The 
proportion of rural women teachers declines to 13% at the higher secondary level. States having 
lower proportion of women teachers are also the low female, enrolment, low female literacy 
States Rural girls seldom cross to higher secondary stage where presently only 1.44 girls are 
enrolled for every hundred girls in Class I in rural areas Where would the women teachers come 
from'’ 

INEFFECTIVE LEGISLATIONS 

Although, mest States have compulsory pnmary education acts, these are totally ineffective, 
as are the laws banning child labour and child mamage. Curricula for children and professional 
preparation of teachers and administrators need a strong component on these issues. Media is 
picking up some of it. The lead should come from education in preparing the necessary climate for 
girls education through a systematic programme of public education. 

DECENTRALIZATION 

In the last decade, there has been enough talk of decentralization of elementary education 
administration and district, block, village and institutional planning, management and academic 
structures have been proposed. District institutes of Educabon and Training (DIET) have come up 
in about 250 districts but not all are fully functional. Professional support for pnmary education, 
formal and non-formal and even adult education is the responsibility of DIETS. It is necessary to 
make DlETs outstanding institutions with sufficient flexibility to respond to local requirements. 
Special cells must be created in the DlETs lo boost enrolment and retention of rural girls in 
primary education 
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WOMEN'S EDUCATION CELLS 

As yet. only a few State Departments of Education and these SCERTs have established 
yvomen's education cells and wherever, have been opened, they are understaffed and hence not so 
effective. At certain places, women's education is given as an additional responsibility to 
individuals and often gets side tracked, There a is case for a Women’s Education Bureau even at the 
Department of Education in the MHRD, Recently, a Standing Committee has been constituted by 
ihc Department to go into tlie causes of continued low female literacy and enrolments in the 
country. The very emphatic recommendation of the NPE 1986 regarding setting up of separate 
women's cells and women's studies centres in national level organisation and in the States needs to 
be implemented for providing the necessary institudonal structures which can monitor the progress 
of girls education and focus on women's issues and special requirements of girls These cells can 
play and important role in orienting and sensitizing administrators, teachers, teacher educatois and 
also enlist support from the people and the media 

SECTORAL APPROACH 

The approach to all education, including girls' education has been sectoral Considering. UEE 
is the only development programme for chddren in the age group 6-14 years, pnmary and upper 
primary schools can become the focal point for convergence of education and health services in the 
first instance This is particularly important for the special care required by adolescent girls, 
especially those belonging to the poorer sections of populations. 

As most of the out of school rural girls are involved in sibling care, the domestic 
chores,family based production and subsistence farming, fetching water, fodder and fuel, horizontal 
linkages need to be forged with other ministries and development agencies and multi sectoral area 
based development programmes need to be put on the ground. Time and again, the necessity to 
locate ECCE services, ICDS Anganwadies, Balwadies and pre-school centers within/close to 
pnmary schools for releasing primary school age girls for school, has been stressed. Different 
agencies are handling different components ofECCE and primary education. Bringing together all 
these elements is a difficult task and yet it needs to be tackled. The Areas Intensive Educational 
Programme (AJEP) and the like need to be suengthened and expanded, 

NON FORMAL EDUCATION 

Non formal Education in several areas especially where no formal schools are available, would 
be the only learning mode available for children. Although the policy is to open NFE Centres in 
habitations without any school on a priority basis, it is not followed very strictly. 

The NFE programme has expanded 'without due regard to quality, equivalence, credibility and 
comparability in terms of inputs and outputs. There is a general lack of conviction about the 
whole programme. The Stales are not willing to commit resources. There is administrative neglect 
and lack of faith and commitment on the pan of the funcuonaries and the families of children who 
are supposed to benefit from the programme There is little attempt to adjust the syllabus to the 
needs of the learner who belongs lo the indigent groups of population. The quality of instruction 
leaves much to be desired as the professional preparation of instructors is weak The instructor is 
under paid and the learning materials, lighting arrangements and instructional equipment is much 
below the acceptable level. Incentives like a free meal, free uniforms and free books/textbooks etc. 
do not exist. More often than not, formal books and syllabi are covered within a shorter span and 
ill prepared instructors (not call^ teachers), and poor infrastructural facilities and within these 
constraints a child is expected to attain primarylupper primary level academe competence. 
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There is nolhing in the name of support services for NFE.nor any bid to make it into a multi 
sectoral programme for convergence of various child care service and programmes for young girls 
The isolation of majority of primary schools is bad enough, the isolation of NFE centres where 
there is no other development service available is worst. 

The attempt by the NCERT to train 240.000 instructors and preparation of primers for 
children in regional language is a major step lo improve NFE. 

ALTERNATE DELIVERY SYSTEMS 

The possibilities of reaching out education through higher technological inputs, distance 
mode, mobile units, have not been adequately explored for the age group 6-14 years. The difficult 
groups are children m remote inaccessible areas, deserts, mountains, children of migrants, refugees 
and child workers Among them girls need special attention 


Mobile Schools Services 

It is strange that more than hundred years ago peripatetic teachers were proposed for isolated, 
small scattered groups of population including girls. We do have mobile schools for Gujjars and 
Bakarwats (ihe nomadic tribe) of Jammu and Kashmir, and Haryana gives attendance scholarships 
of Rupee one per child to children of nomadic tribes. But as yet, (here is no comprehensive attempt 
lo cover small populations in difficult areas, nomads or among temporary migrators and refugees. 
For instance, seasonal labour from Eastern UP and Bihar moves lo Punjab for agricultural 
employment Girls of all these groups suffer greater deprivation. 

Sn Lanka, for instance, has a separate branch that looks after small schools, in rural areas 
which arc often one or two teacher schools and need constant professional support and guidance and 
even infrastructural support of play grounds, libraries, laboratories and workshops from bigger 
schools in ihc neighbourhood 

In India we have 338387 primary schools with less than iOO students and half the habitations 
are without any educational facility. Mobile Educational Services Branch needs to be set up at the 
Centre, with counterparts at the State and District levels 

(a) lo provide primary education to small, isolated habitations and villages and to children 
belonging to nomadic or migratory populations and refugee populations, 

(b) to provide professional support lo die isolated primary teachers and NFE instructors. 

(c) to act as links with bigger schools for occasional use of laboratories, workshops, 
playgrounds, libraries. 

The NFE programme can utilise the Mobile Educational Services (Vans, Jeeps, motorcycles, 
cycles or the horseback in the primary school model of China) to cover unserved, scattered 
habitations. The academic wings of mobile school services can be located in the DIETs and 
SCERTs/SIEs. 


NOON MEAL AND BOOKS 

In order to extend the incentives of free noon meals and free textbooks, it is proposed that we 
establish a National Children's Book Bank under the National Book Trust of India and a National 
Children s Food Bank under the Ministry of Food and Civil Supplies, With TUrai giils receiving 
the top priority the scheme of free uniforms for girls should be expand^J to cover all rural girls 
and not limited only to SC and ST girls Attendance scholarships should be made available to all 
children of the rural landless and marginal farmers regardless of caste/lribe considcrauon 
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At the moment, the SC iind ST children are given priority, in matters of distribution of free 
incentives As bulk of tlie SC and nearly all ST populations are rural, the protective discrirmnation 
criteria should be made applicable to rural landless and marginal farmers and gradually withdrawn 
from urban aieas excepting urban poor 

Perceived Higher Costs and Negative Utility 

More serious tlian the problem of providing physical resources, the need to combat indifferent 
and negative social/parcntal attitudes towards the education of the giils who are considered 
temporary members of die parental household. Perceived costs of educating girls is higher m terms 
of private expenditure on education as also ifie opportunity costs. Negative utility is another factor 
Vy'hich hinders girls education where parents feel with education, girls will become unfit for hard 
manual work which awaits them after marriage. There would be added difficulty of finding an 
educated groom who may demand dowry. Interestingly, a very oft repeated comment by parents and 
elders was that "With education the girls use their tongue too much How would they adjust in 
another household" There is further lack of awareness about the ill effects of early/child marriage 
on the body and the mind of the girl child. Customs reign strong m certain areas of northern 
plains, The health and nutritional status of women and female children and adolescent girls is 
severely neglected by oilier family members and women themselves. 

Female Literacy 

The phenomenon of low female literacy in rural areas has been noted earlier female literacy is 
low in states which have low male literacy rates also. Male female differentials in literacy are 
larger in low literacy states, Female literacy is overstressed as a factor influencing girls enrolment 
and needs qualificauon, as 

(a) Female literacy/education is a dependent variable of socio economic levels of a household 
and the funds allocated by the state to programmes of mass educadon like UEE, NFE, 
Adult Education. 

(b) Female literacy m India has been caused by improved primary enrolments over a period 
and not due to adult literacy programmes which have been sporadic and have not been 
evaluated in terms of effeebve achievements in literacy 

(c) Female literacy normally follows male literacy in a household 

(d) Female literacy has been overstressed m family planning as women are considered the 

main targeLs of the programme absolving males of the responsibility to control the 
family size. ' 

Improvement of Health Services 

Both outreach and quality of health services needs to be increased to cover all rural areas 
uniformly In smaller hamlets or villages, mobile health care and education units should be able to 
serve the educational and health needs of women and children. 

Female literacy and enrolments have improved tremendously in countries with strong health 
policies. Both coverage and quality of health service determine child survival, in additional to 
adequate nutritional intake. Women's education affects child nutrition, child health and also child 
mortality, child's school achievements and fertility. A mother's education explains more of 
variation in child mortality compared to other variables of individual's access to health csre, price 
of health care, even total family income. The competing hypothesis is dial educated mothers use a 
different mix of observable health inputs. She uses inputs more effectively and her education leads 
to utilization of minor health inputs that are not easily observed (Schultz, 1989). 
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A holistic approach is essential for proper growth and development of children It is, therefore 
important to have health and nutrition as two major components of the holistic package besides 
education There is a positive impact of health and nutrition on the mental and social development 
of the girl child. 

Cost Free Primary Education. 

While assured adult income/employment is absolutely essential to promote primary education 
of children, it is equally important to make available resources for universal cost free primary 
education with truly universal provision of educational facilities At the moment, primary 
education is free but not cost free and compulsion clause is observed more in its abeyance, The 
case of Sri Lanka and nearer home Tamil Nadu have been quoted. Sri Lanka's policy of human 
development includes a package of free food, free education, free health care and subsidized transport 
to all and in adequate measure and with universal coverage Even today, in addition to free tuition 
every school child gets a nutntious noon meal and free textbooks and where necessary additional 
stipends and bursaries to complete 8 to 10 years of school education, Hundred per cent of the 
children are enrolled in the age group 5-14 years and the dropout rate is less than 5 to 6% and, 
higher among the boys. Tamil Nadu has set the pace by covering more than half of the children in 
the age group 6-14 years with a package of incentives to include a free noon meal, free textbooks, 
free uniforms and free travel in public transport. The positive impact of the Chief Minister's. Free 
Mid Day Meal Programme on enrolments is reported (Singh, 1987) 

A district study shows that it is the package of incentives, to include free noon-meal, free 
textbooks, free uniforms and attendance scholarships for girls which brings about not only 
universal enrolment but very high achievement rates (Pillai, 1989). Tamil Nadu also emerges as a 
enthusiastic user of most of the central, schemes in the areas of education, development of women 
and children and rural development, as an earlier study shows (Nayar, 1990). 

As district level data suggests, low rural female primary enrolment distnets are also poorly off 
on variables like female mortality, IMR, Child Mortality, Birth Rates, population growth, female 
mean age at marriage, fertility rates, couple protection rate, DPT coverage and the availability 
crucial life sustaining drinking water. The health care provisions in rural areas are still poor by any 
yardstick and nearly outside the reach of rural women and girls. 

Poverty Alleviation 

Bulk of the low primary enrolment districts lie in states with high rural poverty and deeply 
entrenched moorings of sexism. The current programmes of poverty alleviation through direct 
employment generation and skill training in rural areas under IRDP, need a major boost NREP, 
RLGEP, Jawahur Rozgar Yojna, TRYSEM^and DWCRA need to be expanded to cover every 
poverty household in rural areas in order to create a demand for primary education, so that parents 
do not have to keep their young children at home for earning very often a pittance or doing 
valuable but not cash earnirig life saving tasks of collecting water, fodder, fuel The relationships 
between the income or per capita household expenditure and the number of children, especially the 
girls at school exists in gender discrimatory. poverty stricken population Also the problems of 
£or/y marriage, unsafe motherhood, longer fertility span, low birth weight babies, higher incidence 
of female child deaths and malnourished unhealthy mothers are rampant among rural poor 

Resource Allocations 

Resource allocation in education as in other sectors rests on the assumption that the benefits 
0 outlays and expenditure would go to both sexes equally since women form half of the total 
popu ation. In real fact, on account of differentials in male-female participation in education for 
reasons noted elsewhere, men benefit twice as much from the existing educational facilities. 
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Allocations made under general heads without earmarking funds for women become a means of 
further inequality between sexes, as to be noticed in the programmes of universalisalion of 
elementary and adult education. 

Commitment to equality has been weak and expectedly so in a system loaded in favour of the 
urban elites and middle classes. Resource allocations in successive national development plans 
have favoured secondary and higher general and professional education, mainly with an urban focus. 
Mass education is by nature distributive and equalises educational opportunities among all groups 
of population. Higher education i,s by nature selective and elitist In sum, despite policy 
pronouncements, real commitment to equality and justice lost the race to non-distributive growth, 
in which certain sections of populations thrived at the cost of the masses To this extent, the 
question of women s educational deprivation is a natural outcome of the underdevelopment of rural 
masses and the urban poor As noted by us earlier sex as a variable merely exacerbates the steep 
social and educational disadvanuigc,s of women and girls of the poorer classes and castes 

Role of education as a basic input to development and achieving an egalitarian social order has 
been emphasised m all die plan documents but the share of education in national income continues 
to be low, The total expenditure on education as percentage of GNP has barely reached 4% in 
1986-87. It was 1 2% m 1950-51. Due to increase m prices and increase in student population, per 
capita spending is cither the same or even lower to day 

Elementary education has suffered on account of insufficient allocations This is when in the 
context of formulation of the First Five Year Plan, our first Prime Minister, Jawahar Lai Nehru 
stressed that; "Our first plan must be for universal education. Everything else, whether it is 
industry, agriculture or anything else which is important for us will grow adequately only if there 
is the background of mass education". 

And despite such a perspective, the share of elementary cducabon has increased from 0 48% of 
GNP to 1,7% during 1950-51 and 1986-87, Elementary education has received lower share of the 
plan expenditure from 56% in the First Plan to 29% m the VII Plan, and the number of children to 
be covered by education by 2000 AD is 167 million in the age group 6-14 years; 102 million aged 
6-11 years and 67 million between 11-14 years, 

Linked lo problem of under provision of educational facilities, thus, is this the resource gap as in 

(a) education vis-a-vis the other development-sectors. 

(b) clcmcniary education versus secondary and higher education 

(c) primary education versus upper primary education 

(d) inequitable distribution of school resources between rural and urban areas, deficiencies 
and differentials in the quality of inputs No separate allocations are made under the head 
rural or the head girls in plan and non-plan budgets and expenditure. 

Higher Returns Yet 

Women's education, till very recently, was considered a purely consumption goods category 
for social welfare, and hence a poor investment. It is now adequately established that private and 
social returns to schooling are greater than those for men, virtually at every level, when the returns 
are adjusted only for participation rates (Schultz, 1989) and 'at worst' equal to those for men 
(Psacharopulous 1973, 1985), Some studies show that the society suffers losses because of 
unequal schooling for males and females. The value added to higher education goes up 
tremendously when women's participation in both secondary and higher education increase and 
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attains parity with men at the secondary level, (This assumes universal schooling^. Further, it is 
felt that systems where access to schooling is determined by factors other than ability, particularly 
the gender of the child, there is misallocaiion of resources (Selowsky, 1983). Educating girls is not 
charity, it is good economics" according to a recent World Bank Study (1991). It is logical that 
when only one third or lesser of those inside schools are girls, they get only one third of the 
societal investments, public and private Hence, there is a strong case for more equitable resource 
allocations for girls education, i e two thirds of the new resources that are committed to education 
are t(|||be expressly used for enrolling and retaining girls, at least in primary and upper primary 
cycles. 


DISTRICT AS A MORE MEANINGFUL UNIT 

In India, the States are organised on linguistic basis and vary tremendously in physical and 
population size There is a vast amount of social, economic and cultural heterogeneity within each 
State, Infact, there is greater cultural continuity in and among populations residing on two sides of 
the state boundaries where distinctions of language, customs, food and settlement patterns are 
blurred Each state is divided into administrative units called districts. At times inter district social 
and economic vanations within a State are much larger than the inter state variations. India can be 
better understood in terms of its districts which arc relatively more homogeneous cultural and 
economic units, more viable for effective development planning, and even for normal day to day 
administration 

In the last decade conceptually atleast, there is a movement towards more decentralized 
development planning and implementation towards making district a basic unit of planning At 
times, the Centre has even direcdy inbated certain schemes and programmes at the district level. 

Considering the educational backwardness of rural girls, it may be necessary to treat not only 
primary education but also secondary education of rural girls as a development priority for meeting 
critical shortages faced in the area of women development functionaries, to include women primary 
teachers, NFE and adult education instructors, health workers and MCH functionaries, workers of 
child development services (ICDS) etc. 


Inter District Variations on Educaiiona! and Social Indicators 

In 1981, For instanceFema/e literacy varied from 11.32% in Arunachal Pradesh to 65.73% m 
Kerala, the national average being 24 82%, Inter district variations ranged from 2.88% m East 
Kameng (Arunachal Pradesh) to 79.35% in Kottayam (Kerala), Rural female Itteracy ranged 
froml 77% in Barmer (Rajasthan) to 75.1% in Alleppy (Kerala). Rural Scheduled Caste female 
htcracy rates varied from 0.23% in Jaisalmer in Rajasthan to 100% in Anantnag (J&K). Likewise 
bchC^led Tribe/emole literacy rate ranged from 0.04% in Jalore (Rajasthan) to 100% in 
Darbhanga (Bihar) and Hardoi,Bulandshahr (U P,), 

Female literacy when mapped districtwise revealed vast coniigous tracts across the State 
boundaries. Even in 1981, half the districts had not reached crude literacy rate of 12 15%. In 1981, 
rural female literacy was 5% or below in 181 districts (See Figure 41 for 1991 situation) 

/A primary level ranged from 0.61% in East Kameng 

^ Pondicherry. Percentage ol female population educated upto 

0 in Panna (Madhya Pradesh) Percentage ol female population 
Tab\e% Siiamarht (UP) (Nuna, 1990 Appendix 


On other social indicators, for instance, the variations were as large. 

ranged from 661 in Dibang Valley (Arunachal) to 1238 in Ratnagiri 
(Maharashtra). 
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ii 28 in Manipur Norlh lo 223 in East Kameng (Arunachal) 

eaths by age 2 f2) ranged from 29 in Mahe (Pondicherry) to 259 in East 
ichal) 

lie mortaliiy over male mortality vaned from 2 40% in Mokokchung in 
14,22% m Agra (U.P.) 

married females in the age group 15-19 years varied from 4.30% in 
rala) to 86.54% in Sultanpur (U.P.) 

Marriage of currently married females varied from 14 years in Tonk 
21 years in Mokokchung (Nagaland) 

'ate varied from form 21 83 in Calcutta (West Bengal) to 48 87 in West 
vleghalaya). 

Marital Ferliliiy rate varied from 123 in Periyar (Tamil Nadu) to 322 in 
dills (Meghalaya) 

protection rate varied from 6 30% in Kargil (J&K) and 82.50% in Bharuch 


‘‘DPT ranged from 2% in Eniakulam (Kerala) to 211% in Kadhar (Bihar) 

e agricultural labourers as percentage of female main workers vaned from 0% 
iveep 0.09% m (Nicobar Islands) to 86 65% in Pumia (Bihar), 

employment in Public Sector as percentage of total employment in Public 
989, ranged from 1.93% in Tiruneveli in (Tamil Nadu) to Quilon (Kerala). 

3 of households with safe drinking water facility varied from 0.75% in 
mi (Mizoram) to 90.09% Chandigarh. 

1.6 indicators of the social well being of women, Nuna (1990) found that of the 
lich data was analysed only in about one fourth of the districts women had 
ir level of social well being. The situation was particularly grave in two thirds 
the backward districts were concentrated in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh 
lOd Andhra Pradesh, the mos), backward being Nizamabad in Andhra Pradesh, 
Jaisalmer in Rajasthan, 

y (Nayar 1989 b) identified 95 (out of 411) districts with age specific enrolments 
rls were below 50% at the primary level, including seven districts with less 25% 
r girls. 


r primary level 279 districts had less than 50% girls enrolments including 142 
25% age specific enrolments (11-14 years) for girls 
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Table 6 1 


Age Specific Categories of Districts on Enrolment 
Ratios (All India) 1986-87 


Age group 

A 

High 

(75-100%) 

B 

Midium 

(50-75%) 

C 

Low 

(25-50%) 

D 

Poor 

(0-25%) 

Total 

6-11 Years 

Boys 

333 

(31.0%) 

715 

(17,3%) 

7 

(1 7%) 

0 

411 

(100%) 

Girls 

132 

184 

89 

7 

411 

(32,9%) 

(44 8%) 

(21,4%) 

(1 7%) 

(100%) 

11-14 Years 

Boys 

123 

(29 9%) 

189 

(46 0%) 

99 

(24 1%) 

0 

411 

(100%) 

Girls 

29 

103 

137 

142 

411 


(7 1%) 

(25 1%) 

(33,3%) 

(34,5%) 

(100%) 


Source', Usha Nayar (1989b) 


The above table shows that at primary level (6-llyears) while there were 7 districts with 
enrolment below 25% in respect of girls, there was no such districts for boys In the category of 
25-50% enrolment,while there were 88 districts in respect of girls, there were only 7 such districts 
for boys. 

At the upper primary level also (11-14 years), there were 142 districts for girls with below 
25% as against none for boys. Similarly, there were 137 distnets for girls in the category of 25- 
50% enrolment as against 99 districts for boys 

The state-wise distribution of the 7 distnets of category D, 88 districts of category C for girls 
at pnmary level and 142 districts of category D and 137 districts of category C for girls at upper 
primary level is given at Appendix Table 32. 

In order to plan for UPE of rural girls, an attempt has been made in the present study to 
identify districts with low educational participation of rural girls. Districts have been categorized 
on two indicators; (a) enrolment of girls as percentage to total enrolments giving a measure of 
gender dispariues, and, (b) girls enrolments as percentage of the girls in the primary age group 6- 
11 years and from 11-12 years. 

(a) Disincis Categorised by Percentage of Girls to Total Enrolment in Classes I-VIII in Rural 
Areas in 1986-87 

Classes I-V 

Out of 406 districts with rural populations for which data is available, percentage of girls to 
total enrolments in pnmary classes was below 20% in 6 districts, between 21-30% in 59 districts; 
between 31-40% in 142 districts and between 41-50% plus in 199 districts. Assuming all twelve 
districts of Kerala and several districts of Karnataka (for which data was not available) would also 
fall in high category, half the districts in the country do not have high male female disparities, one 
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third fall in the moderate category and about 15% are a cause for concern. The lowest 65 districts 
fall in educationally backward States (Appendix Table 36) 

Classes VI-VIII 

At the upper primary level, Class V-VIIl percentage of districts with rural girls to total 
enrolment was below 20% in 99 districts; between 21-30% in 99 districts; between 31-40% in 122 
districts; and between 41-50% in 103 districts. Girls participation is very low in 198 districts 
(Table 6.6), This is on account of the lack of enough middlelupper primary schools in the rural 
areas. Districts with less than 30% girls in classes Vl-VIlI, in rural areas are primarily in Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan, with 9 out of 12 districts of Haryana, 5 each in 
Onssa and Maharashtra, 3 in Arunachal, 4 in Andhra also falling in this category. (Appendix 
Table 37) 

(b) Districts Categorized by Age Specific Enrolment Ratio (6-11 years and 11-14 years) for 
Rural Girls in 1986-87 

Age 6-11 years 

In 1986-87, out of 406 districts for which data was available, only 121 districts had age 
specific (6-llycars) enrolment ratio for rural girls between 75-100%, In 1960, this ratio was 
between 50-75% and in 125 districts, it w'as less than 50% including 7 districts with less than 25% 
enrolments. (See Appendix Table 38), List of backward districts with age specific enrolment rauo 
of less than 50% among rural girls and other defaults are given at Appendix Table 33 and 38. 

Age 11-14 years 

Out of 383 districts for which data was available, 183 distncts had enrolment ratio of less 
than 25%, for rural girls 107 districts between 26-50%; 59 districts between 51-75% and only 32 
districts with enrolment ratio of girls between 76-100%. In all 300 distncts had less than 50% 
rural girls in the age group enrolled in schools. (Appendix Table 39) 

On the other hand in all distncts of Assam, Mizogram, Kerala, Punjab, Goa, Daman & Diu, 
Tamil Nadu, and majority of districts in Orrisa, West Bengal, Maharashtrs and Gujarat, girls form 
40 to 50% of the total enrolments. 


The low enrolment districts have in common 

— Low rural female literacy 

— Low proportion of females with completed pnmary schooling 

— High incidence of early marriage and high maternal mortality 

— High birth rates and death rates and high fertility rates 

— Excess of female deaths by the age two 

— 35-40% rural population below poverty line 

— High proportion of agncultural labourers among rural female main workers and lower 
proportion of women employed in organised sector/public sector 



— Poor development infrastructure (roads, electricity transport, communication, safe 
drinking water, health services) low density of population, concentration of scheduled 
castes/scheduled tribes populations, landless labourers 

— Inadequate primary and .upper pnmary schooling facilities 

— Low percentage of women teachers 

— High incidence of female dropouts 

— Accentuation of above negative features in rural areas 

This indicates necessarily a coordinated multi sectoral attempt to improve education, health 
and development infracture in rural areas giving a special status to these educationally backward 
districts for promoting UPE among raral girls. 



Action Plan for Universalisation of Primary Education 
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Educationis placed on Concuiient List since 1977but in fact 
still a State preserve except vocational, technical and 
professional education. 



Policy Gains: PosiUve conceptual shifts are noticed m policy 2. 

_ Fronicenlralized,niactD.aggregative(educadonal)planning jl^terSlIIa^nes? of several aspects of 

to decentralized, disaggregative. micro level, participatory humanresourcedevelopmentpomtstotheneed/oracomprehe/uive 
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Expansion of Schooling: Misplaced Pnontics. 5. “ tabe removed Within rural areas, 

Intra Rural Divide is sharper. Availability of schooling increases 



with the population sizeof a habitaLon/village.Village/habitaQons dispanliesamonglarger villages/habitations andscatteied,isolated 

with population 500 and more have more than 90% coverage Of population in difficult regions and remote areas should be 

one milhon habitations 64% have less than 500 populaUon, 46% particularlyfocusedupon./twoaWbeflmijfatero 

have less than 300 and 15% have less than 100 populahon Large aggregate Variables of population density, settlement 

variations in settlement patterns exist. High population density patterns caste class and gender, and their interaction determme 
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It is rccorninEnded that such depaitments/units are created in 
MHRD and other nauonal & state bodies at the earliest more 
particularly in SCERTs and the DIETS. 

EarlyChildhoodCareandPrimaryEducation Thebackward (v) Thereis need to extendECCE services on apreferential basis 

linkages with ECCE programmes have yet to be forged. to SC/ST habitations and other poverty seepons m rural 



although much is talked about in these terms. The areas for improvement of mother and child health and for 

recommendation toplaceAnganwadis(ICDS) and Balwadis acung as a support programmes and school readiness 

and pre school classes in or close to fnimary schools for programmes for rural girls, 

promoting enrolment and retention among girls has yet to be 
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women and the community for promoting girls education. Project mobilised and energised as a group (a) to create a favourable 

Maher in Distnct Satara mobilised women of about twelve climate for girls educaupn and (b) more importantly to act as a 

villagesinplanmngdevelopmentactivitieslikeincomegenerating, pressure group which can make the school answerable in case of 

savings,health.hygeine,childcareservicesandaboveallpromoting lapses and made accountable to the community, 

primary education of girls. This sch^ne became the genesis for a Linked to this is the need to raise the status of women as primary 
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alldevelopmentwhichsees women as women andnotjustmouieis 
andpotenOalrftotheis,but because this wouldbe amore nurturing 
approach than the convaitional ‘He’ approach, 
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APPENDIX TADLE 20 

DISTRICTWISE DATA ON PROVISION OF SCHOOLING FACILmES 1986—87 


S.No Distncli 






Within 

Habitation 

Prunani 

Up to 

I Km 

Within 

Habitation 

Upper Priman 

Up to Up to 

1 km 3 km 

r 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


1 

Adilabad 

89 34 

99 03 

33,01 

92 23 

97 95 

2. 

Mehboobnagar 

96 45 

99 55 

49 79 

90 45 

96 44 

3 

Mcdak 

94 26 

99,53 

44 99 

86 28 

90 24 

4. 

Kanmnagar 

90 11 

98.75 

54 35 

95 65 

98 94 

5 

Nizamabad 

94,70 

99 40 

55 57 

96 64 

99 25 

6 

Vizainagaram 

95,23 

99 75 

39,33 

95 62 

99 49 

7. 

Nalgonda 

94 24 

99 67 

51 69 

97 77 

99 52 


Srkakulam 

92.03 

98.92 

24 92 

90 85 

93.05 

9 

Warrangal 

92 37 

99.29 

50 83 

96 03 

99 23 

10, 

Ananlhapur 

94 97 

99 56 

34 15 

89 14 

95 22 

11 

Kumool 

98 94 

99.77 

42 90 

89 47 

95,35 

12 

Khammam 

86 53 

98 55 

41 67 

92 20 

98.28 

13. 

Cuddapah 

' 85.67 

98.34 

30,03 

85 15 

98 94 

14 

Prakasam 

94 86 

99 66 

41,05 

92 51 

97 2 

13 

Vishakhapatnam 

85 26 

98,50 

26 43 

88 75 

95,57 

16 

Rangareddy 

94,71 

99 24 

47,16 

91 59 

97 15 

17 

Chiltoor 

76 70 

98 04 

17.58 

63 88 

69 38 

18 

Nclore 

95,52 

99 48 

33 24 

90,50 

94.48 

19 

Guntur 

96.76 

98 27 

53 45 

80 54 

84 48 

20 

East Godawan 

93 28 

98 77 

45.48 

94 36 

98 54 

21 

West Godawan 

97.75 

99 79 

46 34 

93 52 

98 55 

22 

Krishna 

98 70 

99.84 

51.33 

94 25 

98 19 

23 

Hyderabad 

- 

- 

- 


- 


ARUNACHAL 

PRADESH 





1 

East Kameng 

54 00 

55,04 

18 44 

18,74 

23 03 

2. 

Upper Subansm 

47 03 

49 47 

22 SO 

23 55 

27 32 

3 

Tirap 

75.55 

87.52 

26 10 

34 41 

43 93 

4 

Lower Subansm 

47 58 

52 13 

22 40 

26.10 

33 80 

5. 

West Kamang 

70 26 

70,88 

31,60 

31 97 

39.52 

6. 

West Siang 

71,08 

81 11 

23.18 

28.37 

41 29 

7 

Dibang Valley 

70 26 

70 88 

23 81 

31 97 

39 52 

8 

East Slang 

90 78 

95 24 

33.03 

38 32 

55 04 

9 

Lohit 

60.76 

75,88 

24 50 

38,40 

52 00 

10 

Twang 

58 92 

73.22 

23 17 

32,55 

52 13 


ASSAM 






1 

Dhubri 

69.70 

85.20 

25 51 

41 94 

79 23 

2, 

Kokrajhar 

78.00 

91.50 

15 80 

43 06 

81 05 

3 

Goalpara 

75 55 

88,62 

23 98 

29.00 

84.01 

4 

Barpeta 

87 00 

93,68 

29 61 

37 95 

91 77 

5 

Kamiup 

89.03 

98,09 

30.42 

49 46 

91 99 

6 

Nalban 

81 62 

99 71 

22 00 

52 80 

60 00 

7. 

Danang 

80 64 

92 14 

14 74 

48 00 

80 58 

8 

Soniipur 

79,50 

92,27 

13.47 

28 69 

75 55 

9 

Lakhimpur 

81 82 

94 84 

20 62 

21.20 

78.56 

10 

Uibrugarh 

71 23 

84.25 

12.66 

20 76 

64.91 

11, 

Sibsagar 

73 52 

96,94 

17.78 

32 95 

80 31 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

12 

JorhaL 

86 20 

94.10 

32 10 

52 93 

34 18 

13 

Nagaow 

86.20 

94 10 

29.04 

46 01 

92,61 

14 

Cachar 

93 10 

97,60 

39 60 

56.90 

84 21 

15 

Karimhanj 

86 05 

95 15 

26 90 

50,39 

85 06 

16 

Karbi Anglong 

55 04 

97 15 

55 00 

82 00 

86 58 

1 

BIHAR 

Gopalgunj 

76 09 

87 87 

20 38 

SO 65 

92 28 

1. 

Poorvi 

Champaran 

83 12 

96 92 

24,53 

44 90 

93 58 

3. 

Pashchim 

Champaran 

79.87 

94.38 

17,55 

33 44 

93 58 

4 

Palamau 

74 04 

92 49 

92,49 

41 82 

80 5 

5 

Sahar.sa 

85 59 

96 52 

29 SO 

48 66 

48.81 

6 

Pumia 

72 44 

93 96 

18 64 

32.85 

78,75 

7 

Siiamarhi 

91 92 

99.37 

34 39 

34,39 

94 26 

S 

Madhubani 

66 02 

98 60 

30 51 

53 92 

95,49 

9 

Gindh 

72 85 

95.43 

20 86 

44.69 

95 26 

10 

Santhal Pargana 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

Siwan 

78.24 

98 92 

24 78 

52 14 

95 91 

12 

Hazanbagh 

76 68 

90.37 

23.87 

38 50 

71 72 

13 

Kalhiar 

71 92 

95.20 

20 73 

38 34 

83 48 

14. 

Saran 

85.15 

99.66 

24 73 

59.76 

79 22 

15 

Darbhanga 

87 50 

28 40 

28.40 

37.20 

92,28 

16 

Vaishali 

87 98 

99 94 

34 94 

73 01 

97 34 

17 

Nawada 

81.40 

95 12. 

23 80 

43 30 

94.96 

IB, 

Samasupur 

80.40 

98,86 

26 94 

59 44 

96 70 

19 

MuzalTarpur 

£4 97 

98 16 

28 65 

28 65 

95 22 

20 

Aurangabad 

73 60 

97.12 

26 40 

46 29 

96.13 

21 

Munger 

86 IS 

97.80 

31.83 

56 51 

90 16 

22 

Bhojpur 

90 18 

98 33 

29 36 

48.67 

66 08 

23 

Begusarai 

88 69 

97 36 

45 48 

65 58 

96 93 

24, 

Gaya 

66 39 

95,03 

15,95 

34,61 

8 02 

25, 

Rohias 

84 51 

95 93 

29 44 

46 85 

89 28 

26, 

Bhagalpur 

80.19 

95 33 

28 04 

52,41 

91.51 

27 

Nalanda 

82 74 

97 49 

28 99 

54 10 

80,58 

2B 

Ranchi 

63 52 

87.86 

19 50 

37 72 

75 55' 

28 

Singbhum 

67 83 

94 65 

16 99 

37 93 

79 57 

30. 

Dhanbad 

76 53 

93,05 

20,90 

40 85 

87.42 

31, 

Palna 

88 65 

98 93 

30,80 

56 76 

95 88 

32, 

Gumla 

46 99 

84 63 

12 13 

26.63 

47 99 

33, 

Lohardagga 

57 81 

92 25 

20,60 

34,48 

77 72 

34 

Tahanabad 

75 74 

98 06 

22 89 

58 02 

96,05 

35 

Maclhopura 

66.44 

96 25 

35 17 

57 31 

90 11 

36, 

Khagana 

89 31 

98 20 

40 36 

68.86 

94 22 

37, 

Dumka 

59 89 

91 63 

13.52 

33 47 

73 23 

38 

Deoghar 

56 29 

86.07 

11.83 

23 29 

76 59 

39, 

Goclda 

73.00 

93 83 

19 41 

34 84 

89 93 

40 

Sahcbganj 

75 92 

70 93 

22 61 

33,14 

66.98 

1 

GOA 

Norrh Goa 

62,56 

96,49 

25.52 

62 10 

83 55 

2 

Souih Goa 

50 13 

96 06 

17.09 

52 23 

88.09 

1 

GUJARAT 

Banaskaniha 

98 88 

99,49 

73 77 

77 45 

89,72 

2 

Panchmaha] 

99.39 

99 38 

53,08 

65 08 

95,33 

3 

The Dang 

100 00 

'45 03 

55 19 

55 19 

74,79 

4 

Sabar Kajitha 

94 95 

97 75 

62.21 

71.71 

87 7 

5 

Surendemagar 

99,95 

99.95 

84 85 

85 52 

90,12 
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1 

2 

3 

6 

Kulch 

98,33 

7. 

Bhaunagar 

99 46 

8 

Rajkat 

99 52 

9 

Jamnagar 

99,63 

10, 

Amerli 

99 88 

n. 

BhanicK 

98,53 

12 

Kheda 

98 94 

13 

Mah&sana 

99 21 

14, 

Vadodra 

94 89 

IS 

Sural 

92 20 

16 

Valsad 

95 54 

17 

Gandhinagar 

99 91 

18 

Rajkol 

99 92 

19 

Ahmcdabad 

98,93 


HARYANA 


1 

Jaind 

99 05 

2 

Dhiv<ani 

98 0 

3 

Hissar 

97 08 

4. 

Sirsa 

99,54 

5 

Gurgaon 

96,90 

6 

Mobindergarh 

98 07 

7 

KuruksheLra 

95 23 

8, 

Fandabad 

98 19 

9. 

Kamal 

98.19 

10 

Soncpai 

97 2,1 

11. 

Rohiak 

98 09 

12 

Amhala 

85 85 


4 


5 


7 


99,10 

92 28 

99 64 

87 13 

99 96 

41,24 

99 71 

87 43 

99 97 

85.57 

99 56 

66.30 

99 83 

81 38 

99 83 

85,75 

95 99 

57 31 

99 99 

51 20 

99 23 

62 70 

99 98 

94 17 

99.96 

41 24 

99 49 

82 50 


91.40 

97 63 

88 25 

91,58 

92,05 

95 71 

88.61 

93 15 

86 57 

94 04 

75 66 

91 58 

89.30 

99 38 

89 10 

96 74 

65 61 

87 7 

71 00 

93 76 

74 70 

88 73 

95 84 

99.33 

92 05 

97 86 

83 95 

92,63 


49 98 

10 50 

13.89 

35 01 

99 80 

67 80 

74 00 

91 4 

99 73 

14 95 

21.49 

32 69 

99,85 

66.51 

13.45 

90,03 

99 60 

46,50 

57 20 

93 2 

99.87 

53 06 

89 03 

96.49 

98 47 

52 60 

78 60 

79 6 

99.36 

53.49 

72 35 

94 9 

99.73 

59,12 

70.20 

89 9 

99.90 

71 38 

90 78 

97,68 

99 97 

79 42 

94.77 

98,1 

96 22 

38,67 

50 60 

85 5 


Four new dislncis have been formed since 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


1. Chamba 

36,77 

64.30 

7.76 

21.39 

54 35 

2 Lahul & Spill 

37 29 

70 43 

31,77 

46,20 

69.46 

3. KuUu 

83 01 

94.16 

9 26 

24 43 

58 92 

4. Sirmour 

38 03 

71 03 

18 38 

29.13 

62 13 

5. Kinnaur 

35,02 

65 17 

42.97 

56 71 

80.05 

6 Mandi 

39.59 

66 74 

10,72 

28.47 

69 37 

7. Solan 

79,40 

90 54 

13,03 

28 07 

70.59 

8. Simla 

51 59 

70 11 

13,96 

27 30 

65.29 

9. Bilaspur 

40.06 

79.09 

15 22 

38.26 

84 05 

10. Kangra 

85,09 

4,03 

21,88 

44 56 

89 01 

11 Uma 

46 51 

76,64 

41.41 

62,16 

91 85 

12 Hamirpur 

54 58 

86 97 

13 56 

44.87 

91 94 

JAMMU & 

KASHMIR 





1. Kargd 

71,28 

88,35 

23,00 

36,00 

75,0 

2 Kupwara 

76 76 

94 72 

33 14 

41.40 

61 88 

3 Doda 

64,00 

81.00 

23 00 

36,00 

75,00 

4 Badgam 

90 14 

97 77 

40,67 

66 87 

93 76 

5. Pulwama 

89 82 

98 94 

46 82 

74 56 

99 39 

6. BaramuUah 

89 20 

97 72 

27,39 

58.25 

92.17 

7 Ananlnag 

91.26 

98,47 

46,82 

74 66 

97 07 

8. Poopch 

68 18 

79.22 

14.11 

25,42 

75,80 

9. Uh 

75,66 

89.14 

27,22 

45,85 

80.08 



10, 

Udharpur 

60.00 

78,00 

15,00 

26 00 

61 00 

11 

Rajaori 

64,14 

75.15 

19 86 

26 30 

64,15 

12, 

Kaihua 

70 23 

83 29 

35 02 

53,71 

85 39 

13 

Srinagar 

96 00 

99.00 

51 00 

66 OO 

92,00 

14. 

Jammu 

75 05 

92,69 

33 00 

51 00 

90 00 


Nole ' Caiegory of DisLncls by enrolmeiU rauos 

is as follows. Category a-75-100; 11= 50-75; C=25 50 and D=Below 20 


MADHYA PRADESH 


1, 

Siddhi 

83 25 

91 75 

24 02 

34 50 

2 

Jahabura 

62 60 

87 77 

16 1 

26 80 

3, 

Rajgarh 

79 00 

85.00 

26 00 

30 00 

4, 

Dasar 

70 56 

81 94 

16.66 

29 36 

5. 

Sarguja 

59 00 

91 00 

15,90 

33,90 

6 

Shivpun 

83 97 

90 19 

28 26 

34 08 

7 

Tikamgarh 

79 83 

94 89 

30,27 

39 03 

8, 

Panna 

80 93 

90.96 

26 15 

32 61 

9, 

Shahdol 

58,21 

93 47 

13 07 

32 56 

10 

Guna 

74 42 

77 16 

20.44 

25,89 

11, 

Shajapur 

89,00 

94 00 

30 00 

35 00 

12, 

Scorn 

89 70 

94.50 

33 90 

38 80 

13 

Morena 

83 20 

93.47 

31,40 

42 97 

14. 

Chaliarpur 

88.00 

94,00 

33 90 

38 30 

15 

Dhar 

75,49 

92 56 

31 39 

38,76 

16, 

MandU 

64 80 

92.30 

15 70 

27.00 

17, 

Rewa 

83 33 

94 74 

34.71 

51 38 

18. 

West Nimar 

80,26 

92 99 

32 00 

40 03 

19 

Dalia 

94 25 

97,39 

36 00 

42 00 

20 

Dewas 

89.52 

90 47 

32.29 

36 35 

21 

Vidisba 

77 83 

86 22 

24 13 

28 08 

22 

Rajnandgaon 

83,59 

91,29 

21.38 

30 80 

23, 

Salnar 

83 00 

92,00 

29 00 

40 00 

24 

Rajgarh 

70,25 

93 62 

1871 

31 41 

25. 

Bilaspur 

84 64 

98,57 

26 60 

39 90 

26. 

Raiscn 

84 60 

90 55 

31,01 

36,56 

27 

Bhmd 

90.00 

96 00 

44 00 

55 00 

28 

Mandsonr 

90.00 

98 00 

36 36 

40 36 

29. 

Seoni 

85,00 

91,00 

24 00 

30.40 

30. 

Dlhar 

89 00 

93,00 

34.00 

39.00 

31. 

Rainpur 

91 40 

96,00 

31 30 

39,20 

32, 

Chindwara 

73 78 

91.85 

8,00 

15 00 

33, 

Betul 

87 00 

93,00 

34.00 

39 00 

34, 

RaiUm 

89 00 

96.00 

32 00 

37,00 

35 

East Nimar 

94,33 

97,01 

33 04 

38.15 

36 

Ujjain 

92 00 

94.84 

28 67 

49.67 

37. 

Balaghai 

80 90 

96 20 

23,90 

38,60 

38 

Sagar 

85 00 

90 00 

29 00 

33.00 

39 

Narsimhapur 

87.00 

92 00 

38,00 

45.00 

40 

Hoehangabad 

88 00 

92,00 

32 50 

37.50 

41 

Durg 

82.87 

88 46 

34 11 

43 50 

42 

Gwabor 

88,79 

93,85 

36 74 

42 17 

43, 

Jabalpur 

88 9 

94 52 

30,70 

' 37,36 

44 

Indore 

93.02 

96,34 

42 12 

47 00 

45, 

Bhopal 

83,00 

91.00 

26 00 

32 00 


69 36 
63,99 
59 52 
58 33 
75 9 
55,08 

67.7 
60.0 

66.53 
67 24 
65 79 
65,79 
87.13 
61 06 

79.53 
42 0 

63 13 
63,55 
77 0 
6 3.2 
64,0 
70 1 
89 1 
82 84 
75,05 
68 0 
89 0 

69 0 
79 9 
76.0 

70.1 

70 0 

66.5 
77 33 

62,0 
65 0 
68 6 
62 0 

63.8 

72.2 
82.84 
74 74 

73 0 

68.3 

69.6 



MAHARASHTRA 


1 

Parbhani 

98,25 

99 56 

2, 

Nanded 

97,48 

99.2 

3 

Beed 

97 71 

98 S3 

A 

Aurangabad 

97 20 

99,44 

5 

Jalna 

99 00 

99,71 

6 

Osman abad 

99,06 

99,60 

7, 

Laur 

99 27 

99 78 

8. 

Chandrapur 

96 62 

98,44 

9, 

Gadchiroli 

86 61 

89 95 

10 

Dhule 

95,09 

97 69 

1 1 

Ycveaimal 

96 44 

98 68 

12 

Sholapur 

90 87 

95.68 

13, 

Ahitiednagar 

94 25 

98,68 

14, 

Bhandara 

93.87 

97.81 

15 

Buldhana 

98 50 

99 77 

16, 

Kolhapur 

96,86 

99,25 

17, 

Nasik 

95.19 

98,27 

18. 

Sangli 

97.17 

98 90 

19. 

Raigarh 

84 73 

96,87 

20 

Jalgaon 

95 05 

99,84 

21, 

Akola 

97.10 

99 24 

22. 

SaLara 

92,95 

98 06 

23 

Rainagin 

54 74 

93,44 

24. 

Sindhudurg 

54,96 

93,87 

25, 

Thane 

75,56 

92,70 

26 

Waidha 

94 29 

97 48 

27 

Pune 

93,08 

97 29 

28 

Amravali 

91 03 

99,09 

29 

Nagpur 

95 51 

98,22 

30 

Bombay 

MANIPUR 



1, 

Impahal 

87 08 

99 51 

2. 

Bishanpur 

93 83 

96.76 

3. 

Thoubal 

81 34 

97 24 

4. 

Chandel 

89,95 

97,73 

5. 

Churachadpur 

58,53 

94 68 

6. 

SenapaLi 

93.82 

94,5 

7. 

Tamenglong 

98 01 

96 13 

8. 

Ukhrul 

MEGHALAYA 

98,01 

99 29 

1 

Wesi Garo HUls 

72 82 

82.37 

2 

Jainiia Hills 

90 07 

94 42 

3. 

East Garo Hills 

73 51 

82,17 

4. 

Vlesl Khaai Hills 

94 63 

95 38 

5. 

East Khasi HilU 

MIZORAM 

80 18 

92,50 

1, 

2. 

Chhimiunpuri 

19.42 

100.00 

Lunglei 

17.03 

97.03 

3. 

Aizawl 

63.34 

98.13 


50.02 

53.91 

78.62 

55 20 

61.40 

87 28 

54.44 

59.32 

84,15 

61.66 

67 66 

88 64 

51 79 

58 24 

82,56 

77.95 

79 7 

92 45 

76 35 

80 68 

95 82 

S3 43 

60 36 

83 51 

39,24 

43,93 

64.21 

51 79 

59 48 

77,68 

61 54 

67 62 

89,55 

67,13 

73.57 

90 3 

54 54 

64 42 

85 35 

55 78 

66 13 

92 18 

66 78 

72 97 

90 76 

80,05 

86 52 

95 75 

54 91 

62.38 

82,43 

80,43 

84 88 

96 26 

49 06 

69.82 

92.67 

67.62 

77,04 

90,83 

65 29 

74 31 

92,97 

67 66 

77.93 

94 02 

24 87 

65.92 

95.24 

32,87 

72 65 

95 69 

35,37 

54 37 

81 30 

57 24 

63 43 

82 83 

59 71 

67,78 

89.77 

65 29 

78,29 

92.24 

61 96 

69 97 

89 62 


36 60 

71 03 

96 6 

37 01 

60 91 

94.33 

38.09 

72,88 

90 7 

18.63 

27,52 

42.86 

42.69 

42,58 

64.49 

42,41 

47,72 

66,35 

33.52 

37 20 

49 59 

52,48 

54 32 

61.86 


19 84 

32 67 

67.06 

28.68 

45,82 

64.25 

21 01 

34.47 

62 82 

33 39 

38,94 

60.34 

30 90 

44 57 

66.4 


59,77 

64.68 

69.42 

70.34 

70,70 

72.0 

89.43 

89.43 

89.89 
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PUNJAB 


1 

Bhatinda 

100,0 

100.0 

61,76 

66.48 

87.89 

2 

Sangpur 

94 23 

99.56 

51,43 

67,80 

92 63 

3. 

Firozpur 

93 82 

98 73 

39 20 

46 75 

85 55 

4, 

Fairdicol 

98 73 

99.93 

66 84 

73 23 

93 64 

5 

PaliaU 

96 45 

99 00 

34 34 

43,57 

87.06 

6 

Arnntsar 

98.58 

99.89 

47,41 

56 92 

94,85 

7 

Gunidaspur 

97 27 

99.80 

33 40 

50 11 

91.35 

8 

Kapurthala 

96.04 

99.20 

48,06 

65 66 

97 24 

9 

Ropar 

94 02 

99 36 

34,13 

51 56 

93 85 

10. 

Hoshiarpur 

97,55 

99.75 

38.51 

59.14 

96 21 

11, 

Jalandhar 

97 55 

99 30 

48 19 

65 40 

96 11 

12 

Ludhiana 

98.71 

99.70 

55 82 

67.82 

95 57 


RAJASTHAN 






1 

Banner 

73.39 

76.66 

30 46 

32 59 

43.98 

2. 

Jalore 

93 76 

95 37 

47 56 

50.49 

67.15 

3. 

Jaisalmer 

81.89 

83.84 

27 41 

29.19 

30 58 

4, 

Nagoro 

93,57 

96.22 

51 56 

55.63 

76 61 

5. 

Banswara 

82 72 

89 94 

32.81 

38 85 

73 38 

6, 

Dungarpur 

83 14 

91 51 

37,41 

47.95 

92.37 

7 

S Madhopur 

89 45 

94.61 

49 95 

59 58 

84 00 

B. 

Tonk 

48 91 

92.07 

48 43 

52 33 

79 04 

9 

Bundi 

91.62 

94 19 

42 02 

45 27 

68 04 

10. 

Pall 

95 58 

95 58 

61 01 

62 36 

77 00 

11 

Bhiwara 

93.26 

97 12 

55 05 

61.17 

90 99 

12, 

Bhilwara 

91 33 

95 04 

52.25 

55,56 

82.16 

13, 

Chitto ragarh 

86.57 

91.22 

39.64 

43,58 

76 26 

14 

Jhalawar 

94 76 

90 05 

33 01 

37.65 

69,23 

IS, 

Chum 

95,68 

98,89 

53 57 

59 3 

71.36 

16, 

Slrohi 

92 86 

95.22 

51.55 

55.33 

76.44 

17, 

Bharatpur 

92,43 

97 43 

48,46 

59 30 

91 82 


I 
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1 2 3 


* 

4 

5 

6 

7 

18. Udaipur 

79,38 

89.36 

37 73 

44,32 

75 48 

19 Jhunjhunu 

91 96 

981.6 

59,25 

71 4 

94,01 

20. Alwar 

91,15 

96 45 

47 02 

58 32 

91.21 

21 Ganganagar 

82 26 

87 85 

49 25 

54.8 

73.98 

22 Jodhpur 

87,03 

88 95 

48.71 

51 07 

63,95 

23 Bikaner 

95,14 

96.86 

44 64 

46.94 

53 28 

24 Jaipur 

81 49 

91 51 

46 98 

57 43 

87.12 

25 Kou 

91 04 

94 07 

37,23 

40,22 

63.37 

26 Ajmer 

90.79 

95 23 

55,36 

59 23 

74.11 

27 Dholpur 

83.43 

94.27 

33 33 

46.89 

84 69 

TAMIL NADU 

1. Dharampun 

76 00 

90 00 

23,10 

33.30 

72 3 

2. S.Arcol 

88 40 

89 70 

33,00 

46 50 

82.3 

3. Pudukoliai 

72.20 

91 00 

26 20 

37 90 

79.7 

4 Penyar 

65,50 

89.80 

24.00 

36.60 

71.7 

5. Selam 

86 80 

88 10 

29 30 

40,10 

82.2 

6. Ramnalhpuram 

86,00 

97.00 

33.70 

44 40 

75 1 

7. Tnchurapalli 

85,20 

9 40 

38 10 

49.70 

84.8 

8 Pasumponmulhuramalingam 

90 30 

98,40 

44,80 

62 20 

89 9 

9. ChenghalpaiLa 

90.00 

98.00 

37.50 

50,70 

88.5 

10, Thanjavur 

86 80 

98.00 

36.10 

52.10 

93 1 

11. Tirunelvelli 

91 50 

98,30 

42 60 

61 50 

90 6 

12, Coimbatore 

85 00 

94,90 

34 40 

45,60 

83 3 

13 Nilgm 

70 40 

89 30 

11 90 

18 80 

59.5 

14 P Ramalingam 

78 00 

97,00 

29.60 

44.00 

80 9 

15 Anna 

76,00 

95,00 

30,30 

43 10 

80 6 

16 Chidambaram 

90,20 

98 20 

39,10 

55 80 

85.9 

17. Kamarajar 

91 50 

98 40 

37 70 

54.30 

83.1 

18 Kanyakuman 

58 70 

89.70 

41 40 

74 80 

98.2 

19 N Arcol 

91 40 

98 00 

37 50 

50 20 

85 9 

20 Madras 

93 3 

96.0 

- 

- 

- 

TRIPURA 

1 South Tnpura 

52 50 

82 13 

21.52 

57 35 

82.8 

2 North Tnpura 

65.60 

82.69 

27 16 

45,93 

80 1 

3, West Tripura 

54,57 

85,93 

27 54 

58 50 

92 27 

SIKKIM 

1 West Sikkim 

79 31 

87 80 

24.27 

35.43 

71 04 

2 North Sikkim 

53,94 

63.42 

20,12 

39,67 

67 95 

3. South Sikkim 

81 91 

91 18 

35 27 

41 28 

80.02 

4 East Sikkim 

64,94 

77 04 

27 52 

34 71 

79,33 

UTTAR PRADESH 

1 Bahraich 

33,84 

77 79 

7,20 

20,40 

63 01 

2. Gonda 

32 32 

87.48 

7,13 

24.37 

74.34 

3 Barabanki 

48 21 

86 99 

13.22 

32 78 

73 13 

4 Badaun 

76 48 

89.56 

22 50 

32,10 

77.70 

3 Lakhimpur Khcn 

55 85 

80.86 

18,38 

30,54 

71.91 

6. Basti 

32 45 

87 34 

10,20 

35 60 

81 11 

7. Sitapur 

40 91 

83 04 

12 00 

28.34 

75,99 

8 Banda 

89,38 

92.60 

36 01 

41,47 

75.03 

9 Panapagarh 

25.54 

85 70 

13.64 

43.16 

87 40 

10, Rampur 

68,36 

86.36 

18.30 

27,43 

73,96 

11. Deoria 

50 40 

92 03 

18.38 

43,62 

90.11 

12. Uiiar Kashi 

72 06 

88 67 

29 00 

42,60 

63,00 


199 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

V 

6 

13. 

Pilibhit 

71.30 

89 70 

20 18 


14. 

SuUanpur 

39 89 

92.00 

13 90 


15. 

Tehrt Garhwal 

64.67 

82 96 

20.18 

*^4 fiR 

16 

Hardoi 

34.65 

86 49 

18 51 

33.78 

17, 

Lalitpur 

85.18 

90 46 

30 17 

T4 74 

18. 

Gorakhpur 

39 61 

90.82 

12 75 

41 52 

19 

Rai Bareilly 

39 71 

82.62 

13.57 

33 63 

20 

Mirzapur 

61,08 

89.35 

17.48 

37.01 

21, 

Shahajahanpur 

71 74 

88.13 

21.88 

30 32 

22. 

Jaunpur 

24 40 

90.41 

8.43 

46 16 

23, 

Momdabad 

74,20 

91.5 

18.35 

28.11 

24, 

Hamirpur 

93 55 

97.43 

43 05 

47.48 

25 

FaiZabad 

33.79 

87.10 

10 65 

35.31 

26 

Azamgarh 

22.80 

83.90 

8 05 

39 14 

27 

Unnao 

58.93 

90.25 

23 38 

43.02 

28. 

BareiUy 

71 85 

90 14 

21.51 

34.78 

29 

Fatehpur 

60.14 

84.78 

24.53 

41.52 

30, 

Alahabad 

49.49 

83.50 

17 70 

35 95 

31. 

Mathura 

83 21 

96.28 

33.82 

47.61 

32. 

Etah 

58.67 

86.06 

21.09 

38.65 

33 

Bulandshahar 

76,04 

90.76 

25,82 

38,21 

34. 

Ghazipur 

47 70 

88 58 

22.87 

44 07 

35. 

BalUa 

62,10 

95.94 

29.73 

61.94 

36. 

Bijnor 

62.21 

88.61 

21 36 

39 59 

37. 

AUgarh 

67.25 

87 87 

27 05 

39.19 

38 

Varanasi 

42.15 

92 90 

13,54 

41 69 

39, 

Muzaffamagar 

90.02 

94 80 

37-83 

49 43 

40. 

Saharatipur 

78,19 

90.62 

28.78 

52 16 

41. 

ChamoU 

68.03 

85.60 

26.30 

39.80 

42. 

Maninpurl 

58 18 

85.93 

24 26 

44.26 

43, 

Jalaun 

89 28 

96.57 

44.70 

51,30 

44 

Fartukhabad 

51.55 

88 74 

22.16 

45 80 

45. 

Agra 

68.58 

89 18 

23 60 

38.95 

46, 

Almora 

54.36 

80.96 

16.31 

32 83 

47 

Pithoragarh 

53,48 

80 18 

15.52 

13 74 

48 

Meerut 

94 03 

98.12 

48 22 

57,75 

49 

Ghaziabad 

86,00 

92.00 

36 86 

45 46 

50. 

Jhansi 

90.22 

95 19 

29 06 

48,13 

51. 

Euwah 

55 42 

8 8.09 

25,32 

48,26 

52. 

Nainual 

63.52 

86 17 

20 82 

41 49 

53, 

Garhwal 

57.59 

84,22 

23 30 

39 80 

54. 

Lucknow 

62 83 

91.46 

21 93 

34 62 

55. 

Kanpur Dehat 

56.35 

85 01 

28 35 

48 80 

56 

Dehradun 

75.33 

91.67 

37.70 

57.10 

57 

Kanpur City 

WEST BENGAL 

72 82 

94.76 

30.82 

50 92 

1 

P^rulia 

80 01 

98.03 

10 46 

24 34 

2 

Maldah 

65,13 

93 63 

13 57 

39 37 

3 

Weal Dinajpur 

82,31 

94 08 

15 27 

27,15 

4. 

Munshidabad 

75.64 

97.68 

15.26 

43,53 

5, 

Cooch Bihar 

82 55 

98 33 

17.71 

38 63 

6 

Jalpaigun 

94.93 

98 00 

23 50 

32 02 

7, 

Bankura 

79 63 

97.70 

15.91 

38.01 

6 

Birbhum 

85,84 

89.90 

22 68 

47 83 

9. 

Nadia 

82.60 

99.21 

19 30 

46 93 

10 

Midnapur 

74,35 

97 46 

18 65 

47,11 


71.91 

89 84 
74.06 
77 56 
56.76 

87 79 

81 07 
60 06 
74.01 

90 98 

74.95 
65 4 

S2 62 
85 8 

85 41 
80.41 

80 59 
71 77 

86 67 
85.31 
81.66 

88 36 
94 37 

82 19 

87 09 

87.95 
85.60 
83.09 
79 90 
87.14 
81.20 

88 84 

81 46 
81 20 
71 25 

90.6 

85.4 

77.19 

89.88 

82.06 

82 00 
75.79 

86 79 
85.00 

87 37 


61.65 
79.77 
66,28 
8535 
81.37 
60.92 

80.96 
89 99 
88 6 
89.07 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

11 

Darjeeling 

83 20 

88.36 

20,36 

26 24 

45,89 

12 

Buidwan 

87 96 

99,42 

23 65 

47 32 

86 38 

13 

24 Faraganas (N) 

79,55 

9778 

19,88 

47.74 

9147 

H, 

Hoogli 

72,29 

98,22 

1239 

45 25 

87 04 

15 

Ilawia 

40,85 





16, 

24 Paraganal 

78,11 

95,94 

2146 

3916 

85 73 

17, 

Calcuita 

— 

— 



— 


ANDMAN & NICOBAR 





1 

Nicobar 

75,09 

85,41 

5137 

6135 

7718 

2, 

Andaman 

66.76 

82 41 

36,52 

■47,86 

72 67 


CHANDIGARH 






1 

Chandigarh 

96 92 

99 67 

56 00 

89,75 

100 00 


DAMAN 4 DIU 






1, 

Daman 

7168 

94,07 

49,97 

92 64 

97 00 

2, 

Dili 

83,63 

94 67 

73,93 

96.7 

98,77 


LAKSHDWEEP 






1 

Lakshadweep 

100 00 

100,00 

9916 

9916 

99,16 


Irara, Mh All Mu Educuliml Sntvty, NCERT, (unpubbititd dm) 




APPENDIX TABLE 21 


DISTRICTWISE DATA ON FEMALE UTCRACY, ENROLMENT RATES 


Si fja 

Stale/ 

Area 

Female 

Percentage of Girls la 

Age Specific 

District 

Literacy 


Total Enrolment i 

1« 

(6-11 years) 



Rale 


cfafiTe,; 

I-V (jm 

-S7) 

Enrolment j 

Ratio 



(J98J) 





(1936-37) 






Total 

SC 

ST 

Boys 

Girl 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


ANDHRA PRADESH 








1 

Snkakulam 

R 

11.56 

43.65 

46 76 

41 43 

35 29 

14 03 


U 

37 41 

46.76 

48 02 

49 59 

74 27 

52 52 



T 

14 46 

43 99 

46 91 

41,67 

39 62 

18,32 

2 

VizianJEorarr 

R 

9,65 

44.61 

46.43 

44 25 

28 77 

11 77 


U 

35 50 

48 38 

46 06 

45 98 

47 33 

37 91 



T 

13 78 

45 19 

46.38' 

44 32 

31 69 

15.88 


VaiMg 

R 

8.56 

39 46 

45 70 

39,84 

32 07 

1061 


V 

43.81 

43 27 

43 23 

41 08 

67 25 

53 33 



T 

19.40 

40 65 

45 24 

39 86 

42 96 

23 83 

4. 

East Godavari 

R 

24 52 

49.66 

49 47 

46.85 

19,15 

noi 


U 

43 79 

49 39 

47 68 

44 35 

32 53 

24 03 



T 

28 78 

49 62 

49 27 

46 78 

22 05 

13,83 

5. 

V/cst Godavan 

R 

28,54 

49 77 

46 92 

47 95 

26.48 

20 41 


U 

43 93 

51 29 

48 71 

48 81 

36 60 

29 01 



T 

31,74 

50 02 

47 10 

48.03 

30 16 

22.18 

6. 

Krishna 

R 

17 21 

47,49 

46 27 

40 30 

27 96 

17.24 


u 

49 29 

50 47 

50 88 

42,38 

52,73 

41 50 



T 

33.84 

48 41 

47,14 

40,86 

35.96 

25 15 

7, 

Guntur 

R 

U 

T 

21 50 
40,43 

44 96 
49.95 

44 32 

45 14 

40,57 

42 74 

41,68 

37 17 

17 55 
27.70 



34.01 

46 11 

44,47 

41 12 

33,19 

20 34 

8. 

Prakasam 

R 

u 

14.66 

36 23 

41 65 
47 91 

45.65 
44 15 

41,45 

44.13 

36 40 

64 18 

14 24 

43 96 



T 

16,81 

42 33 

45,49 

41 88 

40 50 

18,63 

9, 

NcEorc 

R 

u 

17,26 
45 31 

44.06 
47 15 

44.76 
49 30 

44 21 

45 81 

38,35 

44 68 

22,56 

38 10 



T 

22.89 

44 49 

45 19 

44,43 

39 63 

25 71 

10 

Kumool 

R 

u 

11 88 
32 60 

39.37 
46 42 

39.90 
46 10 

40,11 

34,75 

36,24 

54 99 

12 37 

38 94 



T 

16 92 

40 88 

40.89 

38.60 

41 22 

19.43 

11, 

AnaniapUf 

R 

u 

9 93 
36.02 

40 31 
47,73 

38.27 

44,41 

39 78 
43 24 

31 86 
63,25 

11 90 

41 52 



T 

15,21 

41.67 

39 32 

40,20 

38.36 

18,04 

12, 

Cuddapah 

R 

U 

T 

13 53 
34.53 
17.66 

43 89 
47 44 

44 24 

40.79 
44 16 
41,05 

39 16 
41 23 
39.34 

37,25 

32 66 

36 37 

16,03 

18 17 
l6,44 



202 


1 2 3 ' 4 5 6 7 8 9 


13 Chittoor R 15 01 

U 44 12 

T 19 84 

14 Hyderabad R MRP 

U MRP 

T MRP 

15. Rangaredddy R 10 87 

U 41 39 

T 18,02 

16. Nizamabad R 7.52 

U 30 66 

T 11.83 

17. Medak R 7.65 

H 35.44 

T 10.86 

18 Mahaboobnagar R 9.66 

U 32 73 

T 10 30 

19. Nalgonda R 10.33 

U 29.12 

T 12.39 

20. Warangal R 7 70 

U 37.74 

T 13 72 

21. Khamman R 0 61 

U 40,98 

T 18 02 

22 Kaninnagar R 0.65 

U 31 68 

T 11,38 

23. Adilabad R 7 70 

U 27.59 

T 9.79 

Total R _ 

U — 

T — 


ARUNACHAL PRADESH 


1 Trirap R 9 gg 

U _ 

T 9 68 

R 15.18 

U 44.22 

T 17.54 


43 44 

44 80 

40 11 

45 19 

21 53 

47 50 

45,90 

46 71 

78,79 

62 54 

44 14 

44.88 

42 17 

50 91 

28 48 

50,28 

48 40 

40,69 

46 52 

42 39 

50.28 

48 40 

40 69 

46 52 

42.39 

42.12 

39 39 

39 61 

41 49 

22.80 

29.88 

22 50 

40 89 

46.94 

32 09 

39 68 

35,10 

45 08 

45,17 

25 01 

34.96 

34 04 

25.52 

22.75 

5.97 

45.52 

41,48 

43,40 

43,25 

28 64 

37.45 

35 11 

27,99 

26.67 

10.33 

34.57 

34 02 

26 89 

25 56 

8.28 

43.47 

41.48 

25.09 

72,85 

48.56 

35.99 

34 82 

26.68 

31.22 

13.11 

37 14 

31 40 

25 77 

25 99 

9 78 

43.12 

36 69 

32,32 

61 83 

38 S3 

37.91 

31.99 

26,05 

29 96 

13.02 

38 52 

35 87 

26,37 

45.42 

20 43 

44,79 

38,47 

31 14 

84 44 

56.96 

39 22 

36.14 

26 79 

49.79 

24.53 

24 36 

34,95 

28.50 

9 96 

6.39 

46 44 

40 99 

33.75 

65.77 

25.92 

36.78 

35 56 

28 86 

19 58 

14 41 

39 99 

38.63 

33,22 

29.54 

13 70 

49,36 

45 51 

38,55 

40 40 

33 90 

41 46 

39.89 

33,58 

31 36 

17 07 

27 27 

37.18 

32,83 

31.06 

11 80 

45 86 

43.44 

43.14 

61,91 

37 49 

38 95 

36.05 

33,88 

35,93 

IS 86 

34.47 

34.21 

31.11 

22 82 

6.31 

43 00 

41 34 

37.84 

62,75 

32,43 

36.37 

35 63 

31 55 

30 52 

11 34 

41 97 

42.13 

36.64 

30,86 

14 12 

47 33 

44.75 

41.13 

52,24 

39.26 

43,16 

42 55 

37 17 

35 83 

19.96 


34.50 

.27 

20,47 

74 15 

42 06 

34 50 

,27 

20,47 

74 15 

42 06 

38 90 

01 

20.76 

89.98 

63.32 

42,53 

.67 

4 24 

98,89 

74 15 

39.47 

94 

19.05 

91.00 

64.49 


2 Lohii 
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1 2 

3 

4 

3, Dibang Valley 

R 

13 49 

U 

- 


T 

13 49 

4 East Slang 

R 

12.09 


U 

42 78 


T 

15 57 

5 West Slang 

R 

11 03 


U 

40,40 


T 

13 39 

6 Upper Subansin 

R 

5,29 

U 

— 


T 

5.29 

7 Lower Subansin 

R 

6 53 


U 

40 51 


T 

10,01 

8 Weal Kamong 

R 

11.07 

U 

35.57 


T 

12.43 

9. Tawang 

R 

— 


U 

— 


T 

— 

10. EasiKameng 

R 

2.88 


U 

— 


T 

2.68 

Total 

R 

9.60 


U 

41 18 


T 

11,22 

ASSAM 

1. Dhubn 

R 

— 


U 

— 


T 

— 

2 Kokrajhar 

R 

— 


U 

— 


T 

— 

3, Gopalpara 

R 

— 


u 

— 


T 

—• 

4, Barpeia 

R 

— 


U 

-- 


T 

— 

S. Kaamiup 

R 

— 


U 

— 


T 

■- 

6. Nalbaii 

R 

— 


U 

-I- 


T 

— 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

38 92 

.09 

27.60 

99 73 

75 22 

38 92 

.09 

27 60 

99 73 

75 22 

48.76 

.14 

39 28 

86 67 

86 88 

46,70 

4.20 

17.23 

98 14 

89.81 

48 47 

.72 

36 14 

89 01 

88 14 

45 65 

.01 

42 78 

66.33 

58 04 

38 17 

.56 

22.88 

72 85 

46 17 

44 44 

09 

40 14 

67 11 

56.69 

40 02 

,01 

36.87 

73 58 

53.40 

40 02 

01 

36,87 

73 58 

S3 40 

39.08 

.31 

31 19 

62 23 

44 48 

48 73 

.33 

23,83 

80,90 

67.43 

40 60 

31 

30 01 

64 09 

48 00 

42 22 

_ 

29 49 

49.53 

41,56 

43 69 

_ 

18 33 

100 00 

83 43 

42.47 

— 

27.56 

55 16 

45 84 

41 22 

_ 

34,61 

40 40 

26.32 


— 

— 

— 

— 

41 22 

— 

34 61 

40.40 

26 32 

28.05 

.04 

21 10 

61.92 

27.00 



— 

— 

— 

28.05 

04 

21.10 

61 92 

27.00 

40.03 

,24 

30,45 

71 38 

51 81 

43.98 

1.28 

17.47 

93.22 

73 96 

40.38 

,33 

29 34 

72.98 

53 52 


41 20 

43 25 

43 69 

86.49 

65 20 

41.60 

45 34 

40 00 

90.44 

69.27 

41 20 

43.78 

43 65 

86.92 

65 64 

43.86 

38.86 

45.54 

83.64 

71 06 

47,11 

44.64 

41.36 

99-34 

93.46 

44.14 

39,74 

45,33 

84.75 

72.65 

43 59 

41,21 

49 31 

96 12 

80.98 

52 20 

48 32 

47 36 

75 98 

93 85 

44 25 

42.15 

49.25 

94 48 

81.99 

43.00 

38 61 

72,72 

80.31 

65.17 

47.27 

43,96 

38.14 

71 73 

69 15 

43 29 

39 31 

47.41 

79 70 

65 45 

41 58 

41.64 

46.40 

94 56 

72 54 

47 27 

40 00 

46 13 

75.18 

72,08 

42 67 

41 00 

46.37 

90 47 

72.44 

45.11 

41 38 

44.79 

98 37 

76 52 

47 67 

47.77 

50.00 

26.03 

85.90 

45 17 

41 87 

44.80 

98 10 

76.72 
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2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


7 

Darrang 

R 

— 

43.67 

40,93 

46 68 

75 02 

62 59 



U 

— 

54 42 

43 11 

44.59 

73.38 

94,27 



T 

— 

44.22 

41.17 

46 59 

74 95 

63.94 

8 

Sonitpur 

R 

— 

42 30 

42,89 

46 95 

64 66 

51,09 



U 

— 

44.805 

46 79 

43.33 

70.98 

62 16 



T 

— 

42 57 

43.50 

46 84 

65,25 

52 13 

9 

Lakhunpur 

R 


47.35 

47.96 

45 86 

98 57 

98 41 



U 

— 

48 82 

41 42 

47.65 

96 55 

85,07 



T 

— 

47.41 

47.74 

45 89 

98.49 

97,76 

10. 

Dibnigarh 

R 

_ 

42 09 

41 88 

44.30 

69.30 

54 61 



U 

— 

42 74 

41.00 

45 77 

60 56 

46.04 



T 

— 

42.19 

41.67 

47.41 

67,38 

53 21 

11, 

Sibsagar 

R 


47.24 

41.68 

47 08 

98.56 

95.61 



U 

— 

46.20 

59 92 

39 64 

69 44 

56 47 



T 

— 

47 12 

42.30 

47.00 

96.86 

93 20 

12 

Jorhal 

R 

_ 

45.30 

44.66 

42 74 

88 64 

79.00 



U 

— 

47.69 

42.55 

44,76 

58.92 

57.82 



T 

— 

45 47 

44.51 

42.87 

85 66 

, 76 87 

13, 

Naghun 

R 

— 

44.65 

44.64 

45 18 

92.84 

72.65 



U 

— 

47 02 

47 85 

43 78 

85.89 

82 05 



T 

— 

44 85 

45 86 

45 16 

92.22 

73 41 

14. 

Cachar 

R 


41 46 

42 43 

41 63 

96.16 

74.79 



U 

— 

44 66 

48.28 

51,92 

99 19 

86.16 



T 

— 

41 72 

43.73 

41 89 

96 51 

75,64 

15 

Krimganj 

R 

— 

40.49 

47.05 

40.05 

68.87 

73,61 



U 

— 

43.43 

44,15 

48 05 

45.81 

41.18 



T 

— 

42,70 

39 81 

44.35 

44.81 

36.31 

16. 

Karbi Anglong 

R 

— 

42 60 

39 09 

44.20 

44 66 

35,68 




— 

43,43 

44.15 

48 05 

45 81 

41 18 



T 

— 

42.70 

39.81 

44.35 

44.81 

36 31 

17. 

N, C. Hills 

R 

— 

57.24 

_ 

45,96 

85,64 

96,91 



U 

— 

47.16 

— 

40 18 

82.89 

79 63 



T 

— 

50.76 

— 

45,62 

85.28 

94,65 


Total 

R 

— 

43.67 

43 32 

45,77 

85 96 

71,32 



U 

— 

46 20 

44.40 

44.92 

72 97 

67.54 



T 

— 

43.89 

43.45 

45.75 

84 67 

70.95 


BIHAR 








1 

Patna 

R 

15.15 

34.84 

28.40 

13 34 

97 76 

55.88 



U 

44 25 

48.88 

42.80 

37.50 

40 59 

56.86 



T 

25 54 

38.90 

31 82 

36.20 

84 09 

56.38 

2 

Nalanda 

R 

15.25 

33.98 

26 82 

_ 

97.22 

62.18 



U 

37 46 

42.62 

34 89 

_ 

96.07 

37 76 



T 

18.23 

35,07 

28.03 

_ 

97.15 

64.33 

3 

Bhojpur 

R 

12.76 

35.10 

3.07 

_ 

98.37 

67.45 



U 

35 66 

37.33 

3.63 

0.10 

80.37 

62.72 



T 

15.12 

36.95 

3.21 

0 10 

96.45 

66.95 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

4 

RohtuS 

R 

13 45 

78.66 

10.16 

0 07 

98 17 

62 55 



U 

36,19 

61 31 

3.32 

0 30 

95 17 

87.72 



T 

IS 55 

75.73 

9 06 

0 64 

97.90 

64 84 

5 

Bays 

R 

12,38 

30 13 

20.15 

_ 

84,59 

37 10 



U 

40.18 

46 61 

35 58 

_ 

59 04 

52,83 



T 

IS 25 

32,28 

21 32 

— 

81 36 

39 33 

6 

Naw»da 

R 

11,23 

32 51 

24.89 

23.218 

90 61 

43.03 



U 

35,54 

41 45 

32,89 

— 

52,68 

40 06 



T 

12,77 

32.93 

25 30 

23 28 

80,04 

42 85 

7, 

Aurangabad 

R 

12.38 

31 51 

33 79 


94 66 

49 95 



U 

13,83 

37 96 

25.43 

— 

98.40 

59.19 



T 

33 99 

31 99 

24,24 

— 

94.95 

50 59 

8. 

Jahanabad 

R 

_ 

32 79 

24 15 

_ 

93 06 

45 51 



U 

— 

44 86 

32.27 

36 76 

58.19 

49,09 



T 

— 

30 54 

24 47 

36 76 

91 46 

45 68 

9 

Hazaribagh 

R 

6,64 

26 96 

3 37 

1.84 

97 45 

40 06 



U 

38 50 

40 18 

3 39 

3.17 

90 98 

53 71 



T 

10.91 

29.03 

3,37 

2.05 

96.90 

42 12 

10 

Clridhl 

R 

6 26 

27 30 

22 03 

23.30 

98 16 

37.45 



U 

34 94 

35.91 

36.77 

34.26 

65 60 

44.41 



T 

10.01 

28 19 

23 56 

23,88 

93 47 

51 29 

a, 

Dhanbad 

R 

9,58 

31 00 

27,41 

25,25 

95 99 

51 29 



U 

37.87 

40 78 

34 06 

38 19 

96 34 

67 33 



T 

23 18 

35.98 

29.60 

28 57 

96 17 

59 41 

12. 

Ranchi 

R 

12 41 

35 89 

31,93 

36 32 

97 01 

63 75 



U 

49,46 

46.61 

42 30 

44,35 

73,61 

62 68 



T 

19 62 

38.64 

35 88 

36.83 

89 19 

63 39 

13. 

Palamau 

R 

7.40 

28 24 

21 59 

30.79 

92,86 

36.79 



U 

39 94 

41 46 

33 31 

42 03 

59 59 

42 46 



T 

9.11 

28.84 

21.96 

30 97 

19.98 

37,11 

14, 

Singhbhom 

R 

9,55 

38.68 

38,75 

37.42 

95,44 

68.26 


U 

49,02 

46,23 

42.60 

36 63 

75 28 

66.1b 



T 

21,50 

40 71 

40,01 

37 59 

88.96 

67.49 

15 

Gumla 

R 

_ 

39 74 

36.86 

40.18 

95,48 

66 56 


u 

__ 

50 84 

44 19 

50 23. 

89.61 

91 71 



T 

— 

40 27. 

37.16 

40 51 

95 25 

67 56 

16 

Lehardagga 

R 

u 

— 

33.93 
51 22 

32,79 
38 50 

33 98 
33 42 

91 64 
94 23 

63.91 

98 41 



T 

— 

35-92 

33.81 

34 64 

91 90 

66,72 

17 

Muzaffarpur 

R 

u 

10,29 
50 27 

32 67 
46,86 

26.11 
41 30 

— 

98 22 
42 66 

51 39 
39.59 



T 

13 23 

33.38 

26 89 

— 

93.44 

50 37 

18. 

Sltamaihi 

R 

u 

8.82 
29 71 

36 23 
38.01 

22 86 
29.10 

— 

97 29 
99 34 

36.30 

67.65 



T 

9,71 

36.31 

23.20 

— 

97.38 

56,98 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19 Viishali 

R 

U 

T 

11 75 

26 68 

12 67 

29.90 23.88 

41.51 28.63 

30 51 24.14 

— 

98 32 
84,54 
97.43 

54 29 
50,39 

56 94 

20. East Champaran 

R 

u 

7 46 
36.62 

30 83 
46.10 

29 24 
34.13 

— 

97 99 

94 72 

47.69 

91 42 


T 

8 72 

32.01 

24.63 

— 

97.82 

50 06 

21, West Champaran 

R 

7 00 

74 14 

24.07 

30.15 

2 83 

2 11 

0.40 

0 02 

97,65 

95.40 

33 17 

48 98 


T 

S 94 

24.68 

2.76 

0.36 

97 44 

34.67 

22. Sam 

R 

u 

10 51 

30 77 

27 44 

41 77 

24.98 

34 57 

— 

99.51 

74 45 

50.12 

53 00 


T 

12 03 

28.37 

25.62 

— 

97 48 

50.36 

23, Siwan 

R 

u 

9.66 

10 66 

28.27 

39.23 

22 04 
34.68 

— 

97.18 

91.89 

45 41 
45,16 


T 

35 03 

27 19 

22.45 

— 

96.89 

45.40 

24. Gopalganj 

R 

u 

7 69 

24 42 

28.42 

32.55 

27.08 

26.99 

— 

99 22 

78 95 

50,72 

38.33 


T 

8 48 

28.57 

27.08 

— 

98.17 

50 08 

25 Darbhanga 

R 

u 

10.37 

37.74 

30 SO 
41.09 

26 38 
35.58 

42.86 

99.11 

79.26 

56.13 

55 64 


T 

12 63 

30 85 

27 02 

42 86 

97.46 

56.09 

26 Samastipur 

R 

U 

11.56 

42.64 

30.76 

41.49 

24 83 
32.84 

66.66 

98.99 

99.87 

21.54 

90,32 


T 

12 72 

31.52 

25.54 

66.66 

99.02 

24,40 

27. Madhubani 

R 

8 96 

30.87 

9.13 

— 

98.07 

48.03 

U 

27.02 

38 17 

11 09 

— 

90.94 

79.10 


T 

9 49 

31.17 

9 23 

— 

97 86 

49,35 

2B. Bcgusana 

R 

13.27 

33 21 

27.17 

— 

80.77 

41 14 

u 

31 64 

38.09 

36 45 

— 

62.22 

39.06 


T 

15 15 

33 63 

28,67 

— 

78 81 

40.92 

29- Saharsa 

R 

a 06 

29 29 

24.67 

30.46 

98.95 

47,78 

u 

28 66 

35 45 

24,65 

44.44 

83.57 

46 15 


T 

9.16 

29.56 

24,67 

30,87 

98 08 

47.65 

30 Madhepura 

R 


26,20 

24.70 

32,52 

96.85 

42,73 

U 


33.34 

35.24 

37 37 

88.68 

56 97 


T 

— 

26 56 

25 15 

32,45 

96 38 

43 59 

31 Pumla 

R 

7 52 

33 88 

28 63 

28.08 

93 90 

48 36 

U 

32.55 

41 09 

32 60 

36 51 

82.89 

59 01 


T 

9.39 

34 66 

28.52 

28 90 

93 03 

49 21 

32. Kalihar 

R 

8 69 

29 88 

30 47 

28 71 

96.72 

46 67 


U 

39 03 

37.52 

36.81 

28 54 

98.66 

79.95 


T 

11 34 

30 71 

31 02 

28.70 

96.91 

81.63 

33. Bhagalpur 

R 

12 8 

34 71 

29 05 

30 16 

98 53 

55 56 

U 

39 34 

46.27 

36.87 

43.66 

97.00 

76.03 


T 

15.80 

36.04 

30 14 

30 26 

28.36 

61.23 
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1 2 

3 

4 

34, Mungcr 

R 

11.14 


U 

34.57 


T 

14.35 

35, Khagaria 

R 



V 



T 


36. Dumka 

R 


37. Dcoghar 

U 

T 

R 

— 


U 



T 

_ 

38 Godda 

R 



U 

__ 


T 

_ 

40, Sahcbganj 

R 



U 

, 


T 


ToLal (Suic) 

R 

10.17 


U 

39.87 


T 

13 62 

GOA 

1. North Goa 

R 



U 

__ 


T 

— 

2 . South Gob 

R 



U 

_ 


T 

— 

3. Toul 

R 

44,15 


U 

57.57 


T 

48 29 

GUJARAT 

!■ Ahmedabad 

R 

24.56 


U 

54 09 


T 

45 50 

2. AitiarcU 

R 

26.80 


U 

44 75 


T 

32,01 

3 Kachchh 

R 

20 72 


U 

44,45 


T 

26 68 

^ Kheda 

R 

29.64 


U 

53 02 


T 

34.35 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

32 68 
33.95 
32.94 

28 37 
29.26 
28 62 

24 76 
28 01 
25.66 

96 97 

95 95 
96.B1 

48.01 
52,03 
48 67 

31.74 

42.63 

32.40 

29.05 
39 89 
29 38 


94 03 
91,31 
93.88 

13 15 
80.95 
17 20 

34.08 
45 04 
34,70 

35.56 
37.82 
35 82 

34.99 

38.40 

35,06 

95.65 

86.26 

95.22 

53.71 
72.44 
54 70 

29.23 

40.57 

30,69 

25 82 
39 44 
27 38 

29 08 

48 64 

30 95 

95 37 
81.29 

93 60 

42 14 

64 73 

43 71 

33 46 
41 06 
33,61 

2.21 

3 19 
2.23 

10 47 
3,75 

10 34 

95 45 
65.53 

94 80 

55.94 

59.75 

56,02 

34,26 

38.64 

34.64 

36.56 
33 85 
36,43 

29.08 

30.51 

29 12 

96 19, 

85 30 

95 35 

51 41 

65 82 
52,53 

31.86 
42 20 

33 16 

25.93 

34,67 

26.87' 

34 07 
41.02 

34 59 

96 31 
79.71 
94.23 

49 50 
60.62 
50.90 


48.11 

47 88 

20.00 

84 56 

79 92 

46.72 

43.74 

— 

94-00 

77.60 

47.89 

47.04 

20 00 

86 15 

79 53 

46.27 

49 88 

31.82 

84 72 

74,16 

48.06 

41,58 

44 55 

97 93 

91 80 

46 86 

44 43 

42,92 

BB 71 

79 48 

47.41 

48 22 

29.63 

84,62 

77,68 

47,54 

42 47 

44,55 

96 26 

85 78 

47 44 

46 18 

41 61 

87 25 

79 51 


40.72 

44 59 

38,96 

76 23 

55.84 

45,73 

44.52 

41 17 

79.58 

67 25 

44 53 

44 53 

40,71 

78.72 

64,32 

43.15 

42 35 

25,58 

94.64 

79.62 

44,30 

37.69 

45.45 

95 96 

82 49 

43 39 

41 66 

34 21 

94 93 

80.24 

39 63 

34.63 

28.18 

82.86 

56 87 

42.27 

38.31 

35 75 

86 48 

63 48 

40,07 

35,52 

29 34 

83.81 

58.60 

42.51 

44,40 

46.22 

91,19 

72,64 

42.20 

45,46 

44.10 

98.99 

72,64 

42.46 

44.62 

45.56 

92 74 

72,64 
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l 1 

3 

4 

S Jamniigikr 

R 

21,98 

U 

44 35 


T 

30.29 

6 Junagarh 

R 

24 00 

U 

44.40 


T 

30 IS 

7 The Dangs 

R 

21,04 


U 

— 


T 

21 04 

8. Panchmhal 

R 

10,61 


U 

49.27 


T 

14 86 

9- Banskanlha 

R 

8 92 


U 

37.45 


T 

11 36 

10. Bhatuch 

R 

29.00 


U 

51 69 


T 

33,17 

11, Bhavnagar 

R 

19,05 


U 

46 10 


T 

27 97 

12 Mahesana 

R 

31 63 


U 

49 22 


T 

35,11 

13 Rajkol 

R 

29 00 


U 

53,05 


T 

38 90 

14 Vadodara 

R 

24,31 


U 

58 83 


T 

37,29 

15. Valaad 

R 

33 39 


U 

55 46 


T 

37 99 

16. Sabarkanl-ha 

R 

23.16 


U 

47 90 


T 

25.54 

17, SuraL 

R 

28,77 


U 

50 80 


T 

37.79 

18. SurenderNagar 

R 

17.50 


U 

45 71 


T 

25 55 

19 Gandhi Nagar 

R 

33 65 


U 

58 68 


T 

38.84 

Total 

R 

24 06 


U 

51.13 


T 

32.30 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

40 68 

36.33 

45 65 

96.79 

76.20 

44,48 

40.30 

46,74 

61 30 

53 89 

41 95 

37 71 

35,85 

80 92 

66.05 

43.15 

42,40 

43.07 

89 02 

90.98 

44 72 

45.60 

40,09 

91.70 

92,10 

43.59 

43 11 

42,19 

89.70 

91 40 

46,37 

43.31 

46 60 

43 83 

75 97 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

46 37 

43,31 

46 60 

43.83 

75.97 

39.98 

43.48 

36 39 

91.11 

63,87 

44 13 

44 00 

40 35 

87 64 

75,73 

40 41 

43 54 

46,60 

98 72 

65,18 

33.88 

36.16 

28 78 

96 10 

58.13 

42 71 

40.49 

31.47 

81 00 

89 18 

34.75 

36 64 

28 92 

94.80 

6081 

46.01 

47,72 

44 35 

96.90 

91.91 

49.92 

41,02 

42.28 

71.80 

74,45 

46,63 

46 66 

44,39 

92 10 

88,57 

39 63 

38,52 

27,27 

83.85 

58 93 

44 22 

42.59 

48 07 

70 14 

58.17 

41.05 

39.79 

46,37 

79 30 

58 60 

40 61 

43,52 

36 46 

85.60 

61.70 

43 82 

46,07 

39.91 

85.09 

69,32 

41 26 

44.00 

38 79 

85 50 

63 23 

4608 

40,26 

36 11 

81 15 

68.28 

49 33 

45 65 

42,72 

65 02 

61 04 

47 29 

42.33 

42 49 

74 04 

65.10 

41.92 

45.74 

36 40 

76.30 

59,61 

46 12 

46 52 

42.43 

90.86 

85.09 

43.64 

46.09 

37 03 

81 77 

69 18 

46 33 

47.97 

44 78 

75.30 

69 40 

46.26 

46,76 

46,48 

73.50 

72,06 

46,32 

47 58 

44.92 

74.69 

69 96 

44.19 

46,07 

41.95 

86.66 

71.21 

44.40 

45.79 

35,35 

83.80 

69 39 

44 20 

46.04 

41.82 

86.40 

71,03 

47 20 

48 64 

46 27 

73 95 

69.09 

48 00 

44.65 

44.80 

81.51 

79.45 

47.55 

46 24 

46 13 

77 19 

73 52 

40 08 

48 64 

46 27 

73.95 

69 09 

43.97 

45.13 

42 47 

67 51 

58.86 

41,05 

42,59 

30.44 

75 71 

57,26 

41.36 

43 03 

38.12 

85.51 

62 68 

44 04 

45 35 

40 48 

85.22 

83 82 

42 12 

44,17 

39 52 

85 46 

/66 81 

42.11 

42.42 

41,65 

85.70 

67.87 

45 60 

44.38 

43.20 

79.81 

72 52 

43 18 

43.11 

41 78 

83.81 

68.71 
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1 2 


HARYANA. 
1. AmbjiU 


2 Bhiwaiu 


3 Fwidabml 


4. Gurgaon 


5. Hisnar 


6, luid 


7 Kamal 


8. Xurukshctra 


9. Mahindcrgarh 


10. Roihak 


11. Siraa 


12. Sonepai 


Total 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

R 

24.30 

44.18 

45.09 


82,33 

U 

56,50 

47.14 

47.37 

_ 

54 67 

T 

35.00 

44 92 

45 40 

— 

72 97 

R 

12,10 

38 47 

41 14 


86 40 

U 

38 90 

47.58 

44,62 

— 

61 74 

T 

16.30 

39 58 

41.59 

— 

83.06 

R 

9.20 

33 94 

39.01 

___ 

43,20 

U 

44 00 

46 80 

44,56 

— 

69 69 

T 

22.90 

38.73 

40.78 

— 

84.40 

R 

12.90 

35 98 

42 47 

_ 

90 14 

U 

48.90 

46.48 

47.68 

— 

70.29 

T 

20 00 

37.67 

43 46 

— 

86 44 

R 

10,30 

35 58 

36 02 

_ 

86 17 

U 

44 10 

51.13 

48.08 

— 

50,70 

T 

1670 

37 84 

37 84 

— 

79 99 

R 

6.00 

36.60 

38 22 


90 80 

U 

38.90 

45 33 

45.86 

— 

86 38 

T 

12,20 

37.81 

39 10 

— 

90 26 

R 

15 80 

39.97 

35.17 


88 34 

U 

48.60 

48 54 

49.84 

— 

48,13 

T 

24,50 

41.48 

40.11 

— 

78 60 

R 

16,50 

40 91 

40.55 


81 13 

U 

47,10 

46.61 

46 52 

— 

60 68 

T 

21.60 

41.86 

41 14 

— 

77.25 

R 

17.20 

42.91 

44,09 

— 

96 69 

1) 

42,50 

46.48 

51.59 

— 

67.89 

T 

20.40 

43.27 

44,87 

— 

93.20 

R 

21.30 

44,04 

42.26 

— 

49 16 

u 

49.40 

48 45 

47 49 

— 

58.09 

T 

26.80 

44,62 

43.14 

— 

91,52 

R 

' 13,00 

58 86 

44.34 

— 

81 50 

u 

42.30 

49.71 

50 24 

— 

48 11 

T 

18.90 

42 60 

45.40 

— 

78 64 

R 

21,40 

42 88 

42.86 

— 

94 11 

u 

49.30 

45 12 

48.43 . 

— 

58 74 

T 

27 00 

43!1B 

43.58 

— 

87.55 

n 


40,03 

41.28 

— 

89 52 

u 


47 42 

47 48 

— 

59 43 

T 

— 

41.29 

42.05 

— 

83.18 


9 


72 16 
60.30 
68 51 


81 23 
54.23 
81 08 


73 51 
63,58 
70 03 


56 52 
60 45 
57.25 


52.71 
50 60 
53,34 


59.36 
78.00 
61 61 


69 11 
52 00 
61.94 


60,93 
59.89 
60 72 


19.15 

61 48. 
77,49 

86 38 
59.44 
81 19 

66 15 
49.07 

62 30 

89.07 

56,34 

82,47 

69181 
58 66 
67.39 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


JAMMU & 

KASHMIR 







1. 

Anantnig 

R 

8.60 

36,28 

_ 

_ 

85 58 

53 65 



U 

30,20 

42 18 

— 

— 

161.30 

133,00 



T 

10,90 

37 06 

— 

— 

90,57 

59,88 

2 

Palwamu 

R 

7,90 

41.82 

— 

— 

98 18 

78,16 



U 

22 50 

48 54 

— 

— 

33,91 

34.15 



T 

9.20 

42.13 

— 

— 

91.20 

73,22 

3. 

Snnagar 

R 

4,30 

32 67 

— 

— 

94 23 

50 48 



U 

29 60 

54.37 

— 

— 

SO 08 

113 28 



T 

24,70 

48 46 

— 

— 

84 48 

91 82 

4. 

Badgam 

R 

5 10 

37 42 

— 

— 

82 71 

56 29 



U 

26.10 

45,86 

— 

— 

63,20 

65 96 



T 

8.00 

37.60 

— 

— 

82 28 

56.52 

5. 

Baramula 

R 

6.40 

34 32 

_ 

— 

89.02 

51,53 



U 

29 80 

44,03 

— 

— 

92.70 

77 53 



T 

9.60 

35.87 

— 

— 

89 49 

54,98 

6 

Kupwara 

R 

4.40 

34 00 

_ 

_ 

84 22 

48,71 



U 

20.20 

46.15 

— 

-- 

103 94 

98 42 



T 

4 90 

34 53 

— 

— 

84 79 

50,16 

7, 

Leh 

R 

9.60 

43 37 

_ 

_ 

99,83 

83 82 



U 

31.10 

45,36 

— 

— 

162,26 

145 82 



T 

12 10 

43 69 

— 

— 

104,98 

89 11 

a 

Kargil 

R 

2.30 

32,51 

_ 


90 47 

51.05 



U 

16 50 

60 68 

— 

— 

86 43 

152 70 



T 

3 10 

34,73 

— 

— 

90 24 

56 83 

9. 

Ocda 

R 

5,10 

25.36 

11,42 

_ 

85 17 

34 59 



U 

44 70 

46 42 

46 12 

— 

115 82 

85,82 



T 

7,30 

22 05 

28.29 

— 

86 57 

37 75 

10 

Jammu 

R 

24.10 

47,19 

43.33 


82 41 

79,56 



U 

52 20 

48.18 

49 68 

— 

63 95 

61,47 



T 

32 20 

47 48 

42.69 

— 

76 24 

73 38 

11. 

Kathua 

R 

18.10 

41 35 

36.84 

__ 

83 84 

62 43 



U 

44.00 

46.87 

33,87 


63,95 

60,94 



T 

21 20 

41.82 

36,55 

— 

81.92 

62,29 

12 

Poonch 

R 

8 50 

35,21 

33,33 


78.5 

49,76 



U 

52.10 

45 75 

47.82 

_ 

81,82 

67,17 



T 

11 20 

35 84 

46.15 

— 

78 72 

50,72 

13. 

Rajoun 

R 

12,50 

40,73 

43,09 


75,61 

57 70 



U 

49 70 

37 90 

43.15 

_ 

632 43 

417 05 



T 

14 30 ' 

40,09 

43 lOr 


95 34 

70.77 

14, 

Udhampur 

R 

9 20 

— 

_ 

_ 

102 36 

61 22 



U 

55 30 

— 

— 

_ 

91 38 

163.28 



T 

13 50 

— 

— 

— 

101 39 

66 72 


Total 

R 

— 

_ 

- 

_ 

86 89 

58,38 



U 

— 

— 

— 

— 

85 07 

89 26 



T 

— 

— 

— 

— 

86.60 

63.35 
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1 

2 

3 

4 


ka.hn\taka 



1 

Bangalore 

R 

19.70 

U 

55 00 



T 

42.20 

2, 

Belgaum 

R 

18.00 

U 

45,50 



T 

24.10 

3. 

Bcllary 

R 

12,60 


U 

33,10 



'r 

19 30 

4. 

Bidar 

R 

9.80 


U 

35,60 



T 

1430 

5, 

Bijapur 

R 

U 

13.60 

34,10 



T 

18.,50 

6. 

Chrkmagalur 

R 

30.00 


U 

53.10 



T 

34,00 

7, 

Chilradurga 

R 

30,00 


U 

53.10 



T 

34 00 

i. 

Dakshm Kannada 

R 

40 50 


U 

60.80 



T 

45.30 

9 

Dharwad 

R 

23 10 



U 

42.40 



T 

29.80 

10. 

Gulbarga 

R 

U 

7.80 

32.40 



T 

13.30 

11 

Haiaam 

R 

22.10 



U 

52.70 



T 

26.40 

12 

Kodagu 

R 

40.70 


U 

58.00 



T 

43,30 

13 

Koral 

R 

14.90 


U 

49,70 



T 

22 60 

14, 

Mandya 

R ■ 

U 

16.10 

40.90 



T 

19,90 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


15. Mysore 


R ; 13 00 

U 49.70 

T 23.00 


16. Raichur 


17. Shimoga 


18 Tlmikur 


19. UllarKannad 


Total 


KERALA 


R 9 80 

U 28,70 

T 13.40 

R 28, 30 

U 53 10 

T 34,60 

R 21,10 

U 51 50 

T 25 10 

R 33.80 

U 54.40 

T 38.90 

R — 

U — 

T — 


I. AUeppey 


2, Cannanorc 


3. Bmakulam 


4. Idukki 


5. Kottayam 


6 Kozhikode 


7 Malappuram 


8. Palghat 


R 75,10 

U 75.20 

T 75,10 

R 56 00 

U 70.90 

T 59.50 

R 71 10 

U 75 60 

T 59.SO 

R 62.10 

U 71.50 

T 62.60 


R 79 20 

U 81 00 

T 79,40 

R 61,80 

U 69 30 

T 63 80 


R 55.20 

U 57,70 

T 55.30 


R So 00 

U 65 80 

T 51,50 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 6 9 


9. Quilon 


R 70,20 

U 70 10 

T 70,20 


10, Tnchur 


R 68,70 

U 76.00 

T 70.20 


11. Trivandraum 


R 63 90 

U 71.50 

T 65 80 


12 

Wayanad 

R 

U 

T 

51 50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



51.50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


MADHYA TRADESH 








1. 

Morena 

R 

U 

T 

6.60 

32.17 

10.09 

32 20 
38,00 
33.30 

28 60 
31,50 
29.10 

25 36 

17.40 

25,20 

99 00 

90 00 
98,00 

66.00 

94 00 

70 00 

2. 

Bhind 

R 

U 

T 

11.35 

30 90 

14 67 

36 60 

37 30 
36.70 

33 20 

34 40 
33.40 

31 20 

31 20 

31 50 

90 00 

97 00 

99 00 

75 00 

92 50 

78 50 

3 

Gwalior 

R 

U 

T 

7 71 

40 45 

25 98 

8 10 
42.20 
38.80 

31 60 

40 30 
37,00 

22 00 

44 40 
32,50 

99 00 

100 40 

99 80 

54.20 
98,50 
79 50 

4. 

Datia 

R 

U 

T 

7 30 

32 31 
12.26 

33,10 

40 30 
34,70 

29.00 

35 90 
30.32 

26 60 

17 60 
25.20 

95 80 

97 80 

96 30 

53 00 

69 60 
56 SO 

5, 

Shivpun 

R 

U 

T 

4 41 

33 48 
8,12 

25 90 
40.20 

28 50 

26 10 

38 20 
28.10 

22 60 

28 50 
22.80 

99 50 

98 90 
99,40 

40 60 

89 90 
47 50 

6, 

Ouna 

R 

U 

T 

4,93 

35,60 

9.26 

29.70 

40,00 

31.90 

26.10 
35 30 
27.70 

19.30 

17,70 

19 30 

99 40 

99 30 
99,40 

46 87 
85,60 
53.40 

7. 

Tikamgarh 

R 

U 

T 

5.70 

28,24 

8.44 

35,50 

47,00 

36.60 

55,40 
42.50 
36 50 

36,40 

31 50 

33 90 

94,40 

99 20 
94.80 

74,50 
98.90 
76 40 

8. 

Chaiarpur 

R 

D 

T 

6.07 

33.00 

10.24 

31 40 
41 10 
33 70 

23.70 
33 30 
27 30 

23,30 

29,20 

23.70 

98 80 
90 50 
97,20 

64,00 
95 00 
70 20 

9. 

Panna 

R 

U 

T 

6 47 
35.57 

8 66 

36.50 
43,20 
37 50 

31 10 
35,90 
31 60 

33 30 
31.20 

33 20 

99 80 
99,40 
99.80 

61 SO 

87.80 

64.80 

10, 

Sagar 

R 

U 

T 

11,97 

45,19 

21.11 

38,40 

42.90 

39,80 

35,40 

42,90 

37.70 

34,00 

34 90 
34,00 

99.10 

99.30 

99.20 

72,80 

89.10 

77.50 



11, 

Damoh 

R 

11 60 



U 

46 37 



T 

16 32 

12 

Satna 

R 

9 51 



U 

33.82 



T 

13.26 

13, 

ReWa 

R 

a 56 



U 

31.68 



T 

11 35 

14, 

Shahdol 

R 

4,73 



U 

28 67 



T 

8 78 

15 

Sidhi 

R 

4.26 



U 

35 01 



T 

4 79 

16. 

Mandsaur 

R 

8 69 



U 

40 58 



T 

15.06 

17 

Rallam 

R 

5 90 



U 

44.35 



T 

17 59 

IS 

Ujjain 

R 

S 74 



U 

43.56 



T 

19 72 

19 

Shajapur 

R 

5 05 



U 

34,01 



T 

9,29 

20 

Dewar 

R 

7 08 



U 

37 55 



T 

12.68 

21 

Jhabua 

R 

3.16 



U 

43,38 



T 

6 35 

22 

Dhar 

R 

6.65 



U 

36 28 



T 

10,27 

23, 

bdore 

R 

1073 



LI 

50 46 



T 

36,68 

24 

Khargom 

R 

7 96 


(West Nimar) 

U 

37 27 



T 

12 19 

23 

Khandwa 

R 

1068 


(East Nlmar) 

U 

41,56 



T 

18.91 










26. Rajgarh 


27. Vidhisha 


27 90 22 40 l9.8 

39.30 35 20 40.6 

30 40 24.50 22.1 

33.60 30 20 25 

43 80 40.70 5 

35.90 32 20 27 



23 Bhopal 


33 30 31 90 3C 

45 60 40 10 4 ; 

30 00 40 30 4 ; 


29. 

Schorc 

R 

U 

T 

5,89 

35 74 

9 78 

33 80 

42 90 

35 50 

28,70 

45 40 

31 10 

30 

Raison 

R 

U 

T 

9.06 

34,32 

11.52 

36,40 

42.30 

37 20 

30 10 
42.90 

31 60 

31. 

Bowl 

R 

U 

T 

12 88 

44 59 
117,42 

43.50 

47.10 

44 10 

43.50 

48 10 
44,70 

32 

Hoshangabdd 

R 

U 

T 

12.97 

49.29 

21 86 

38 90 

45 00 

40 80 

37 20 
46.10 

39 70 

33, 

Jabalpur 

R 

U 

T 

12 27 

48 54 

28 05 

40 30 

47 10 
43,50 

37,10 

44 00 

41 10 

34, 

Narsimpur 

R 

U 

T 

16.83 

50 59 
21,32 

43,10 

44 20 
43 30 

41 30 

42 20 
41.40 

35 

Mandla 

R 

U 

T 

8 59 

46 56 

11 16 

38.10 
4670 
38 90 

38 10 

46 70 

38 90 

36 

Chhindwara 

R 

U 

T 

11 10 

42 50 

17 42 

40,20 
46.60 
41 70 

42.50 

54,30 

43,20 

37, 

Sooni 

R 

U 

T 

12.72 

50,66 

15 53 

41 80 
41.50 
41.80 

43 00 
48,00 
43 40 

38 

Balghal 

R 

U 

T 

18,43 

4'4 55 
20,59 

45 30 
48 60 
45.50 

48 60 
46.70 
48,40 



39, Surguja 


40. Bilaspu 


R 

U 

T 


10.14 

41.93 

1436 
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1 2 3 


41, Rajearh R 

U 
T 

42 Rajnandgaon R 

U 

T 

43 Durg R 

U 

T 

44 Raipur R 

U 

T 

45 Basiar R 

U 

T 

Talal R 

u 

T 


MAHARASHTRA 


1. Bombay R 

U 
T 

2 Pune R 

U 
T 

3. Ahmed Nagar R 

U 

T 

4. Solapur R 

u 

T 

5. Raigad R 

U 

T 

6. Kolhapur R 

U 

T 

7. Sangli R 

U 
T 

Saiara R 

U 
T 


4 5 6 


11 86 

41 90 

39 70 

39,89 

45 00 

38 10 

14 08 

42.20 

39.50 

9 19 

46 50 

40 80 

42 73 

42 40 

47 40 

13.17 

46.40 

41 80 

15 95 

41 80 

40 10 

42.78 

44 80 

41,90 

24 04 

42.80 

40 60 

11 82 

39 10 

36 90 

42 90 

45.40 

39 40 

16 84 

40 30 

37 20 

5.17 

36 30 

37 90 

42 10 

47.40 

42 80 

7 30 

37.20 

38 40 

8.99 

36,50 

33.83 

42 26 

43 80 

42,36 

15 53 

38,40 

35,92 


60 75 

46 89 

45,50 

60 75 

46,89 

45 50 

28.91 

45 23 

42 79 

57.75 

47 20 

41,54 

42 14 

46 25 

72,48 

25 91 

44.03 

36 44 

52 74 

44.03 

36.44 

28.89 

44.24 

37,17 

20 87 

42.94 

49 75 

41,34 

45.03 

44,08 

25 96 

43 58 

47,87 

30.66 

47 74 

47 13 

58 20 

46 57 

44.94 

34,27 

47 58 

46,76 

24.31 

46 24 

42.74 

51.51 

47 50 

47 92 

30.79 

46 56 

44 30 

29,41 

46 26 

44,37 

49.39 

48 38 

64 50 

33.60 

46.63 

48 06 

32.77 

47,09 

44,86 

56,73 

46 04 

46 08 

36,67 

46 96 

45,06 


7 8 9 


40 70 

92 00 

64,60 

43 50 

165.00 

83.60 

89 30 

98.40 

66 30 

46 50 

97.90 

67 90 

42 40 

108,00 

73,70 

46 40 

99 30 

68,60 

42.20 

97 70 

76,10 

42,00 

111 00 

73,00 

42 20 

102 00 

75 10 

37 00 

97 20 

67 40 

43.10 

108 00 

60 90 

37 40 

99,70 

65,90 

33 30 

92,60 

46 00 

45,50 

80 60 

97 80 

33 70 

91.80 

49,30 

34 00 

98.30 

59.90 

40 40 

100 40 

85,20 

34 40 

98 80 

65 40 


45 35 

74 31 

70,56 

45.35 

74,31 

70,56 

42,77 

87 11 

79,86 

46 53 

89 95 

83.48 

44,25 

88 51 

81 65 

37.64 

94.36 

79.47 

37,64 

90 37 

77,78 

37.95 

93.79 

79.23 

36,92 

95,04 

76.64 

36.71 

95,04 

82,24 

36 84 

95.03 

78,35 

36.04 

83 25 

81.24 

45.84 

93.65 

84,56 

37.33 

84.72 

81.71 

43 43 

86.87 

77 59 

45.59 

89.07 

86.23 

44 28 

87 45 

79 89 

44 10 


88,72 

34,64 

74 88 

75 48 

42 26 

93 59 

85 89 

38 80 

92 93 

88.17 

42.83 

95.08 

92.25 

39 65 

93.21 

88.72 


8 
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9, SmJhuJursii 


10 Ratnagin 

11 , Nasik 

12, 'riianc 

13 Dhulc 

14, Jiolgaon 

15 Aurangabad 

16 Jalna 

17 Parbhani 

Ig, Nanded 

19, Osraanabad 

20. Lawr 

21 Beed 

22 Nagpur 

23 Bhandaia 


R 

U 

T 

R 

LI 

T 

R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

T 

R 

u 

T 

R 

U 


36.29 
61 77 
33.15 

23.50' 
51 15 
31 85 

27.01 
57 73 
40.15 

20.79 
48 24 
26.01 

29 86 

48.10 

34.39 

13 62 
43 24 
19.96 


1107 

37.28 

15.53 

II 15 
35 80 
15 67 

18.48 

38.00 

21.40 


48 54 
46.55 
48.43 

47.29 
48 53 
47.40 


50 82 
43 46 
50.51 

48 86 
47.98 
48 70 


40 35 
23 33 
38 81 

43 85 
38 00 
43.26 


89 79 
84 06 
89.39 

85,20 

86.94 

85,35 


R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

T 


44.96 

46 95 

45 66 

44,91 

43 11 

44 05 

40 33 

42.74 

40 35 

95.20 

90 00 

93 48 

43 33 

46 02 
44.78 

46 72 

43 42 
44,59 

34 98 

47 14 

36 63 

91 39 

93 44 

92 45 

42 86 

45 81 
43,48 

43.79 

44 90 

44 14 

43,35 

39.29 

43 98 

85 86 
90.00 

86 87 

44,18 

45.85 

44 62 

39 55 

44 15 

40 90 

34,62 

40 88 
35,59 

94.66 

94,99 

94 73 

38.65 
46 05 
40 77 

35.79 
41 09 
37 76 

32.82 

45 15 

34 86 

96 03 

91 99 
94 98 

36,07 

45.33 

37.81 

51.58 
45.16 
35 75 

30 95 

38 05 

31 82 

89.95 
94 99 
90 71 

38 37 
43 04 

39 53 

36,32 

40,75 

3719 

32.01 

39 28 
32 79 

91 21 
90 00 
90 97 


91.86 
82 88 
91,24 

81.52 
88 07 
95 55 

82 59 
92.00 
85.70 

76 30 
87 00 
81 86 

66 89 
94,13 
72 20 


13,63 

37.81 

17.27 

29.28 
56 03 
44 62 

26 25 
51.47 
29.49 


39 14 
44.95 

40 49 

44 88 

44 09 
44,76 

45.18 

46.69 

45 47 

39 35 

45 06 

40 53 

46 77 

46 64 
46 70 

46.44 

47 48 
46 58 


38,11 
39,46 
38.33 

43 63 
41.61 
43 27 

39 67 

46.16 

40,97 

37,96 
43,09 
38 97 

47.32 
49 47 
48-62 

■47 63 
48,06 
47 85 


36.68 
37 55 
36 81 

35,92 
32 93 
35.36 

35 04 
42 90 

36 55 

32 89 
38.87 
33.91 

45 61 

46 60 
46 12 

44 40 
42,71 
44.17 


97 29 
94 84 

87 71 

94 99 
B8 63 

95 00 
92 00 
94,50 

97.76 
91 99 
96 86 

93.05 
96 11 
94 79 


84 03 
92 25 
86 12 

65 43 
90 99 
72 07 

59.76 

97 54 
65 61 

52.56 
88,34 
67 68 

64.13 
81 97 
67.74 

74 39 
92 85 
76.72 

86 08 
94 98 
87,55 

67.54 
94 99 
71 82 

86,13 
97 71 
92 13 


86 33 
95,99 
88 03 


81.51 
95 06 
83.29 
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1 2 

24, Wariha 

25, Chimdiapur 

26, ‘ Gadchiroli 

27 Amaravali 

28 Akola 

29 Vevatmal 

3 0 Buldhana 

ToUl 

MANIPUR 

1 Imphal 

2 Bishunpur 

3. Thoubal 

4 Chandel 

5, Churachandpur 

6 . Senapati 


3 

4 

5 

R 

35,27 

47,73 

U 

56 54 

47.54 

T 

40,53 

47.68 

R 

18,67 

45 09 

U 

47,50 

46.22 

T 

22,22 

45.34 

R 

_ 

41 51 

U 

— 

47,53 

T 

— 

41.86 

R 


45,20 

U 

54,14 , 

48.51 

T 

42 55 

46,28 

R 

30 57 

45 15 

U 

50 43 

46.87 

T 

35 45 

45.62 

R 

22 82 

42.64 

U 

50,29 

47 30 

T 

26.86 

43 41 

R 

25 77 

42 SI 

U 

48,87 

46.46 

T 

29 97 

43 30 

R 

24 88 

44.16 

U 

54 65 

46.60 

T 

34 79 

45 05 


R 

— 

49,08 

U 

— 

47 03, 

T 

— 

48.61 

R 

_ 

42.22 

U 

— 

46.79 

T 

— 

43,65 

R 

_ 

44.70 

U 

— 

39.87 

T 

— 

43 11 

R 

_ 

42 25 

U 

— 

26.72 

T 

— 

41 77 

R 

_ 

46,25 

U 

— 

45 70 

T 

— 

46 13 

R 

— 

42.25 

U 

— 

38 48 

T 

— 

42 12 

R 

— 

46 33 

U 

— 

49,73 

T 

— 

46.60 


6 7 8 


47.69 

47.28 

90.49 

47.15 

45.02 

98.00 

47.54 

46.89 

92 36 

46.38 

44,82 

82 45 

44.33 

44.75 

89.99 

45 80 

23 61 

83.75 

44.68 

38 75 

78 40 

47 98 

44.73 

88 82 

44 88 

38 87 

79.01 

45,78 

39.77 

62.32 

46 44 

44 33 

95,75 

45 97 

40.46 

86.42 

42.55 

45.85 

97.62 

46,87 

47 08 

94.99 

45.41 

46,02 

96.93 

43.27 

42 37 

90 12 

43.58 

42 53 

97,99 

43.51 

42 38 

91.30 

43,26 

34 29 

95 98 

39 88 

39.40 

86 99 

40 31 

34 88 

86 16 

44.99 

40.35 

91 08 

45,03 

44.19 

85.50 

43,87 

41 12 

89 05 


51 15 

44.05 

83,37 

47.78 

35 69 

78,19 

50,72 

45.23 

81 48 

51 34 

43,36 

99 52 

— 

45,95 

99 41 

51.34 

44.64 

99,48 

46,43 

49.12 

97,69 

— 

29.03 

95 15 

46 43 

43.78 

96,79 

47.37 

41.76 

77.28 

— 

25 93 

19.84 

47 37 

41,52 

69.46 

26.67 

45,94 

97 36 

36 36 

45.07 

96.66 

29 27 

45 75 

97 61 

44.70 

42 09 

77.53 

— 

38.60 

49 16 

44 70 

41 96 

75.77 

— 

48,96 

61,66 

— 

47 62 

77 40 

— 

48 94 

62 74 


9 


81 42 
91.44 
89,92 

73 75 

91 99 
76.90 

62 14 

92 36 
63,62 

73 63 
83 72 

76 71 

89 27 

91.98 

89.99 

71 32 
97,97 
75 35 

78 26 
96 61 
81 64 

77 62 
81 76 
79.14 


79,64 
72 90 
77.19 

87 51 

88.76 
87.92 

80.76 
69 91 
76 94 

69 02 
8.53 
60 79 

90 15 

91 12 
90 33 

57.95 
31 27 
56 29 

63,06 

78.47 

64,12 


7, 


Tamenglaong 
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3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


R 

— 

51.11 

— 

51 26 

63 80 

.63 69 

U 


52 49 

— 

S3 22 

97 73 

99 40 

T 

— 

51.29 

— 

51.50 

66 18 

66.20 

R 

__ 

46 26 

SO 12 

45 68 

84.62 

75.97 

U 

— 

45,73 

48.46 

45,75 

84 12 

73 53 

T 

-- 

46 12 

49 Bg 

45.69 

84 48 

75 31 


R 

U 

T 

29 90 

60.00 

40 30 

51.62 

50,23 

51 25 

48 56 

52 09 
51.52 

51.78 

48 79 

51.21 

46 87 

71 69 

54 31 

49 45 

66 74 

54 65 

R 

U 

T 

29.40 

46.90 

29,70 

48.32 

47,54 

48 31 

— 

48.32 

47 54 

48 31 

79.95 

69 87 

79 84 

77 43 
66.66 

77 33 

R 

U 

T 

27.40 

36.30 

27.70 

48.61 

52.25 

48,76 

45 76 
50.98 
49.52 

48 61 
52,25 
48.76 

42 98 

58 31 

43 48 

39,22 

56 91 

39 80 

R 

U 

T 

15.40 

55.50 

19.50 

46.34 

49 49 
46.60 

49 08 

40 38 

48 62 

46,56 

50 51 

46 BO 

60,10 

51 67 
59,21 

50,84 

52 89 

51 06 

R 

U 

T 

21.00 

61.80 

24.40 

55.96 

50,89 

55.41 

42 50 

42 50 

56 05 
51.74 

55 60 

44 27 
61.33 

45 46 

47,91 

82 93 
50.31 

R 

U 

T 

— 

49.67 

50 20 

49 74 

48 85 
50.00 
49.13 

49 93 

49 47 
49.88 

54 50 
67.48 

56 54 

52 53 
65 07 
54 49 

R 

U 

T 

56.80 

71.70 

61.00 

48.83 
49,76 
49 11 

— 

48 83 
49,76 

49 11 

83.85 

76 40 

82 17 

83.61 
82 00 
83 09 

R 

U 

T 

45.90 

69,60 

50.50 

47.55 
48.90 
48 00 

— 

47 55 

48 90 
48.00 

99.46 

97.76 

98 88 

97 05 
96.63 
96 91 

R 

U 

T 

25.90 

54,60 

28 70 

41 42 
48.40 

42 39 

— 

41.42 

48 40 

42 39 

90 04 
90.94 
90 12 

87.57 
95 05 
88 27 

R 

U 

T 

— 

46 96 
49 48 

47 64 

— 

46 96 

49 48 

47 64 

87 75 
83.32 
86 47 

86 65 
85,65 
86.36 

R 

U 

T 

31.60 

58,10 

34,80 

N 42.81 
' 52 32 
45.98 

Nil 

42 81 
52.32 

45 98 

49 59 
95.41 
54,86 

40 30 
90 06 
45 82 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

2 

Mon 

R 

10.20 

47,51 

Nil 

47.51 

39 38 

37,47 



U 

41.80 

41.46 


41.46 

96,71 

72,14 



T 

12 30 

46,74 


46 74 

43 58 

40,00 

3 

Zunheboto 

R 

35 70 

48.58 

NU 

48.58 

40.43 

42.41 



U 

58 50 

49.39 


49.39 

94 64 

87 25 



T 

38.10 

48,30 


48,30 

47 08 

47 92 

4. 

Phek 

R 

25 30 

44.70 

Nil 

44,70 

72,76 

67 47 



U 

0 

46.31 


46 31 

87.74 

07 04 



T 

25.30 

44.72 


44,72 

73.69 

63 71 

5 

Mokokchung 

R 

55 70 

48.20 

NU 

48,20 

73 36 

44.67 



U 

64 90 

48.85 


48.85 

67 36 

67 05 



T 

57 20 

48.32 


48.32 

72.33 

48.53 

6, 

Kohuna 

R 

33 20 

31.67 

NU 

31.67 

53 67 

45.11 



U 

55 60 

37.00 


37,00 

26 26 

21 29 



T 

38 70 

32.87 


32 87 

42 19 

35,13 

7 

Tuensang 

R 

20 90 

46.69 

NU 

46.69 

48 72 

45 40 



U 

56 80 

49.14 


49.14 

83.44 

72,38 



T 

23.30 

46.89 


46,89 

52.36 

48,24 


Total (State) 

R 


43.44 

NU 

43 44 

54.17 

46,03 



U 

— 

45 26 


45.26 

46 14 

37 99 



T 

— 

43 74 


43 74 

52 48 

44 35 


ORISSA 








1. 

Balasre 

R 

27.48 

44.20 

41.35 

35.95 

94.99 

80 25 



U 

37.47 

47 17 

41.62 

35.91 

93 50 

56,97 



T 

28.26 

44.42 

41.36 

35 95 

94,86 

78 24 

2 

Bolangir 

R 

9 01 

39 34 

37.60 

37 09 

77.50 

46 26 



U 

35.03 

45 16 

42,14 

37.87 

87.01 

72.01 



T 

11.31 

40,05 

38.08 

37.12 

78,36 

48.61 

3. 

Cuttack 

R 

30.65 

44.67 

41.68 

37 31 

92.24 

73,68 



U 

49.41 

45.91 

43 94 

39,08 

98.41 

93,75 



T 

32,37 

44.81 

41.84 

37.41 

92.81 

73.50 

4 

Dhenkanal 

R 

19.89 

42.93 

37,59 

37.96 

89.32 

66.60 



U 

43.43 

46.42 

37,49 

37,34 

87.34 

71 81 



T 

21 54 

43 22 

37,58 

36 97 

89 20 

66.94 

5. 

Ganjam 

R 

13 40 

38 30 

33,30 

39 26 

80.62 

49 75 



U 

40.27 

45 31 

41 33 

41.08 

98,50 

76 03 



T 

17.08 

39.43 

34,36 

39.28 

83.11 

53 43 

6 

Kalahandi 

R 

6,23 

34.25 

35.26 

31 47 

71 99 

35 50 



U 

31 26 

40.32 

39 43 

41 03 

90 03 

88.34 



T 

7.68 

34.72 

35.48 

31.67 

73.02 

38.55 

7. 

Keonjhar 

R 

15.34 

42.55 

42,49 

39.00 

85.42 

63,53 



U 

33 26 

42.99 

43.44 

38.71 

91 33 

69.47 



T 

17.24 

42 56 

42.59 

38.99 

86.00 

64 12 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

8. 

Korapui 

R 

3.31 



U 

33,15 



T 

B.S7 

9. 

Maujarbhonj 

R 

12,09 



U 

46,32 



T 

13 90 

10 

Phullabani 

R 

9,82 



u 

42,79 



T 

11 44 

11 

Puri 

R 

27 65 



U 

53 41 



T 

31,13 

12 

Sambalpur 

R 

16,47 



U 

37,33 



T 

19 34 

13, 

Sundargarh 

R 

15 36 



U 

46 23 



T 

24 15 


Tout 

R 

18,45 



U 

42,72 



T 

21 12 


PUNJAB 



1. 

Amntaar 

R 

26 08 



U 

51 48 



T 

34 40 

2 

Qalhinda 

R 

14,72 



U 

39,40 



T 

20 29 

3, 

Fandkoi 

R 

22 14 



U 

42.78 



T 

26,87 

4. 

Ferozpur 

R 

17,94 


U 

43.34 



T 

24,17 

5 

Gurdaspur 

R 

32 23 


U 

49 62 



T 

35.99 

6. 

Hosbiarpur 

R 

39.20 


U 

53 34 



T 

41 19 

7. 

Jalandhar 

R 

36.80 



U 

53 03 



T 

42.46 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

34.21 

36 27 

30,38 

75.34 

64.12 

44,86 

41,19 

37 86 

98.06 

40.25 

35.60 

36.80 

30 66 

77 73 

81 73 

41 09 

42 44 

38 78 

71,30 

47 58 

47,11 

44 11 

44 58 

71,41 

69 22 

41 43 

42 61 

36 92 

71.31 

48 80 

39 54 

39 13 

36,43 

87 77 

56 83 

46 69 

43 43 

46 45 

92.52 

84 61 

39 98 

39.39 

38 37 

88 02 

84 61 

44 45 

41.63 

36,17 

93,49 

75.48 

46.06 

43.16 

42,95 

99 55 

92 89 

44 78 

41 79 

m 15 

94 39 

78,10 

42 45 

40 75 

39 27 

76 55 

57.41 

46.30 

43.59 

42 90 

92.75 

71 31 

43 04 

41 23 

39 61 

78 81 

59 50 

42.01 

41 94 

r40 84 

70.74 

51 90 

44.95 

42.02 

44,77 

75 98 

60,01 

42.85 

41 97 

41.26 

72 32 

54,44 

41 61 

39 68 

36 24 

83.94 

60.31 

45.63 

42.44 

41 72 

92 23 

77 09 

42 09 

39.94 

36,51 

84 87 

62.23 


45.40 

42 10 


93 40 

94,50 

47 60 

46 20 


99.80 

80 20 

44 90 

42 80 

• 

94 60 

91.30 

42 40 

36,40 

. 

88 50 

76 50 

49 10 

43 80 


66 30 

80 30 

43 63 

37.60 

- 

84 30 

77,20 

43 60 

39 17 


92 OO 

77.90 

46.60 

42 80 

- 

55.10 

55,50 

44,20 

40 20 

- 

84,40 

73 40 

42.70 

38 80 

_ 

94.80 

81 50 

45 80 

39.87 

- 

75.00 

73 40 

43 34 

38.96 

- 

90,30 

79 60 

47 71 

44.40 


95 50 

97 20 

46 69 

45.30 


15 00 

15.00 

47 00 

44 50 

- 

74 60 

76,00 

47.90 

46.80 

. 

87,50 

91,90 

48.90 

47 40 

- 

53.00 

60.10 

47.74 

47,06 

- 

84 40 

88.00 

46,50 

43.60 

- 

94 30 

96 90 

49 00 

46 20 

- 

56 20 

68 70 

47.80 

44 20 

- 

84 70 

87,30 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

B. 

Kapunhala 

R 

33.19 



U 

50.62 



T 

38 27 

9, 

Ludhiana 

R 

36,69 



U 

54.75 



T 

44 50 

10 

Patiala 

R 

24,36 



U 

55,98 



T 

33.70 

11. 

Rupnagar 

R 

34 10 



U 

54,79 



T 

38.94 

12 

Bangrur 

R 

18.86 



U 

35,37 



T 

22 68 


Total 

R 

27,63 



U 

49,73 



T 

33.70 


RAJASTHAN 



1 

Ganganagar 

R 

8,78 



U 

35 78 



T 

14 16 

2. 

Bikaner 

R 

4,19 



U 

38 55 



T 

17 57 

3. 

Chimi 

R 

3.38 



U 

25 44 



T 

9.81 

4. 

Ihunjhunu 

R 

8.50 



U 

22,80 



T 

11.40 

5 

AJwar 

R 

7.79 



U 

41.40 



T 

11 38 

6 

Bharaipur 

R 

5.76 



U 

30.78 



T 

10,08 

7 

S,Madhopur 

R 

5,18 



U 

27 45 



T 

8 16 

8 . 

Jaipur 

R 

5.28 



U 

38 39 



t 

17,18 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

47.10 

44.50 

_ 

83,15 

89,60 

46 40 

45.90 

- 

35 70 

34 80 

47.00 

44.73 

- 

71,20 

74.90 

46 80 

34 70 

- 

98 80 

85 70 

47.80 

46 90 

- 

41 00 

42,10 

46 30 

45.12 

- 

73.70 

68.00 

43 8 

41,2 


86.5 

80 6 

47 9 

45 0 

- 

67 6 

69 50 

44 6 

41.73 

- 

82.3 

78.1 

46 3 

44.3 

- 

94 4 

94,9 

51 4 

47 5 

- 

86.1 

98 9 

47 16 

44.9 

- 

92 9 

95.6 

42,9 

37.6 


81 7 

69.6 

44 3 

43.9 

- 

70,9 

66,2 

43.17 

38 8 

- 

79.5 

69.1 

45.10 

42,4 


91.3 

86 3 

47.60 

45,4 


58 7 

58.8 

45.43 

43,0 


83.4 

79 5 


32 98 

22,73 

23 85 

72 82 

39,71 

41 71 

34 30 

40,32 

80,30 

63,65 

35 42 

25,15 

36 08 

74.40 

44,70 

20 37 

12 21 

6 25 

74.20 

21 86 

47,31 

33 71 

29 17 

80 05 

53 76 

'33 24 

20 17 

16 07 

76 27 

33 88 

21 54 

18 47 

14 97 

73.93 

20,20 

34.97 

27.65 

14,79 

66.26 

37 85 

25 61 

20.27 

14 57 

71,73 

25 32 

34,02 

28.14 

28,19 

98 73 

48 72 

32 54 

29.56 

36,43 

92,72 

44,59 

33,74 

28.43 

29.06 

97.51 

47 78 

28.69 

24.88 

19 36 

96 13 

46.03 

42 13 

35 18 

41 37 

93.26 

82 19 

30 48 

25.89 

20.56 

97.55 

50,35 

26 80 

21 76 

28 95 

89 23 

39.01 

39 02 

30 94 

37,72 

92,40 

62 39 

29,25 

23 48 

37 46 

89 75 

43 28 

20,50 

15.02 

18.64 

81 63 

26 74 

38 85 

30 33 

31,24 

84 97 

56.40 

23 12 

16.97 

18 95 

81 99 

30 65 

21,91 

19,07 

17 91 

89.53 

31.54 

39.33 

33,07 

23 99 

92.47 

64 85 

28.60 

22.78 

18 88 

90.91 ' 

43.62 
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1 2 

9 , Sikar 

10, Ajmer 

11 Tonk 

12 Jaisalmer 

13, Jodhpur 

14, Nagsur 

15, Pih 

16 Banner 

17. Jalorc 

18. Sirolii 

19. Bhilwanr 

20. Udaipur 

21 Chilldr 

22. Durgapur 

23. Banswara 


R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

r 

R 

u 

r 

R 

u 

T 

R 

u 

1 

H 

u 

T 

R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

T 


R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

T 

R 

U 

T 


1 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

6 01 
21.25 

9.QB 

25.48 

33.30 

26 78 

17.23 

26.06 

18 54 

23,00 

35,57 

24.00 

51 89 
53,49 

52 12 

43,08 
41 28 
42.71 

5.89 

44 09 

21 92 

25.26 

41.94 

32.93 

21.87 

41.94 

32.10 

20,76 

41.93 

25.48 

79 28 
85.67 

81 49 

40.64 
66.46 
51 63 

4.76 

24.19 

8.28 

24,18 

39 12 

27 17 

18 34 
34.83 

21 44 

16,51 

33 74 

16 93 

97.76 

85.35 

95 58 

33.01 

57.40 

37,35 

1 57 
30,10 

5 25 

15 85 
,36 68 
19,86 

18,98 

25,05 

19.51 

13 73 
8,22 

13 39 

91 86 

76 48 
89.08 

20 33 
68,57 
36 54 

2 74 

37 17 

14 47 

18.88 

24.19 

21,78 

12 11 
34,80 
20.20 

10.90 

29,12 

15.82 

91 86 

76 64 

86 45 

29 81 
61 68 
43 72 

4,81 

21 00 

7,11 

23.09 

34,64 

24 59 

15,40 

27 24 
16.18 

14 90 

11 11 

14 65 

83 71 

62 04 
80.50 

26.45 
33 21 
27 46 

5 79 

22 82 

8 83 

22.98 

37 62 

25.99 

17.98 

24 30 

IB 10 

15 60 
21,15 

16 08 

92 38 

91 20 
92.16 

26.25 
61 49 
40 97 

1,77 

24 83 
3.71 

14 45 
36.98 
17.15 

17.67 

37.45 

21 86 

10 28 
13.92 

10 42 

98 32 

87 74 
97.29 

17 99 
55.28 
21 52 

2.94 

22 13 

4 43 

16.06 

33.92 

17 57 

17.98 

24 30 

18 10 

7 30 

10 77 
7.55 

84 84 

88 93 

85 12 

17 41 
69 38 
20 19 

4.84 

34,54 

9 92 

24 59 
39.69 
27.90 

17 67 

30 45 
21.86 

18.60 

30.38 

19.67 

19 30 
85,12 

89 12 

35 33 
90 52 
43.62 

5.49 

30,23 

8.97 

21.72 

38,66 

25.40 

16.32 

26,47 

IB 20 

15.84 

20 36 
16.16 

89,29 

95.64 

90.37 

27 61 
68.02 
34.24 

5.21 

43.97 

10 76 

24.75 

45.80 

29.22 

24.18 
40 60 
28 50 

17.46 

32,05 

17 96 

90 U 
75.51 
87.77 

31,54 
66 49 
37 20 

5 43 
36.22 
9,35 

30.63 
43 16 
28 53 

19,31 
34.86 
21 73 

18.40 

34 90 
18,76 

88 70 
75,46 
90.91 

31 94 
95.62 
39,23 

5.68 

43.89 

7,97 

29 41 
42.73 
31.62 

30.55 
39 76 
31 79 

26 72 

30 23 
26,79 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4,96 

48.22 

7.50 

29.41 

44,65 

30,56 

33.16 
43,68 
34 07 

27 14 
43.88 
27.45 

NA 

,NA 

NA 

m 

NA 

NA 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

24 

Bundi 

R 

’4.62 

25.87 

22 76 

21 05 

NA 

NA 



U 

29 82 

40 49 

34 87 

23 06 

NA 

NA 



T 

8,92 

29.32 

25 18 

21 13 

NA 

NA 

25 

Kota 

R 

7 41 

28 51 

24 91 

28 47 

NA 

NA 



U 

39.34 

37,84 

37.35 

37 68 

NA 

NA 



T 

17.39 

32.06 

28 35 

29.18 

NA 

NA 

26 

Jhalawar 

R 

5.44 

24 74 

19 21 

17 86 

NA 

NA 



U 

38.70 

42 88 

49.53 

38 28 

NA 

MA 



T 

9 27 

27.79 

23 77 

19.29 

NA 

NA 

27 

Dholpur 

R 

N4, 

. 22 69 

19.20 

20 23 

NA 

NA 



U 

N\ 

36.41 

28 35 

42.86 

NA 

NA 



T 

m. 

24 76 

20.37 

20 90 

NA 

NA 


Total 

R 

5 46 

24 79 

19.80 

21.58 

NA 

NA 



U 

34,45 

37.58 

34.29 

30 45 

NA 

NA 



T 

11 42 

28,02 

22.53 

22 06 

NA 

NA 


SIKKIM 








1 

Hast 

R 

22.85 

45.12 

43 54 

48.59 

82.03 

67 03 



U 

46.70 

48,36 

48,06 

54.76 

37.00 

34.08 



T 

29 77 

45 58 

44,06 

49.79 

68.3 

57 3 

2 

North 

R 

16 05 

43 33 

46 81 

43.80 

63.00 

48.9 



U 

44,40 

— 

_ 

_ 


_ 



T 

16 78 

43.33 

46.81 

43 80 

63 00 

48 9 

3, 

South 

R 

18,87 

45.26 

50 00 

44 23 

78 00 

65,08 



U 

38 12 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 



T 

20.16 

45 26 

50 00 

44,23 

.78,00 

65 08 

4 

West 

R 

12 60 

43 87 

46 39 

46,71 

38.3 

65 08 



U 

35.80 

— 

— 


— 

_ 



T 

13,04 

43.87 

46,39 

46 71 

38 3 , 

65.80 


Total 

R 

18 24 

44.68 

46.08 

46.25 

78.4 

64 8 



U 

45,42 

48.36 

48 06 

54,76 

31.2 

29.2 



T 

22,20 

44,91 

46.29 

56.90 

70,1 

58,9 


TAMIL NADU 








1 

Anna 

R 

— 

_ 

__ 

_ 

98,26 

97.09 



U 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95 25 

83 40 



T 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97,73 

94 48 

2 , 

Cengalpattu 

R 

25,66 

_ 



100 48 

97 72 



U 

51 94 

— 

— 

— 

101,27 

97,51 



T 

35.75 

— 

— 

— 

100 75 

97,64 

3 

Chidambaranar 

R 

— 

_ 


_ 

94.40 

95 92 



U 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97 65 

95 87 



T 

— 

— 

— 

— 

98.75 

95 90 

4, 

Coimbatore 

R 

29 14 

_ 



99.39 

99.47 



U 

54 05 

— 

— 

_ 

99.38 

97,49 



T 

41 59 

— 

— 

— 

99.35 

98,59 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Dhttramapuri 

R 

15 81 



U 

45 75 



T 

18.60 

6 . 

Kamarajar 

R 

_ 



U 

— 



T 

— 

7 

Kanayalcumari 

R 

56 90 



U 

69 49 



T 

39 08 

B. 

Madurai 

R 

24 26 



U 

54 00 



T 

34 94 

9 

The Nilgiris 

R 

38.28 



U 

51,82 



T 

44 79 

10 

North Arcot 

R 

22 50 



U 

46.60 



T 

28.04 

11 . 

Pasumponmuthu 

R 

— 



U 

— 



T 

— 

12 , 

Penyar 

R 

21.47 



U 

48 21 



T 

27 31 

13. 

Fudukkouai 

R 

19 45 



U 

53.11 



T 

23 86 

14 

Ramnalha P 

R 

24.75 



U 

50.97 



T 

32.02 

15. 

Salem 

R 

21.11 



U 

45 18 



T 

28.07 

16. 

South Aicot 

R 

18.63 



U 

51,73 



T 

23.81 

17 

Tanjavur 

R 

32.59 



U 

55.77 



T 

37,94 

18 

Tiruchy 

R 

23.86 



U 

57.81 



T 

32 61 

19. 

Tiiunelveli 

R 

35.94 



U 

52,08 



T 

41.45 


) 

6 

7 

8 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

101,28 

96,38 

— 

— 

— 

107 13 

79 68 

— 

— 

— 

102 00 

94 40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

98.24 

91 44 

— 

— 

— 

103 79 

95 41 

— 

— 

— 

100 03 

92 83 

- 

_ 

. 

98 37 

95 45 

— 

— 

— 

91 30 

85.27 

— 

— 

— 

97 13 

93 58 

__ 

__ 

__ 

100,09 

94.69 

— 

— 

— 

98.86 

96 75 

— 

— 

— 

99 06 

95 57 

_ 

__ 


95 30 

88.38 

_ 

_ 

— 

106.32 

95 72 

— 

— 

— 

100,16 

91 75 


, 

__ 

90,10 

83 79 

_ 

_ 

_ 

98.84 

98 59 

— 

— 

— 

99 05 

86 31 



_ 

103 69 

89 74 

_ 



93,27 

93.78 

— 

— 

— 

101 12 

90 72 




97 04 

96 45 

__ 

_ 


103 32 

92 23 

— 

— 

— 

98.28 

95 57 




101,10 

94.45 

. 

_ 

_ 

97,62 

91,98 

— 

— 

— 

100.56 

94 07 




97.99 

92 41 

__ 

_ 

_ 

92 63 

86.64 

— 

— 

— 

96 70 

91 00 




98.97 

98 27 

_ 

_ 


99 61 

99 19 

— 

— 

— 

98.54 

98 57 



__ 

100.41 

97 37 


- 

_ 

101.25 

92 19 

— 

— 

— 

100 55 

96,58 




106.19 

92.66 


_ _ 


103.05 

98.48 

— 

— 

— 

105.59 

94 07 




99.72 

99 56 

_ 


_ 

100,40 

97,41 

— 

— 

— 

99 87 

98 99 




99.28 

96.98 

_ 

_ 

_ 

96.33 

91,17 

_ 


_ 

98.33 

94.96 
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2 3 


Madras 

R 



U 

60 69 


T 

60 69 


R 

25 90 


U 

53,90 


T 

34.99 

TRIPURA 

Wesi Tripura 

R 

29.90 


U 

68,10 


T 

35.80 

North Tnpura 

R 

29 80 


U 

69.40 


T 

32 50 

South Tnpura 

R 

21 70 


U 

60.80 


T 

24.50 

Total 

R 

27 06 


U 

67.10 


T 

32.00 

UTTAR PRADESH 

Meerut 

R 

13 89 


U 

34 23 


T 

20 30 

Gazaabad 

R 

13.33 


11 

36 91 


T 

21 32 

Muzaffamagar 

R 

13 64 


U 

31 17 


T 

17 50 

Bulandshahar 

R 

10.19 


U 

26 34 


T 

13 34 

Saharanpur 

R 

10 32 


U 

39,05 


T 

18 06 

Agra 

R 

9 95 


U 

35,65 


T 

19 92 

Mathura 

R 

7 50 


U 

32 73 


T 

12,92 

Aligarh 

R 

11 14 


U 

33 04 


T 

16,24 


5 6 7 8 9 







— 

— 

— 

99 01 

97 32 

— 

— 

— 

99 01 

97 32 

_ 

— 

_ 

100,01 

94 85 

— 

— 

— 

99 65 

85 80 

— 

— 

— 

99 46 

95 18 


45,24 

44 66 

44 06 

146 32 

124.55 

47,92 

46,09 

45,01 

101 83 

96 50 

45.54 

44 76 

44 08 

139.89 

120 50 

44,19 

44 42 

38.23 

138.22 

113.36 

47,11 

46,63 

45,07 

111 08 

101 77 

44 50 

44 35 

38,25 

136 49 

112 62 

42.66 

44,06 

37.01 

127 91 

100 19 

47.92 

47 08 

38 71 

107,40 

101 68 

42 96 

44.31 

37 02 

126 66 

100 28 

44 27 

44 45 

40,36 

138 63 

114 34 

47.78 

46 50 

44 66 

104 33 

98 28 

44 55 

44 60 

40.41 

135 21 

112.73 


35 64 

31.51 

— 

69 18 

43 14 

42.11 

42 02 

— 

62 67 

94 21 

37 66 

33 92 


67 06 

59 21 

36 01 

30 63 

_ 

57.49 

34 45 

41.79 

40 71 

34.25 

68.88 

96 14 

38 32 

35.00 

34 25 

61,50 

56.16 

31 48 

28 23 

__ 

71,89 

34,75 

38.68 

37.24 

— 

52 61 

96 92 

33 34 

29 60 

— 

64 27 

48 20 

28.97 

24,20 

__ 

' 91.93 

31 63 

34 13 

32 42 

— 

81 86 

44 95 

30.12 

26 54 

— 

90 09 

34,13 

30 62 

25.41 

_ 

58 58 

18 48 

41 57 

38 53 

_ 

57 80 

96 25 

33 76 

27 80 

— 

58 37 

39 64 

31 52 

27 78 

_ 

81 06 

42 32 

39 43 

37 02 

— 

93 55 

40,98 

34 25 

31 42 

— 

85 85 

41 81 

28 89 

24 13 

. 

80 04 

34 36 

42 12 

34 69 

_ 

68.81 

53 52 

31.75 

25 81 

— 

77.68 

38 40 

30,08 

25 07 

__ 

80.42 

25 96 

32,75 

31 41 


82,04 

44.88 

30 70 

26 31 

— 

80.80 

29 18 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 0 9 


9 Mampuri R 

U 
T 

10, Eiah R 

U 

T 

11, Bareilly R 

U 

T 

12, Badaun R 

U 

T 

13 Shahajahanpur R 

U 
T 

14. Pilibhii R 

U 
T 

15 Allahabad R 

U 

T 

16 Palehpur R 

U 

T 

17 Kanpur Nagar R 

U 

T 

1B Kanpur Delhat R 

U 
T 

19. Farukhabad R 

U 

T 

20. Etawah R 

U 

T 

21 Varanasi R 

U 

T 

22 Miizapur R 

U 

T 

23. Ghazipur R 

U 
T 


SI 01 

36 75 

33 48 

39.62 

41 96 

42 86 

10 49 

37 14 

34 17 

9.70 

30.99 

30 39 

30 56 

34 32 

39 07 

13 10 

31 53 

31,37 

4 60 

26 28 

24.30 

30.54 

41 45 

34 33 

12,33 

31,47 

26 57 

4,60 

26 22 

24 93 

22.19 

37 95 

28.47 

7.54 

28,51 

25 41 

6,34 

31.10 

27 91 

20 58 

42,16 

46 36 

10 79 

32 84 

29 30 

5.56 

29 66 

28 40 

28.51 

40 48 

39.20 

9 32 

31 29 

29.29 

5.33 

30 32 

25.50 

43.66 

38 24 

42.50 

12 B1 

31 66 

29 07 

10 61 

35 58 

27.23 

31 62 

42 24 

32,79 

12,40 

36.23 

27 61 


42.01 

34 59 

_ 

42 B5 

44.25 

— 

42,73 

42.11 


41.67 

36.11 

__ 

39,55 

36.45 

— 

41 55 

36,15 

16.07 

37 77 

35 59 

34.44 

42.53 

40.49 

19 08 

38 58 

36.38 

20,49 

39 63 

37,69 

40.94 

44,05 

39.99 

23 58 

40 18 

38,18 

10 05 

33.43 

29,36 

33,96 

37.44 

30,43 

16 25 

34.43 

29.50 

7,63 

31.35 

26.01 

31.80 

41,16 

31 22 

10.62 

33.45 

25,46 


35.63 

30.89 


37.27 

31 36 

_ 

35.79 

30 92 


— 

91 00 

80 43 

93.98 

53 17 

— 

90.80 

90.72 

__ 

83 24 

41 91 

— 

91 01 

79 31 

— 

84.75 

47 83 

_ 

66,46 

25 05 

62 60 

72 24 

57 16 

62 60 

68 32 

35 37 

_ 

56 70 

25,36 

— 

07 78 

58 76 

— 

65 13 

30 63 


62 11 

29 79 

_ 

55 34 

45,26 

— 

69 96 

32,42 


73,17 

17 77 


60.69 

50 75 

— 

72 11 

23 12 


68 14 

33.56 


36,83 

28.21 

— 

62.14 

32 46 


89 04 

52.84 


86 28 

61.26 

— 

88i78 

53 60 


74 15 

58 40 

39.42 

60 32 

61 11 

39 42 

62 50 

60 68 

25 00 

75 28 

63 90 


93 BO 

69 07 

25.00 

76 27 

64 19 


78 97 

53 05 

_ 

51.04 

70 12 

— 

74 60 

55 74 


94,31 

65,60 


90 96 

85 05 

— 

93.89 

67.95 


81 91 

46.46 


95 67 

92.86 

— 

85,57 

58.38 


72.96 

37,77 


88.73 

64,71 

— 

75.07 

41.37 


97.73 

56 96 


29 88 

77,03 

__ 

86 82 

53,30 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

39. 

Parlapearh 

R 

7 81 



U 

29 26 



T 

8.81 

40 

Baharaich 

R 

3 45 



U 

29 18 



T 

5 29 

41, 

Gonda 

R 

3.03 



U 

26 39 



T 

5 45 

42. 

Jhansi 

R 

It 06 



U 

17 91 



T 

21.38 

43. 

Banda 

R 

5 86 



U 

29 68 



T 

g 61 

44 

Laliipur 

R 

' 5 96 



U 

35 49 



T 

9 96 

45 

Hamirpur 

R 

8.28 



U 

28 06 



T 

11 57 

46 

Jalaun 

R 

15 07 



U 

34 54 



T 

18 96 

47, 

Moradabad 

R 

5 17 



U 

26 19 



T 

10 93 

48 

Rampur 

R 

3 91 



U 

20,05 



T 

8.88 

49 

Bijnor 

R 

11.47 



U 

24 84 



T 

70 

50, 

Nainital 

R 

21,76 



U 

41 44 



T 

27,10 

51. 

Almora 

R 

18 09 



U 

63 89 



T 

20,27 

52, 

Piihoragarh 

R 

18.61 



U 

55.58 



T 

20,30 

53. 

Pauri Garhwal 

R 

25,15 



U 

51.01 



T 

27 13 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

32 09 

23 88 


96 51 

60 66 

41 70 

38.76 

. 

83 46 

96 81 

32,56 

24 40 

- 

96 16 

61 62 

26 26 

21 89 

21 73 

63 82 

23 71 

42 37 

39 48 

27.77 

84 05 

55 14 

27 79 

22,54 

21 93 

65 33 

26.07 

26 32 

23 01 

22 48 

59 36 

22 91 

40 15 

27 61 

- 

84,41 

63 38 

27.88 

23 28 

22.48 

61 10 

25,72 

33,61 

29 21 

. 

79 18 

45 01 

41 60 

40 09 

- 

85 27 

94 92 

37 26 

33 05 

- 

81 49 

63 86 

30 43 

26 04 

_ 

74.74 

78 22 

39.16 

32 49 

. 

92 75 

94.94 

31.93 

27 08 

■ 

76 92 

31 47 

27.50 

20 88 

. 

76 01 

30 87 

42.69 

38 58 

. 

84 89 

84 58 

30 72 

23 40 

- 

77.19 

38 02 

31 52 

28 00 

. 

98 93 

46 30 

38 96 

35 67 

- 

81 76 

93 73 

31 71 

29,00 

- 

95 69 

55.32 

38 25 

34,22 

_ 

81 58 

54 34 

40 27 

40 25 

- 

93,07 

92 74 

38.71 

35 31 

- 

83 87 

61 99 

26 21 

20 03 

. 

65 64 

23.15 

38 78 

35 45 

52 63 

83 21 

83 07 

30 00 

22 71 

52 63 

70 28 

39.88 

24 99 

20 63 

, 

56 58 

19 84 

38 49 

31 54 

- 

47 30 

93,77 

28,36 

21 56 

- 

54 40 

39 60 

31.28 

27 09 

33 41 

66 25 

32 34 

39 27 

37,41 

- 

80,26 

88.12 

33 51 

28 45 

33 41 

69.75 

37.81 

39 71 

33 93 

32 35 

72 68 

51,49 

44.86 

45 70 

34 74 

81.75 

67 43 

41,26 

36.43 

32 43 

75 25 

56 72 

44.91 

37 97 

49 09 

83 93 

71 09 

47 44 

48 08 

46.46 

91.78 

92.63 

45.07 

38.65 

48 30 

84.43 

72,45 

43,30 

35,87 

44,27 

88 23 

72.25 

44.93 

44.28 

43 68 

93,71 

91.53 

43,42 

36,39 

44.14 

94.09 

73,36 

46,96 

45.19 


87,80 

84,78 

50 36 

45.03 

12.50 

76.31 

83.64 

47.32 

45.17 

12.50 

86.90 

84.89 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

24 

BalUi 

R 

U 

12 53 

32 67 

37.64 

39.65 

32 81 

28 72 

- 

80 67 

94 75 

53 57 
63,17 



T 

14 29 

37,84 

32 61 

- 

81 91 

54 41 

25, 

lanupur 

R 

U 

9 54 

31 17 

31,97 

39 46 

27 87 

31 73 

- 

61 94 
85.94 

60,53 

62 41 



T 

10 89 

32 40 

27 76 

- 

63,58 

60,83 

' 26, 

Lucknow 

R 

9 94 

34 36 

31 20 

- 

76 74 

44.06 

U 

47.85 

50 46 

46 87 

- 

95,45 

95 35 



T 

29 71 

41 17 

34 95 

- 

86 03 

69 52 

27 

Haidoi 

R 

7 03 

31 41 

27 15 

- 

90 53 

47 04 

U 

29 17 

39 34 

36 23 

- 

94 72 

73,73 



T 

9 52 

32 49 

28 14 


90,99 

50 01 

28 

Lakhinipur 

R 

4.92 

31 07 

28 95 

19 89 

77,55 

36 54 


U 

32 80 

45 26 

40 35 

5 30 

68 32 

60 08 



T 

7,61 

32 53 

29 32 

18 60 

73,99 

38 62 

29 

SiLapur 

R 

5 42 

30 44 

28 59 

. 

68 74 

36.23 

U 

34 06 

39.95 

32 Oc 

- 

87 66 

97 04 



T 

8 38 

33 46 

28 79 

- 

70,83 

43 53 

30 

Unnao 

R 

9.94 

34 38 

27 20 

- 

72,75 

39 90 


U 

30,37 

38 56 

34 93 

12 50 

87 93 

95 28 



T 

12 34 

34 98 

28.33 

12.50 

74.58 

46,52 

31 

Rai Bardlei 

R 

8.86 

32.50 

25 94 

- 

89.75 

48 14 



U 

31 90 

39 95 

33,69 

- 

85.05 

83 39 



T 

10 47 

33.25 

26 51 

- 

89 33 

50 64 

32 

Gorakhpur 

R 

6 68 

27.71 

22.79 

24 40 

84 26 

20,10 


U 

43 43 

43.43 

38 96 

8,33 

39 71 

35,72 



T 

10 36 

29 99 

24,48 

22 55 

78 52 

19,80 

33 

Deoreia 

R 

7 72 

31 29 

27,45 

- 

66.11 

31 85 



U 

29 49 

39.46 

31.69 

- 

87,21 

62 73 



T 

9.07 

31,97 

27,76 


67 51 

33.89 

34 

Basil 

R 

6,91 

28 02 

23.74 

. 

69 45 

29.44 



U ' 

29,49 

37 64 

28 41 

. 

65 57 

48 78 



T 

7 94 

28 49 

23 91 

- 

69,46 

30,37 

35, 

Azamgarh 

R 

10 25 

34 75 

30,27 

. 

60,65 

35 14 



U 

32,76 

40 26 

34,82 

- 

39.88 

29 49 



T 

12.20 

35,09 

30,43 

- 

58 73 

34 62 

36. 

Faizabad 

R 

9 39 

35,19 

36,34 


81 34 

49 87 



U 

36,21 

36 82 

46,18 

- 

45,38 

29 86 



T 

12,15 

35.29 

37.08 


77 40 

47,68 

37, 

Darabanki 

R 

5,57 

31.81 

28 65 

_ 

65,19 

33.74 



U 

23 90 

40 08 

36,20 

. 

84 48 

55,24 



T 

7,21 

32,60 

29.17 


66,76 

35 48 

38 

Sullanpur 

R 

8,41 

34 24 

28.49 

, 

93.02 

52,16 



U 

39 40 

39,23 

33 21 

. 

61 90 

44 57 



T 

9,37 

34 40 

28,64 


91,94 

51 91 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

39 

Panapgarh 

R 

7 81 

32.09 

23.88 


96 51 

60 66 



U 

29 26 

41 70 

38 76 

- 

83.46 

96 81 



T 

a 81 

32 56 

24 40 

- 

96 16 

61 62 

40 

Baharaich 

R 

3 45 

26 26 

21 89 

21 73 

63 82 

23 71 



U 

29.18 

42 37 

39 48 

27 77 

84 05 

55 14 



T 

5 29 

27 79 

22 54 

21 93 

65,33 

26 07 

41 

Gonda 

R 

3 03 

26 32 

23 01 

22 48 

59 36 

22 91 



U 

26 39 

40 15 

27 61 

- 

84 41 

63 38 



T 

5 45 

27 88 

23 28 

22.48 

61 10 

25 72 

42 

Jhansi 

R 

11 06 

33 61 

29 21 

. 

79 18 

45,01 



U 

17 91 

41.60 

40,09 

- 

85 27 

94 92 



T 

21 38 

37 26 

33 OS 

- 

81 49 

63 86 

43 

Banda 

R 

5 86 

30 43 

26 04 


74 74 

78 22 



U 

29,68 

39 16 

32 49 


92 75 

94.94 



T 

8 61 

31 93 

27 08 


76 92 

31 47 

44 

Lalilpur 

R 

5 96 

27 50 

20 88 


76 01 

30 87 



U 

35 49 

42 69 

38 58 


84 89 

84 58 



T 

9 96 

30 72 

23 40 


77 19 

38 02 

45 

Hamirpur 

R 

a 28 

31 52 

28 00 


98 93 

46,30 



U 

28 06 

38 96 

35 67 


81 76 

93,73 



T 

11 57 

31 71 

29 00 


95 69 

55 32 

46 

Jalaun 

R 

15 07 

38 25 

34 22 


81 SB 

54 34 



U 

34 54 

40 27 

40 25 


93 07 

92,74 



T 

18 96 

38 71 

35 31 


03 87 

61 99 

47 

Moradabad 

R 

5 17 

26,21 

20 03 


65 64 

23 15 



U 

26 19 

38 78 

35.45 

52 63 

83 21 

83 07 



T 

10 93 

30 00 

22 71 

52 63 

70 28 

39 88 

48 

Rampur 

R 

3 91 

24 99 

20 63 

_ 

56 58 

19.84 



U 

20,05 

38 49 

31 54 

. 

47 30 

93 77 



T 

8.88 

28 36 

21.56 

- 

54 40 

39 60 

49 

Bijnor 

R 

11 47 

31 28 

27,09 

33 41 

66 25 

32 34 



U 

24,84 

39.27 

37,41 

- 

80.26 

88 12 



T 

70 

33 51 

28 45 

33 41 

69 75 

37 81 

50. 

Nainiial 

R 

21.76 

39 71 

33 93 

32 35 

72 68 

51 49 



U 

41 44 

44 86 

45.70 

34 74 

81,75 

67 43 



T 

27,10 

41 26 

36 43 

32 43 

75 25 

56 72 

51, 

Almora 

R 

18 09 

44 91 

37,97 

49,09 

83,93 

71 09 



'U 

63,89 

47,44 

48 08 

46,46 

91 78 

92.63 



T 

20.27 

45,07 

38.65 

48,30 

84 43 

72 45 

52. 

PiLhoragarh 

R 

18 61 

43.30 

35,87 

44.27 

88.23 

72 25 



U 

55,58 

44,93 

44.28 

43.68 

93,71 

91.53 



T 

20,30 

43,42 

36,39 

44 14 

94,09 

73,36 

53, 

Paun Garhwal 

R 

25 15 

46,96 

45.19 


87,80 

84.78 



U 

51.01 

50 36 

45 03 

12 50 

76.31 

83.64 



T 

27,13 

47,32 

45 17 

12 50 

86.90 

84 89 
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1 2 3 


54. Tehn Garhwal R 

U 
T 

55 ULUrkdshi R 

U 

T 

56 Chimoli R 

U 

R 

57 Dehradun R 

U 

T 

Total R 

U 
T 


WEST DENGAL 


1. Bankura R 

U 

T 

2 . Birbhum R 

U 

T 

3 Bardhman R 

U 
T 

4. CalcuLla R 

U 

T 

5. Koch-Behar R 

U 

T 

6 . Darjiling R 

U 

T 

7 Hugh R 

U 
T 

8 , Howra R 

U 
T 

Jalpaiguri R 

U 

T 


4 

5 

6 

8,16 

34 28 

25.44 

52 58 

49 57 

45,23 

9,42 

34 97 

35 47 

7.05 

33 77 

27 89 

46 24 

43 06 

46 09 

9 17 

34 71 

29 05 

16,59 

42 11 

29 58 

45 61 

46 16 

42,53 

18,34 

42,41 

30 76 

26 50 

44.50 

41 54 

58 93 

45 24 

45,26 

42 03 

44 82 

42 75 

9,49 

32 73 

28,58 

35 43 

40.71 

38,30 

14.04 

34 21 

29 98 


22 43 

42 00 

32 69 

46,54 

43 35 

41 68 

24 24 

42,08 

8 57 

22 94 

43 56 

40,26 

24 46 

44 09 

42 17 

41,70 

43,61 

40,65 

27 65 

43 72 

40,58 

45,25 

43.02 

41 62 

32.56 

43 54 

40 78 

63.01 

44.68 

41.00 

63 01 

44 68 

41 00 

16,51 

43 77 

42 99 

59,06 

45 38 

43 67 

19.43 

43,92 

43,01 

22.98 

45 44 

46,22 

56,29 

44 51 

44.59 

31 85 

45,27 

45,97 

32.14 

43,49 

40.82 

55,25 

43,17 

40,10 

38.65 

43.55 

41 29 

31,91 

45',6\ 

43,55 

52.37 

45,74 

42,87 

40,64 

45,67 

43.34 

15,13 

41 80 

41 64 

52.22 

45,08 

39 62 

20.27 

42,37 

41,41 


7 

8 

9 


90 64 

52 32 

- 

86 72 

79 49 

- 

90 48 

53 44 

48 66 

76 44 

39.20 

53 84 

94 34 

91,52 

49 07 

77 90 

42 50 

49 70 

92 95 

68 43 

48 30 

81 24 

79 03 

49 50 

91 96 

69 32 

36 95 

72,54 

67 37 

45,00 

76 04 

70 94 

37.93 

74 16 

69 02 

38 61 

75 29 

40 20 

45 61 

73.80 

70 11 

39.64 

75 02 

45,53 


36 56 

93 56 

70 77 

33,04 

61,17 

49 37 

36 51 

91 07 

69.13 

36.51 

71 67 

59,94 

28 78 

61 75 

68,09 

36 29 

72.51 

60.61 

35 78 

83.12 

67 80 

39 73 

57 59 

46 35 

36,54 

75 07 

61,06 

31 76 

59,93 

50 79 

31 76 

59 93 

50 79 

43 95 

93 66 

79,09 

55 13 

128 59 

126,97 

46 21 

95.77 

82,05 

44,81 

99 39 

91 62 

43.16 

62 27 

52.06 

44 65 

89 17 

80 72 

33 21 

86.03 

17.29 

30 03 

128.26 

128,26 

38 45 

93.20 

76.60 

37 32 

93 96 

81.53 

49.26 

103 07 

19,83 

41 83 

97.67 

85.32 

39 65 

17.10 

53 15 

31 48 

82,30 

, 70 51 

39 71 

71 80 

55.53 


9 , 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Maldah 

R 

12 18 

41.58 

39 84 

33 77 

69 99 

52 43 



U 

55 33 

46 47 

45 30 

40 74 

91 10 

87 42 



T 

14 22 

42 06 

39 94 

33 78 

31 06 

54 19 

11 

Medimpur 

R 

27 43 

43 65 

42.39 

37 29 

94 77 

77 26 


U 

49 35 

46 78 

43.59 

38 03 

71 31 

65 78 



T 

29 24 

43 89 

42.47 

37 32 

92 65 

76 22 

12 , 

Murshidabad 

R 

15 36 

43 97 

42 85 

40 95 

60 99 

51 44 



U 

40 74 

46 69 

42 61 

40 69 

68,65 

62.36 



T 

17,75 

44 27 

42 SO 

40.60 

41 73 

52 44 

13, 

Nadid 

R 

22 90 

43 60 

44 40 

36 51 

98.40 

73,33 



U 

52,35 

46 73 

47 24 

26,22 

17 79 

62 36 



T 

29,28 

44,24 

44 52 

35 98 

94 16 

17 68 

14 

Purukyi 

R 

10 47 

35 44 

33 66 

34 04 

90,55 

55 52 


U 

42 31 

43 87 

38,67 

36 23 

89 85 

72 13 



T 

13 25 

36 21 

33 89 

34 IS 

90 41 

57 00 

15 

North 24 Paragdnas 

R 

_ 

44 58 

43 94 

35 72 

84 17 

72 05 


U 

— 

46 00 

43 65 

42 27 

55 34 

55 49 



T 

— 

45.19 

43 83 

37 45 

69,53 

61.10 

16 

South 24 Paraganas 

R 

_ 

41,50 

40 96 

36 23 

94 49 

69 94 


U 

— 

46 30 

47 77 

47 00 

53 62 

49,03 



T 

— 

42 34 

41 66 

37 33 

83 92 

64,56 

17 

West Dihajpur 

R 

12 50 

40 45 

41 16 

39 04 

70 34 

50 09 


U 

55 16 

45 91 

43 22 

37.20 

56 51 

50,32 



T 

17 17 

40 92 

41.29 

39 00 

68,79 

50 12 


Total 

R 

22 06 

42 91 

41 29 

37 47 

84.90 

67,12 



U 

54 82 

45,28 

43 40 

39,24 

67,25 

58 70 



T 

30.25 

43 44 

41 60 

37 61 

80 41 

64 97 


ANDAMAN AND 

NICOBAR 

ISLANDS 






1 , 

Andaman 

R 

39 31 

46.81 

_ 

001 

70.95 

62 27 



U 

56 98 

46 57 

— 

,42 

94 97 

34 26 



T 

44.72 

46,74 

— 

13 

77 56 

68 19 

2 

Nicobar 

R 

29 33 

45 95 

— 

28 61 

89 78 

85 19 



U 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



T 

29 33 

45.95 

— 

28 61 

89.78 

85 19 


Total 

R 

37 07 

46,62 

_ 

5.59 

73 82 

65,43 


U 

56 98 

46 57 

— 

0 42 

94 97 

84,26 



T 

42 14 

46,61 

— 

4 23 

78 97 

69 97 

1 

Chandigarh 

R 

33 74 

45,30 

13 11 

— 

86 35 

86 48 

U 

60 94 

46 00 

8 19 

— 

64.33 

63 50 



T 

59 31 

45 11 

: 8 45 

— 

66 20 

65,30 

1 

, Dadra & Nagar 
Ilaveli 

R 

U 

14 90 
44 30 

- 

- 

— 

53 08 
79 40 

45,42 
79 80 


T 

16 80 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


DAMAN & DIU 








1 

Daman 

R 

32 28 

49 55 

56.10 

48 49 

87,28 

88,39 



T 

53 63 

47 00 

52 56 

39,74 

91 95 

88,33 



U 

41 55 

48 50 

55.25 

46 55 

89 34 

68 30 

2. 

Diu 

R 

24 66 

43.83 

44.33 

81 82 

86 35 

75,02 



U 

60 26 

47 35 

45.19 

55 56 

98.91 

91 43 



T 

34.29 

44,80 

44.78 

70 00 

89 81 

79 38 


Total (State) 

R 


47.19 

52,77 

48 70 

86 95 

82,39 



U 

— 

47 14 

48 35 

40.04 

93-28 

89.17 



T 

— 

47 18 

51.24 

46 77 

89,52 

84,93 

1 

Delhi 

R 

32.10 

- 

_ 






U 

54.70 








T 

53 20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Lakshadweep 

R 

24 70 



_ 





U 

60 30 


— 






T 

34,30 


__ 



, __ 


PONDICHERRY 







1 

Pondicheny 

R 

30 66 

29 4 

31,2 

_ 

98.9 

98.3 



U 

54.02 

28,3 

33.8 

— 

92 1 

88 1 



T 

43 97 

28 8 

32,3 

— 

95.1 

91 9 

2 

Karaikal 

R 

, 41.31 

32 4 

38 4 

100 oo 

94 7 

90 5 



U 

54.17 

20.2 

29 6 

— 

92.3 

17.7 



T 

46 00 

27.9 

36.4 

100 00 

93,8 

83,1 

3. 

Mahe 

R 

. 69 96 

19 4 

40,6 


92 1 

76,0 



U 

72,15 

19,6 

25 0 


92.80 

91 6 



T 

70.70 

19 5 

33 3 

— 

92 3 

81.4 

4, 

Yanam 

R 


- 

_ 






U 

43,08 

28.9 

30.9 


95 5 

98.3 



T 

43 08 

28.9 

30,9 

— 

95.5 

98.3 


Total 

R 

36,30 

29,3 

32 9 

40 0 

97,4 

94.0 



U 

54.23 

26.8 

31.1 


92.4 

96,4 



T 

45,71 

28 0 

33 0 

28 6 

94,7 

89.9 


Source. Fifih All India Educational Survey, NCERT. (unpublished dau) 
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APPENDIX TABLE 23 
LITERACY RATE—INDU 1951-1991 


Year 


Persons 


Males 

Females 

1 


2 


3 

4 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1991 


18 33 
28 3I 
34 45 
43 56 
(41 42) 
52 U 


27,16 

40,40 

45 95 

56.37 
(53 45) 

63 86 

8 86 

15 34 

21 97 

29 75 
(28,46) 

39 42 

Notes' 1, Literacy rates for 1951, 1961 and 1971 relate to population aged five years and above The rates for 
the years 1981 and 1991 relate to the population aged seven years and above The literacy rales for 
the population aged five years and above m 1981 have been shown m brackets 

2. The 1981 rates exclude Assam where the 1981 Census could not be conducted The 1991 Census 
rates exclude Jammu &. Kashmir where the 1991 Census is yet to be conducted 

Source ' Census of India 1991 




APPENDIX TABLE 24 


NUMBER OF LITERATES AND ILLITERATES AMONG POPULATION AGED SEVEN YEARS AND 

ABOVE-INDIA 1981 - 1991 

(m OOO’s) 

LUeralesI 

Illiterates 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 



2 

3 

4 

Literates 






1981 

1991 

Increase m 
1991 over 

1981 


233 947 

352 082 

118 135 

156,953 

224.288 

67,335 

76 994 

127 794 

50,800 

IltUerales 






1981 

1991 

Increase in 
1991 over 

1981 


301 933 

324 030 

22 097 

120 902 

126,694 

5.792 

181,031 

197,336 ■ 

16 305 


NOTES, 1 The figures exclude Assam and Jammu <St Kashmir. For Assam, the 1981 figures are not be held 
there, while for Jammu &• Kashmir, the 1991 figures are not yet available as the 1991 Census is yet 
to be conducted there 

2. Figures of literate population for 1991 are as per the provisional results of the 199L Census The 
figures of illiterate population aged seven years and above arc estimated figures baaed on certain 
asumptions on population age structure antf are likely to undergo change 

Source ; Census of India 1991 
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APPENDIX -TAHLE 25 

PERCENTAGE OF LITERATES TO ESTIMATED POPULATION AGED 7 YEARS AND ABOVE 


India/Stale/ 


J9gJ 



1991 


Union Territory 

Persons 

Mates 

pEmales 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Stales 


1, 

Andhra Pradesh 

35 66 

46,83 

24.16 

45 11 

56.24 

33 71 

2 

Amnachal Pradesh 

25 54 

35,11 

1401 

41 22 

51 10 

29 37 

3. 

Assam 

NA 

NA 

NA 

53 42 

62 34 

43 70 

4 

Bihar 

32,03 

46,58 

16 51 

38 54 

52,63 

23 10 

5 

Goa 

65 71 

76 01 

55 17 

76.96 

85,48 

68 20 

6 

Gujarai 

52 21 

65.14 

38.46 

60,91 

72 54 

48 SO 

7, 

Haryana 

43.85 

58 49 

26 89 

55 33 

67,85 

40 94 

8 

Himachal Pradesh 

51 17 

64.27 

37.72 

63 54 

74 57 

52 46 

9 

Jammu &. Kashmir 

32 68 

44 IS 

19,55 

N\ 

NA 

NA 

10 

Karnataka 

46,20 

58 72 

33,16 

55.98 

67 25 

44 34 

11 

Kerala 

81 56 

87 74 

75 65 

90 59 

94 45 

86 93 

12, 

Madhya Pradesh 

34 22 

48.41 

18 99 

43 45 

57 43 

28,39 

13 

Maharashlra 

55 83 

69.66 

41 01 

63.05 

74 84 

50 51 

14 

Manipur 

49,61 

64 12 

34.61 

60 96 

72 98 

48 

15, 

Meghalaya 

42.02 

46 62 

37 15 

48 26 

51 57 

44 78 

16 

Mizoram 

74,26 

79 37 

68,60 

81.23 

84 06 

78,09 

17, 

Nagaland 

50 20 

58 52 

40 28 

61 30 

66 09 

55.72 

18, 

Onssa 

40 96 

56.45 

25 14 

48 55 

62.37 

34,40 

19 

Punjab 

48.12 

55 52 

39,64 

57 14 

63 68 

49 72 

20 

Rajasihan 

30 09 

44 76 

13 99 

38,81 

55 07 

20 84 

21, 

Sikkun 

41 57 

52 98 

27.35 

56 53 

64 34 

47 23 

22 

Tamil Nadu 

54 38 

68 05 

40 43 

63 72 

74 88 

52 29 

23 

Tnpura 

50 10 

61 49 

38 01 

60 39 

70.08 

50 01 

24 

Uitar Pradesh 

33 33 

47 43 

17,18 

41 71 

55 35 

26,02 

25, 

West Bengal 

48 64 

59.93 

36 07 

57 72 

67.24 

47 15 


Union Tel rilories 







I, 

AiNIslands 

63,16 

70 28 

53,15 

73 74 

79.68 

66,22 

2 

Chandigarh 

74 81 

78 89 

69.31 

78,73 

82 67 

73,61 

3 

Dadra Sl Nagar Haveli 32 70 

44.69 

20 38 

39 45 

52.07 

26.10 

4 

Damn &Diu 

59,91 

7445 

46 51 

73 53 

85 67 

61.38 

5, 

Delhi 

71 93 

79,28 

62 57 

76 09 

82 63 

68 01 

6, 

Lakshadweep 

68,42 

81.24 

55 32 

79,23 

87,06 

70,88 

7 

Pondicherry 

65 14 

77.09 

53 03 

74 91 

83 91 

65 79 


INDIA* 

43 56 

56 37 

26 75 

S2.ll 

63.86 

39.42 


Note' NA sunds for nol available 

Ueracy rales for 1981 exclude Assam &. ihe same Lileracy rates for 1991 exclude lammu & Kashmir as the 
census in those Slates could nol be held in Ihe respective years 
Source Fifih AU India Educational Survey. NCERT (unpublished data) 
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APPENDIX TABLES 26 

GROSS ENROLMENT RATIOS IN STATES AND UNION TERRITORIES OF INDIA, PRIMARY AND UPPER 
. PRIMARY LEVEL IN I9B8-89 




Classes !-V 

Classes VI-VIII 

SI No 

StaleslUTs 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

I, 

Stales 

Andhra Pradesh 

119 69 

89 72 

64 82 

37 55 

2, 

Aninachal Pradesh 

11861 

83 83 

50 95 

31,14 

3 

Assam 

141 66 

76 13 

83 40 

51 06 

4. 

Bihar 

108 32 

5419 

49 40 

17,37 

5 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

116,67 

106 24 

116 68 

99 05 

6 

Gujarat 

130 67 

101 03 

69 88 

45.27 

7 

Haryana 

94 23 

72 11 

80 18 

47 15 

8 

Himachal Pradesh 

120 80 

105.75 

115 38 

83 40 

9 

Jammu &. Kashrmr 

102 97 

69 85 

75 78 

42 68 

10 

Karnataka 

112 63 

96 37 

68 44 

45,92 

11 

Kerala 

107 03 

104,60 

101 97 

98 87 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 

123.60 

81 48 

81,99 

37 22 

13 

Maharashtra 

131,16 

113 45 

83 24 

57 18 

14 

Manipur 

128 63 

112,66 

73,21 

58 29 

15 

Meghalaya 

110 87 

105 41 

62.14 

52 82 

16 

Mizoram 

142 49 

135 29 

73 46 

73 28 

17 

Nagaland 

121,42 

121 19 

68.05 

59.40 

18. 

Onsssa 

120.41 

79.00 

52 76 

31 51 

19 

Punjab 

99,36 

93 31 

70 66 

59,96 

20 

Rajasthan 

110 44 

47.30 

65 87 

17 29 

21. 

Sikkim 

123 20 

105.72 

53 56 

47 05 

22. 

Tamil Nadu 

139 75 

124 42 

101.74 

75 48 

23 

Tnpura 

143,35 

119,70 

83 08 

63 77 

24 

Uttar Pradesh 

93 81 

56 08 

58 58 

24.13 

25 

West Bengal 

145.02 

110,50 

78.64 

56 75 

26 

Union Ternlones 

A & N Islands 

104,25 

90 53 

96 70 

84 58 

27 

Chandigarh 

61 99 

59,41 

55.24 

Si 'JH 

28, 

Dadra &. Nagar Haveh 

104 08 

77.58 

52 73 

53 20 

29. 

30 

Daman &■ Diu 

Delhi 

92.35 

94 26 

88 41 

82 81 

31. 

Lakshadweep 

159 43 

146 44 

83 13 

102 90 

93 39 

32 

Pondicherry 

137,71 

123 69 

113 69 


INDIA 

115 71 

82.51 

70 81 

42 32 


Source Selected Educational Slaiistics, 1988-89, New Delhi, 1991 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2* 

PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS SCHOOLS AND CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO TOTAL SCHOOLS IN RURAL AREAS - 

1987-88 


SNo 

Siate/UTs 

Percentage of Girls 

Schools to Total Schools 

Percentage of Co-ed Schools 

10 Total Schools 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


States 







1, 

Andhra Pradesh 

0 38 

3 83 

0 66 

99 53 

90 75 

98 83 

2 

Arunachal Pradesh 

0 

0 

0 

99 57 

100 00 

99 58 

3. 

Assam 

0 53 

2 10 

0 63 

99 33 

97 19 

99 20 

d 

Bihar 

2,43 

5,97 

2 61 

95 29 

91,96 

95 12 

5. 

Goa 

0 

0 

0 

100 00 

100,00 

100 00 

6 

Gujarat 

0 53 

7 61 

1.24 

99 22 

84 69 

97 75 

7. 

Haryana 

10 81 

11 47 

10 87 

83 21 

74.31 

82 41 

8 

ILmachal Pradesh 

0 21 

4 81 

0 33 

99.66 

91 44 

99 44 

9 

Jammu & Kashmir 

24 01 

45 49 

26 16 

37 12 

28 70 

36 50 

10 

Karnataka 

1.33 

6 48 

176 

98 18 

86.84 

97 20 

11 

Kerala 

0 49 

3 72 

0 82 

99 12 

93 84 

98 59 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 

5 60 

15 03 

6.53 

79 65 

62 66 

77,97 

13 

Maharashtra 

2 06 

11 36 

3 27 

96 47 

80 23 

94 37 

14 

Manipur 

2 54 

6 39 

3 03 

96 04 

91 11 

95 39 

15 

Meghalaya 

0 05 

2 56 

0 14 

99.95 

94 01 

99 76 

16 

Mizoram 

0 

0 55 

0.55 

100 00 

99 45 

99.45 

17 

Nagaland 

0 

0 

0 

100,00 

100,00 

100 00 

18. 

Onssa 

0 39 

3 45 

0.54 

99 38 

95 08 

99,16 

19, 

Punjab 

1 05 

5 00 

1 37 

97.96 

90 18 

97 34 

20, 

Rajasthan 

3 24 

5 00 

1 37 

97,96 

90 18 

97 34 

21. 

Sikkim 

0 

0 

0 

100 00 

100 00 

100,00 

22 

Tamil Nadu 

20,89 

1 90 

041 

99,66 

96,55 

99 30 

23 

Tnpura 

0 

0 

0 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

24 

Uttar Pradesh 

0 66 

1 39 

0.75 

98 27 

97,30 

98,15 

25. 

West Bengal 

0 28 

3 23 

0 75 

99 58 

99 74 

98.82 


Union Territories 







26 

A & N Islands 

0 

0 

0 

100 00 

100 00 

100,00 

27. 

Chandigarh 

0 

0 . 

0 

10 00 

100,00 

100.00 

28. 

Dadra it Nagar Haveli 0 

0 

0 

100 00 

100 00 

100,00 

29, 

Daman & Diu 

0 

0 

0 

100 00 

100,00 

100.00 

30 

Delhi 

40.79 

44 79 

44 07 

33,23 

11,75 

15 61 

31 

Lakshadweep 

0 

0 

0 

100 00 

100 00 

100,00 

32 

Pondicherry 

3,21 

9 09 

5 31 

95 87 

82 64 

91,15 


INDIA 






1 


Source 'Fifth All India Educauonal Survey (NCERT) (Unpublished Data) 
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APPENDIX TABLE 30 

DISTRIBUTTON OF BACKWARD DISTRICTS WITH LOW AGE SPECIFIC (6-11 Years) ENROLMENT RATIO FOR 

GIRLS IN INDIA 1986-87 


SI No Stales Categories of Districts by EnrolnunI Ratio for Girls in age group 

6-11 Yrs in the Range 





0-25 


26-50 



I 

Rajasthan 

1. 

Banner 

1. 

Jaisalmcr 

11. 

Sirohi 



2, 

Jalore 

2. 

Nagaur 

12 

Bharatpur 



3 

Chum 

3 

Sawai Madhopur 

13 

Udaipur 





4. 

Tonk 

14 

Jhunjhunu 





5 

Bundi 

15, 

Ganga Nagar 





6 

Pah 

16 

Jodhpur 





7. 

Sikar 

17. 

Bikaner 





g. 

Bhilwara 

18 

Jaipur 





9. 

ChiLlaurgarh 

19 

Kota 





10 

Ihalawar 

20 

Dholpur 

11 . 

Bihar 

4 

Khagana 

21 

Paschim Charaparan 

29 

Monger 



5. 

Samastipur 

22 

Palamau 

30, 

Begu Sarai 





23 

PuiTua 

31, 

Gaya 





24 

Madhubaru 

32 

Jahanabad 





25- 

Giiidih 

33, 

Madhopura 





26. 

Si wan 

34 

Deoghar 





27. 

Hazanbagh 

35. 

Saharaa 





28 

Nawada 



in 

Uuar Pradesh 

6 

Pilibhit 

36. 

Baharaich 

50 

Moradabad 



7, 

Gorakhpur 

37 

Gonda 

51 

Faizabad 





38. 

Barabanki 

52. 

Azamgarh 





39 

Badaun 

53 

Unnao 





40. 

Lakdlumpur Kheii 

54 

BareiUey 





41. 

Basil 

55, 

Allahabad 





42. 

Sitapur 

56 

Mathura. 





43. 

Banda 

57 

Ettah, 





44, 

Rampur 

58. 

Bulandshar 





45. 

Deoana 

59 

Bijnor 





46. 

Uttar Kashi 

60 

Aligarh 





47. 

Laht Pur 

61. 

Muzaffamzgar 





48 

Mitza pur 

62 

Saharanpur 





49, 

Sahajahanpur 



IV, 

Andhara Pradesh 


- 

63 

Mehboob Nagar 






64. 

Nizamabad 



V, 

Amnachal Pradesh 


— 

65. 

East Kameng 







66. 

Tirap 







67. 

Lower Subhanam 







68. 

Weesl Kameng 







69 

Twnag 



VL 

Madhya Pradesh 


- 

70. 

Sidhi 







71. 

Jhabua 







72 

Rajgaih 







73. 

Shivpun 







74. 

Bastar 
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Sidles Categories of Disincis tj Enrolmi Roiw for Girls inige group 

6-11 yrj in the Range 

0^25 26i " 


VI 

Nagaland 

li 

Mon 



76 

Twengsang 



11 

Wokha 



78, 

Zunhebolo 



79 

Kohima 



60 

Mokokchung 

vni 

Onssa 

81 

Kalahandi 



82 

Bolangir 



83 

Mayurbhanj 

IX 

Jammu & Kashmir 

61 

Doda 

X 

Assam 

85, 

Karbianglong 

XI 

Sikkim 

86 

North Sikkim 

xn 

Himachal Pradesh 

87, 

Chumba 

xni 

Meghalaya 

88 

East Garo Hills 


Source: Educslion of ihe Child ui India wilh Special Focus on Girls ■ A Silualional Analysis by Usha Nayar, 
NCERT, New Delhi, 1969 
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APPENDIX TABLE 31 

UST OF STATEWISE DISTRIBUTION OF BACKWARD DISTRICTS WITH LOW AGE SPECIHC (6 -H YRs) 
ENROLMENT RATIO FOR GIRLS IN INDIA 1986-87 


S.No Stales Categories of Districts by Enrolment Ratio for Girls in age group 

6-11 Yrs in the Range 




0-25 



26-50 


1 

Andhara Pradesh 


1. 

Nizamabad 



2. 

Aiunachal Pradesh 


1 

Tnpap 






2 

Lower Sabsansiii 






3. 

West Kameng 






4 

Twang 






5 

East Kameng 



3. 

Assam 


1. 

Kartii Anglong 



4. 

Bihar 

. 

1 

Gaya 

12 

Siwan 




2. 

Nawada 

13 

Samastipur 




3 

Amangabad 

14 

Madhubani 




4 

Jahanabad 

15 

Begusarai 




5 

Hazanbagh 

16 

Saharsa 




6. 

Gindih 

17 

Madhepura 




7 

Palamau 

18 

Purma 




8 

Sitamarhi 

19 

Katihar 




9 

East Champaran 

20 

Munger 




10 

West Champaran 

21. 

Khagana 




11 

Samn 

22 

Deoghar 

5 

Haryana 

1. Mahendcrgarh 





6. 

Himachal Pradesh 


1. 

Chamba 



7, 

lammu & Kashrmr 


1, 

Snnagar 

3 

Doda 




2 

Kapwara 

4 

Poonch 

8 

Madhya Pradesh 


1. 

Shivpun 

6. 

Ujjam 




2 

Guna 

7. 

Shajapur 




3. 

Shahdol 

8 

lahabua 




4 

Sidhi 

9 

Rajgarh 




5 

Ratlam 

10 

Bastar 

9. 

Meghalaya 


1 

East Khasi Hills 






2' 

East Garo Hillls 






3 

lamtia Hills 



10 

Nagaland 


1 

Wokha 

4. 

Mokokchung 




2 

Mon 

5, 

Kohima 




3 

Zunheboto 

6. 

Tuensang 

11 

Onssa 


1 

Bolangir 






2 

Ganjam 






3. 

Kalahandi 






4 

Maujarbanj 
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5 No Slates Categories of Districts by Enrolment Ratio for Girls in age group 

6-11 Krf in the Range 


Q-25 26-50 


12 

Rajasthan 

1 

Bikaner 

1 

Ganganagar 

11 

Nagaur 



2 

Chum 

2 

Jhunjhunu 

12. 

Pah 



3 

Jaisalmer 

3 

Alwar 

13 

Sirohi 



4 

Barmer 

4 

Bharatpur 

14 

Bhilwaia 



5' 

Jalore 

5 

S Madhopur 

15 

Udaipur 



6 

Jhalawar 

6 

Jaipur 

16. 

Chiiiaurgarh 





7 

Sikar 

17, 

Dangarpur 





8, 

Ajmer 

18 

Bundi 





9 

Tonk 

19 

Kola 





10 

Jodhpur 

20 

Dholpur 

13 

Sikkim 



1, 

North Sikkim 


1 

14 

Utiar Pradesh 

1,' 

Saharanpur 

L 

Merrut 

15 

Lakhimpur Khm 



2 

Bareilly 

2, 

Gaziabad 

16 

Sitapur 



3 

Badaun 

3 

MuzzafarNagar 

17 

Unnao 



4 

Pihbhii 

4, 

Bulandshahr 

19, 

Deona 



5 

Gorkhpur 

5. 

Agra 

20 

Basti 



6 

Bahraich 

6 

Mathura 

21, 

Azamgaih 



7, 

Gonda 

7 

Aligarh 

22, 

Faizabad 



8 

Moradabad 

8 

Elah 

23 

Barabanlu 



9 

Rampur 

9 

Shajahanpur 

24 

Jhansi 





10, 

Allahabad 

25 

Lalitpur 





11 

Varanasi 

26 

Hamiipur 





12 

Miraapur 

27 

Bijnor 





13 

Lucknow 

28. 

Rai Bareilly 





14 

Hardoi 



15 

West Bengal 

1 

Darjeeling 

1, 

West Dinajpur 



16. 

Dadra k Nagar Haveli 



I 

DiNHaveli 




Source Fiflli All India Educational Survey, NCERT (unpublished data) 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32.1 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


DISTRICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTiaPATION OF FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS 





Percentage of Girls to 

Age Specific 



SWo 

Disinci 

Area 

Total Enrolment in 

(11-4 years) 






Classes VI-VIII 

Enrolment Ratio 





(J986-87) 

1986-87 






Total 

SC sr 

Boys 

Girls 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 


1 

Snkakulam 

R 

31 47 







U 








T 



32 09 

1.5 99 


2 

Vi7.]anagaram 

R 

38 69 







U 








T 



45 17 

19 32 


3 

Vaizag 

R 

27 50 







U 








T 



40 05 

17.65 


4 

Baal Godavari 

R 

39 24 







U 








T 



33.21 

25 87 


5. 

Wesi Godavan 

R 

40 70 







U 








T 



38 51 

30.00 


6 

Krishna 

R 

40 28 







U 








T 



51 70 

44.60 


7. 

Guntur 

R 

30,56 







U 








T 



35 28 

20 10 


8 

Prakasam 

R 

41.36 







U 








T 



34 62 

17.52 


9 

Nellore 

R 

34.72 







U 








T 



35.49 

21.44 


10 

Kumool 

R 

37 29 







U 








T 



29 75 

10.31 


11. 

Ananl^pur 

R 

39 90 






U 

T 


48.21 


18.56 
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1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 

12 

Cuddapah 

R 

32 94 





U 






T 


55,31 

32 25 

13 

ChiLioor 

R 

36,36 





U 






T 


45 17 

27.17 

14 

Hyderabad 

R 

NRP NRP 

NRP 

NRP 



U 


49 90 

46,70 



T 


49 90 

46,70 

15. 

Rangareddy 

R 

44 52 





U 






T 


43,56 

27 57 

16 

Nizamabad 

R 

25 61 





U 






T 


32 96 

15 54 

17 

Medak 

R 

29 39 





U 






T 


37 50 

12 27 

18 

Mahaboobnagar 

R 

27,46 





U 






T 


30 85 

13 04 

19 

NalgoncU 

R 

31 69 





U 






T 


49 33 

23 03 

20 

Warangal 

R 

34 45 





U 






T 


52 99 

21 06 

21 

Khammam 

R 

35 65 





U 






T 


37 01 

21 86 

22 

Kanmnagar 

R 

32 50 





U 






T 


40 05 

19.79 

23 

Adilabad 

R 

30 80 





U 






T 


34 78 

14 64 


Total (Stale) 

R 

37 05 





U 






T 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32.2 


ARUNACHAL PRADESH 

DISTRICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION OF FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 

Percentage of Girls to Age Specific 
SJiJo District Area. Total Enrolment in (lt-4 years) 

Classes VI-VIII Enrolment Ratio 

(1936^87) 1986-87 



1 

Tirap 

R 

33 76 

0 34 

18 70 

52 74 

26 66 


U 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 



T 

33,76 

0 34 

18 70 

52 74 

26 66 

2 

Lohii 

R 

41 03 

0,42 

20,67 

64 75 

45 61 



U 

41 26 

- 

9 35 

66 92 

92 29 



T 

41 08 

0 42 

18 34 

64 92 

49,15 

3 

Dibahg Valley 

R 

35 07 

0 11 

26,60 

90 46 

50 76 


U 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 



T 

35 07 

0,11 

26 60 

90,46 

50 76 

4. 

East Siang 

R 

37 49 

. 

37 27 

74.94 

54.53 


U 

46 42 

0 10 

29 91 

70,86 

71.60 



T 

39.15 

0 10 

34 42 

74.43 

56 53 

5 

West Slang 

R 

35 40 

. 

34 33 

65-80 

52 17 


U 

39.42 

■ 

22,67 

99.73 

57.54 



T 

39.96 

- 

32 00 

69 81 

52.92 

6' 

Upper Subansin 

R 

27 38 

. 

23.88 

63,25 

34 31 


U 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 



T 

27 38 

- 

23 88 

63 25 

34 31 

7. 

Lower Subansin 

R 

30.44 

0 00 

21 18 

56,74 

28 87 



U 

43 77 

0 12 

24 66 

66 86 

49 93 



T 

33.72 

0.09 

22 50 

58 29 

32 23 

B 

WesL Kameng 

R 

41 42 

- 

29,11 

31,47 

2tf 11 


U 

50 00 

- 

21,55 

64 61 

86 90 



T 

43.45 

- 

24 49 

35 16 

31 00 

9, 

Tawang 

R 

43 41 


33,22 

24,23 

17.63 


U 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 



T 

43 4 1 

- 

33 22 

24 33 

17,63 

10 

East Kameng 

R 

20 75 

0 12 

9.06 

44 82 

10 15 


U 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 



T 

20 75 

0,12 

9 06 

44 82 

10,15 


Toial (Slale) 

R 

34 90 

0,14 

25 94 

57,60 

34 61 


U 

43.37 

0 15 

19 90 

86 45 

65 00 



T 

36 12 

0 14 

25,07 

59 73 

37,02 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32,3 
ASSAM 

DBTRICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION OF FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 






Percentage of Girls to 

Age Specific 


JJVo 

Dtslncl 

Area 


Total Enrolment m 

(11-4 years) 





Classes VI VIII 

Enrolment Ratio 





(I9S6-S7) 


19S6-S7 





Tolal 

SC 

ST 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Dhubn 

R 

34,83 

37 39 

40 04 

62,36 

36 27 



U 

44 95 

44 07 

45 45 

92 94 

82 67 



T 

33 67 

39 71 

40 13 

65 63 

41 23 

2 

Kokrajhar 

R 

35,10 

44 49 

44 IB 

52,64 

32 18 


U 

48 31 

30 12 

41.57 

92 98 

95 10 



T 

36 34 

39 OS 

43 82 

55.38 

36 57 

3 

Gaal para 

R 

39,33 

30 01 

43 35 

79,36 

56.50 


U 

50 31 

50 84 

37 58 

89 40 

95.07 



T 

40 53 

37 25 

42 59 

80 18 

59 84 

4. 

Barpeu 

R 

37 03 

35 60 

42 55 

60 04 

38 51 


U 

44.67 

41 30 

63 62 

94 26 

83.63 



T 

37 99 

37 11 

43 61 

62 46 

41.68 

5. 

Kamrup 

R 

42.33 

40 60 

44 38 

63 73 

50.66 


U 

49 42 

41 16 

41 46 

99 39 

93.80 



T 

44 49 

42 05 

43.92 

71 28 

59,82 

6. 

Naiban 

R 

39 91 

47 52 

38.38 

68,06 

65.74 


U 

49 49 

44 08 

55.00 

85.57 

90 92 



T 

40 20 

47.20 

38 43 

68 43 

66.44 

7 

Darrang 

R 

36,96 

43 84 

33 98 

49 10 

32.39 


U 

48 35 

40.08 

48.73 

84.69 

89 52 



T 

37 93 

42 82 

36 63 

50.60 

34 79 

8 

SoniLpur 

R 

43 11 

43 45 

52 92 

48 16 

40.81 


U 

16 67 

48 40 

46 79 

94 29 

93 53 



T 

43 74 

44.25 

52 49 

52.47 

45 68 

9 

Lakhiirpur 

R 

43 02 

40 30 

45 47 

59 66 

60.75 


U 

35..31 

30.19 

40 89 

90 14 

59.31 



T 

42 49 

40 27 

45 41 

59 46 

60.66 


10 Dibrugarh 


40,30 

44.17 

46,77 

53 

38 

39,78 

41 63 

45.00 

43.35 

99 

55 

80.45 

40,73 

44 42 

46.22 

61 

42 

46.22 


Sibsagar 


R 42 18 

U 46,80 

T 43 S3 


47 33 43 02 

34 57 35,56 

46 75 42 94 


78.61 69.67 

95 75 93,35 

82.32 74.29 



11 
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/ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

12, 

Jorhal 

R 

44 73 

47 69 

43 36 

4811 

42 33 



U 

36 78 

40 99 

42 02 

97 53 

60 38 



T 

42,41 

47 20 

43,16 

48 62 

42 49 

13 

Naghun 

R 

43 22 

45 42 

43 05 

43 62 

34 98 



U 

41,75 

47 21 

44 53 

95,30 

74.27 



T 

42 97 

45 76 

4312 

47 34 

38 41 

14. 

Cachar 

R 

34 90 

40 65 

39 90 

55 61 

33 05 



U 

48 00 

4144 

16,13 

98 40 

98 72 



T 

4297 

45 76 

43,12 

47 34 

38 41 

15 

Kanmganj 

R 

4004 

43 53 

38 65 

55,77 

40 61 



U 

40.18 

42 96 

33.33 

93 84 

71.01 



T 

39 22 

65 59 

38 55 

56 03 

43 38 

16. 

Karbi Anglong 

R 

48.67 

38 68 

37 91 

35 81 

36 91 



U 

34 90 

37 63 

38 45 

82 33 

47 97 



T 

45 89 

38 51 

38.02 

39 36 

38 27 

17 

NC Hills 

R 

38,57 

. 

33,98 

52 42 

35 81 



U 

43,50 

- 

35 84 

95 32 

82 83 



T 

39 71 

- 

34,36 

59.85 

41 83 


Toul (Slate) 

R 

40,35 

43,00 

42 95 

56 55 

42 88 



U 

44 35 

43,07 

4192 

94 31 

82 30 



T 

4101 

43 01 

42 85 

60 25 

46 83 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32 4 
BIHAR 

DlSTRIcmSE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTIC3PATION OF FEMALES 
■ SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 




Krea 


percentage 

of Girls to 

Age Specific 


5JVo 

District 


Total Enrolment 

(11-4 years) 






Classes VI-VIII 

Enrolment Ratio 





(1986-87) 


1986-87 





Total 

SC 

ST 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Patnd 

R 

26,41 

18 71 

. 

38 72 

15 32 



U 

41 16 

38 12 

45 98 

62 35 

47,11 



T 

33 98 

26 31 

45 12 

47 45 

27 02 

2 

Naldnda 

R 

28,79 

24 98 

. 

46 78 

20 17 



U 

29 76 

35 81 

- 

88 12 

31 77 



T 

29 10 

22,94 

- 

52 43 

21 78 

3 

Bhojpur 

R 

19 57 

2 26 


46 29 

12 23 


U 

28 50 

1 44 

0.03 

90 14 

37,73 



T 

21 24 

2 11 

0 03 

50.97 

14 96 

4. 

Rohlas 

R 

16,82 

1 57 

0 04 

54.71 

20 89 



U 

25 98 

1 57 

0 04 

87 47 

56 78 



T 

18 29 

N 1 SI 

0 04 

57 71 

24 18 

5 

Baya 

R 

19,36 

10 93 

- 

34 51 

8 36 


U 

33 63 

17 22 

- 

75 21 

40 20 



T 

23 51 

11 93 

- 

40.18 

12 80 

6 

Nawada 

R 

22,81 

15.72 

. 

41.49 

13 42 



U 

28 90 

23 52 

- 

83 87 

37,12 



T 

23 62 

16 46 


44 36 

14 96 

7 

Aurangabad 

R 

15 44 

12,23 

- 

67 44 

14.42 


U 

43 37 

18 33 

- 

98 38 

59 64 



T 

19 53 

13 69 

- 

69 56 

17 55 

8 

Jah anabad 

R 

21.33 

16 93 

- 

41 73 

11 54 



U 

34 49 

25 35 

33 33 

78 29 

34 96 



T 

22 32 

17 43 

33 33 

43 41 

12 52 

9 

Hazanbagh 

R 

16 22 

1.33 

0 90 

34 68 

7,23 


U 

33 00 

1 86 

235 

84 20 

44 74 



T 

22 14 

1 52 

1.42 

42,03 

12 86 

10, 

Gindih 

R 

23 90 

15 67 

17 00 

34.83 

16 92 



U 

27,42 

31.96 

17 05 

41 98 

18 43 



T 

24 45 

17.60 

17 01 

35 88 

17,27 

11 

Dhanbad 

R 

19 11 

20 11 

1631 

36 09 

9 07 



U 

35,88 

29 14 

36.38 

71 58 

22,47 



T 

30,37 

24.30 

25 23 

54.04 

15,36 

12, 

RanChi 

R 

26 79 

16 68 

27 62 

44 86 

17.56 



U 

43 68 

37,39 

50,24 

57 42 

46.43 



T 

34 55 

27 14 

32 21 

49.11 

27 40 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

13 

Palamau 

R 

19 19 

5 30 

21,49 

29 65 

7.44 



U 

27 53 

27 06 

24 78 

76 52 

30 68 



T 

20 42 

12 35 

21 75 

32,29 

a 74 

14, 

Singhbhum 

R 

25,59 

20 31 

21 95 

57.12 

16 48 


U 

42 89 

36 39 

35,33 

59 71 

49,24 



T 

34 41 

28 52 

25 13 

57 95 

26 98 

15. 

Gumla 

R 

30 59 

26 89 

33 34 

56 65 

26 10 



U 

40 73 

25 59 

42 64 

84 76 

75 09 



T 

31 66 

26,50 

34,19 

57 76 

28 05 

16 

l^hardagga 

R 

27.52 

24.06 

26 57 

37 82 

16 59 


u 

39 46 

29 07 

41,54 

96 93 

66 63 



T 

31 12 

25 64 

29 90 

43.72 

21-59 

17 

lVlu7JirrarpiJr 

R 

28 57 

19 35 

. 

42 32 

17,84 


U 

44,85 

37 67 

- 

59 48 

49 00 



T 

31 14 

20 57 

- 

46.54 

20 53 

18 

Silamarhi 

R 

21 84 

15 15 

_ 

21 46 

4 24 



U 

26 51 

18 34 

- 

98 35 

56,13 



T 

22 38 

15 56 

- 

24 87 

5 S3 

19 

Vaishali 

R 

20 06 

15 04 

. 

47 65 

14 11 



U 

36 18 

18,29 

. 

58 72 

35 14 



T 

23 40 

15 31 

- 

48,37 

15,47 

20, 

East Chainparan 

R 

20 72 

16 69 

. 

30 68 

8 46 


U 

37 92 

29 75 

- 

66 84 

61 57 



T - 

24 55 

17,49 

- 

32 64 

11 33 

21, 

West Champaran 

R 

17 19 

2 33 

0,24 

32 70 

7 77 


U 

30 57 

0 90 

0 12 

78 74 

32 05 



T 

30 45 

1 98 

0 21 

37 06 

10 07 

22 

Saran 

R 

23 33 

16.37 

_ 

69 57 

14.37 



U 

32 50 

30 93 

- 

95 24 

52,12 



T 

24,97 

19,41 

- 

71 68 

17 43 

23 

Siwan 

R 

16,94 

14.88 

_ 

89 34 

14 31 



U 

26 47 

17 35 

- 

87 68 

50.29 



T 

18 12 

15 19 

- 

89 25 

16 30 

24 

Gopa.ganj 

R 

1773 

22 28 

_ 

65 98 

13 71 


U 

26 46 

18 36 

- 

96 07 

37 65 



T 

18 50 

22 07 

- 

67 52 

14.91 

25, 

Darbhanga 

R 

21 94 

18 98 

- 

41,56 

10 12 


U 

33 23 

30 10 

- 

47,55 

27 33 



T 

27 17 

20,86 

- 

42,11 

11 69 

26 

Samaslipur 

R 

27.56 

18,00 

- 

26 46 

9,99 


U 

32 60 

29 35 

- 

97 94 

47,65 



T 

28.13 

19 51 

50 00 

29 44 

11 56 

27 

Madhubani 

R 

22 55 

5.54 

- 

39 01 

11,93 



U 

26.94 

5 90 

- 

65 54 

25.20 



T 

22 78 

5 56 

- 

39 83 

12 35, 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

28 

RegU'iarai 

R 

29 95 

19 37 


35 43 

15 91 



U 

29 88 

29 39 

- 

55 47 

27 68 



T 

29 94 

20,94 

- 

37,55 

17,16 

29 

Saharsa 

R 

23 36 

15 61 

47 85 

49 34 

15 47 



U 

29,05 

20 50 

60 00 

73.95 

31 96 



T 

24 42 

15 70 

48 21 

50 72 

16 40 

30 

Madhepura 

R 

18 87 

19,82 

7 84 

28,20 

6 86 



U 

28 56 

19 24 

15 62 

90 23 

38.58 



T 

20 45 

19 75 

9 18 

31 93 

8 77 

31 

Pumia 

R 

20 23 

16 24 

15,26 

27 63 

7 87 



U 

34 72 

25 51 

28 83 

52 79 

27 81 



T 

22 62 

17 58 

16 00 

29 63 

9 45 

32 

Katihar 

R 

20 45 

19 75 

7 84 

27 63 

7.87 



U 

20 23 

16 24 

15 35 

52,79 

27,81 



T 

34 92 

25 51 

28 63 

29 63 

9 45 

33 

BKagalpur 

R 

26 43 

15 63 

28 41 

29 61 

1621 



U 

37 93 

29,53 

36 96 

99 33 

35 39 



T 

29 06 

19 01 

28 87 

36 20 

14 48 

34, 

Munger 

R 

25 48 

19 42 

25 91 

36 74 

14 08 



U 

29 41 

25 69 

25 59 

85 66 

53 38 



T 

26,37 

21,34 

25 82 

42,15 

18 41 

35 

Khagana 

R 

24 43 

15 60 


58 03 

21,61 



U 

40,75 

25,14 

. 

77 38 

36 37 



T 

26 74 

16 55 

- 

61.22 

24 04 

36 

Dumka 

R 

23 95 

24,80 

22 89 

33 06 

11 74 



U 

36 34 

37 80 

18 47 

65 36 

51 39 



T 

26,26 

28 99 

22 25 

34 91 

14 02 

37 

Deoghar 

R 

21 83 

21 09 

20.27 

32.29 

10.90 



U 

25 17 

26.73 

39 27 

95 65 

57 66 



T 

22 68 

23 00 

25.00 

35,89 

13 55 

38 

Godda 

R 

22 49 

1 04 

3 35 

35 96 

12 29 



U 

24 03 

3 11 

2 49 

23.39 

7 85 



T 

22 57 

1 20 

3 30 

34 38 

11 74 

39 

Godda 

R 

25,50 

21 27 

25 88 

33,59 

9.97 



U 

25,91 

42 20 

23 61 

86 16 

29.20 



T 

■ 25 56 

22 28 

25 72 

34 72 

10 38 

40. 

Sahebganj 

R 

23.05 

17,15 

25 69 

24 23 

8,76 



U 

35 98 

28 92 

38 25 

47 20 

17 42 



T 

26 19 

19 40 

28 03 

26 01 

9 43 


Total (Stale) 

R 

23,05 

17 15 

25 69 

42 16 

12 68 



U 

35 98 

28 92 

38 25 

70 23 

39 89 



T 

26,19 

19 40 

28 03 

45 71 

16,12 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32.5 


GOA 


DISTRICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONALPARTICIPATION OF FEMALES 
-SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 


SJyJo 

Distrtci 

Area 


Percentage of GirlJf to 
Total Enrolment in 
Classes VJ-Vni 
(19S6-87) 

Age Specific 
(11-4 years) 

Enrolment Ratio 

1986-87 




Total 

sc SI' 

Boys Girls 


2 3 4 5 6 


1, North Goa 

R 

46.70 

38 18 

50 00 

78,13 

76 14 


U 

42 99 

42 57 

— 

96.00 

85 42 


T 

45 89 

39 65 

50 00 

81.14 

77 71 

2. South Goii 

R 

44.86 

50 00 

. 

86 51 

75 02 


U 

44.69 

34 25 

61 54 

93 01 

77 83 


T 

44 80 

40 89 

61 54 

88 47 

75 87 

Total (State) 

R 

46 00 

40,67 

50.00 

81,39 

75 70 


U 

43 93 

39 07 

61 54 

94 28 

81 05 


T 

45 42 

40 02 

58.33 

84 30 

76 91 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32 6 
GUJARAT 

DISTRICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION OF FEMALES 
-SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 






Percentage 

of Girls to 

Age Specific 


S^o 

Disirict 

Area 


Total Enralm£nt in 

(11-4 years) 






Classes VI-VIII 

Enrolment Ratio 





(1986-87) 


1986-87 





Total 

SC 

ST 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Ahmedabacl 

R 

35 00 

35 73 

38.23 

65.10 

42 72 



U 

41 17 

43 28 

39 89 

85,09 

65,04 



T 

40 12 

41 82 

37 24 

79 95 

59 78 

2 

Amareli 

R 

42 21 

28,29 

0 

91,23 

64 17 



U 

36 65 

29 67 

37 SO 

88.58 

78 42 



T 

40 35 

28 73 

33 33 

90 71 

67 10 

3 

Kachchh 

R 

34 20 

27 32 

21 90 

66.70 

40 85 



U 

40,39 

33 46 

34.93 

77.15 

60.66 



T 

36 65 

28.13 

26 74 

69 44 

46 06 

4 

Kheda 

R 

32 84 

37 37 

34 31 

n.so 

46 85 



U 

40.15 

41 48 

43 88 

95,40 

68 20 



T 

34,93 

38 37 

37 90 

81 OS 

51.21 

5, 

Jamnagar 

R 

36,69 

23.90 

50 00 

76 61 

55 55 


U 

42 11 

31 08 

14 68 

67,67 

60.84 



T 

39 37 

27.53 

26 38 

72 68 

51 95 

6 

Junagarh 

R 

39 11 

38 56 

39.57 

80 50 

66 58 


U 

44 60 

40,20 

41 07 

70.26 

70 25 



T 

41 06 

39 06 

40./2B 

77,28 

67 68 

7 

The Dangs 

R 

37 36 

55 73 

37 49 

86 20 

82 02 


U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



T 

37 36 

55,73 

37 49 

86 20 

82 02 

B 

Panchmahal 

R 

30 53 

32 04 

24.08 

75,31 

38 96 



U 

38,79 

36 19 

40 23 

91 08 

69 82 

9 

Banskanlha 

R 

21.31 

23.90 

20 OO 

65,57 

23 91 



U 

38 33 

33 67 

17 54 

83 70 

68 57 



T 

24 89 

25 92 

19 58 

67.10 ‘ 

27 76 

10, 

Bharuch 

R 

37 66 

39 34 

30 78 

44 85 

29.90 



U 

44 89 

36 16 

37 37 

73 28 

63,78 



T 

39 79 

38 15 

31.42 

50 29 

36 38 

II 

Bhavnagar 

R 

33 70 

25.14 

0 

61,58 

34 25 


U 

41 34 

32 49 

42.44 

81.56 

67,55 



T 

37,71 

27 86 

41 01 

68.20 

45 28 

12 

Mahesana 

R 

35 62 

32 48 

29 28 

82,04 

53.43 



U 

40 51 

37.98 

28,65 

88.05 

77,51 



T 

37 05 

33.97 

28 84 

83,34 

58 27 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

13 

Rijkoi 

R 

4266 

28 82 

IB 18 

63 69 

5191 



U 

4229 

32,12 

34,32 

7615 

68,85 



T 

42,46 

30 53 

33 49 

6918 

59.34 

M 

Vadodara 

R 

29 92 

34,23 

23.54 

69 79 

40.i!3 



U 

41,94 

46,35 

35 50 

9511 

78.68 



T 

36,55 

39 73 

26 37 

79 25 

54 94 

15 

Valrad 

R 

4624 

47 09 

45.51 

72 62 

63 89 



U 

45 23 

44,39 

43 95 

88 74 

77 06 

i 


T 

45 95 

46 06 

45 30 

76.16 

66 74 

15 

Sabarkaniha 

R 

34 94 

38 65 

35 74 

86 42 

56.81 



U 

39 78 

39 58 

21.09 

86.22 

100,76 



T 

35,71 

38.81 

35 30 

86 40 

61,13 

17, 

Sum 

R 

46,70 

44 71 

45 23 

73 98 

67 82 



U 

48,21 

43 29 

45 70 

85.88 

80 09 



T 

47,4B 

43 90 

46,53 

79 07 

73 07 

IB 

SurendcrNigar 

R 

3216 

25,20 

08 87 

84 48 

52 81 



U 

39 95 

33,80 

1471 

82,68 

80 83 



T 

35 55 

28 71 

10,13 

83 96 

60 79 

IS 

Gandhi Nagar 

R 

35 26 

37 43 

29 23 

92 09 

62,81 



U 

43 27 

4519 

38,58 

63,65 

62,46 



T 

38,10 

4129 

35 42 

86 49 

62 74 


Toial (Siale) 

R 

36 26 

34,10 

36 06 

73 37 

48 59 



U 

42 20 

40,45 

40 55 

83 75 

70 71 



T 

36 82 

36 84 

36 86 

76 72 

55 72 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32 7 
HARYANA 

DISTRICl'WISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION OP FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARV') 


Distnel 

_ 2 _ 

1 Ambala 

2. Dhiwani 

3. Fandabad 

4. Gurgaon 

5 Hissar 

6 Jind 

7 Karnal 

S Kurukshclra' 

9. Mohindergarh 

10 RohUk 

11. Sirsa 

12. SonepaL 


Area 


Percentage of Girls to 
Total Enrolment in 
Classes VI-VIIl 
(1986.87) 


Age Specific 
(11-4 years) 
Enrolment Ratio 
1986-87 



Total 

SC 

3 

4 

5 

R 

32.78 

29.27 

U 

59 31 

40 55 

T 

35 65 

32 33 

R 

24 48 

21 2? 

U 

37 48 

35 15 

T 

28 89 

23 46 

R 

16 10 

73 96 

U 

41 62 

24,50 

T 

29 00 

17.34 

R 

23 44 

22,42 

U 

39 97 

29 53 

T 

29.13 

24 45 

R 

23 38 

50,10 

U 

43 86 

28 93 

T 

28 06 

17 69 

R 

20 66 

14.20 

U 

36 11 

26.75 

T 

24,27 

16 57 

R 

25 30 

19 05 

U 

46 75 

28 54 

T 

31 75 

20.71 

R 

27 44 

19 91 

U 

42.59 

30 12 

T 

32 35 

21 97 

R 

29.21 

28 21 

U 

33.40 

34 14 

T 

29 95 

29.06 

R 

3^35 

26.70 

U 

43 92 

34 79 

T 

36 50 

28.05 

R 

28 81 

25 25 

U 

46.64 

29.19 

T 

34.17 

26 36 

R 

33 38 

24 42 

U 

35 76 

26 02 

T 

34 04 

24 76 

R 

27.46 

25.79 

U 

40,78 

32.04 

T 

31 34 

24 78 


ST Boys Girls 


6 7 _8 



68 00 

44 06 

- 

41 17 

73 53 

- 

75 34 

53 60 

_ 

80 14 

34,03 

_ 

79 17 

60.43 

- 

80 49 

38.45 


81 19 

20 25 

- 

84 11 

68 85 

- 

82 17 

40.01 

_ 

11 29 

28 90 


91 10 

98 75 

- 

96 36 

40 51 

. 

63 19 

24 19 

. 

’ 96 74 

98 15 

- 

60 48 

28 39 


61 81 

21,22 

- 

76.58 

61.61 

- 

54,14 

37 34 


66.04 

38.30 

- 

62 97 

64 01 

- 

65 30 

36 87 


56 91 

21.70 


97 91 

76 10 

- 

64 56 

36 75 


89.43 

47 66 

- 

91.75 

90 09 

- 

92.24 

30 51 

. 

81 31 

54 09 

_ 

64.43 

61 59 

- 

78.24 

55.52 


50.19 

24,84 

_ 

56.52 

53,78 

- 

52 09 

31 40 

_ 

86,42 

48 19 

- 

91.53 

94.91 

- 

87 68 

55,94 


71,39 

34 08 


78 11 

67,36 

_ 

72 59 

41.24 


Total (Siaie) 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32 8 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 


DISTRICTAVISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTiaPATION OF FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 


SMo. 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7, 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 , 


Dislncl 

Area 


Percentage of Girls to 
Total Enrolment in 
Classes Vl-Vm 
(19S6-87) 

Age Specific 
(U-4 years) 
Enrolment Ratio 
J0S6-S7 



Total 

sc 

5T 

Boys 

GirLi 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

llilaspiir 

R 

39 67 

37 20 

23 27 

91.54 

66 89 


U 

48 59 

35 93 

35 48 

127 76 

149 07 


T 

40 45 

38,92 

24 36 

93 47 

71 25 

Chamba 

R 

25 67 

23 91 

19 52 

67 SO 

26,58 


U 

49 22 

56 85 

27 42 

136.39 

103 27 


T 

29 02 

27 47 

19 95 

72.51 

31 63 

Hdinirpur 

R 

44 89 

45 51 

25.00 

94 34 

90 71 


U 

41 60 

44 46 

0 

181 30 

134 70 


1 

44 56 

45 42 

S 88 

98 47 

92 92 

Kangra 

R 

42 22 

40 90 

28 79 

87.22 

73 02 


U 

45 46 

45 44 

43 75 

133 86 

116,71 


T 

42 SO 

41 16 

31 71 

89 47 

75.13 

Rinnaure 

R 

40 66 

30 66 

43 73 

75 88 

57. S6 


U 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 


T 

40 66 

30 66 

43 73 

75 88 

57 56 

Kullu 

R 

32 82 

28 54 

43 48 

73,86 

42,57 


U 

46.93 

41 67 

29.81 

91 88 

92 97 


T 

34.71 

28 61 

44.06 

75,16 

46 70 

Labul & Spjii 

R 

39 81 

16 67 

40 42 

103 13 

67 67 

U 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 


T 

39 81 

16,67 

40 42 

103,13 

67 67 

Mandi 

R 

37 01 

35 28 

31 40 

89 85 

57 96 


U 

45.92 

46 20 

32 50 

130 10 

107 95 


T 

38 12 

36 36 

31,46 

92 89 

61 64 

Shimla 

R 

38 28 

33 21 

39 64 

79 02 

55.96 


U 

44 10 

42 49 

25 40 

99.58 

93 73 


T 

39 70 

34,91 

34 48 

82.73 

62 64 

Sitmdur 

R 

28 98 

29.73 

17 68 

68.22 

35 96 


U 

53,97 

58 13 

. 

69,79 

80,28 


T 

33 27 

34 06 

17 68 

68.48 

40,65 

Solan 

R 

32 24 

32 92 

31.09 

88 41 

56 44 


U 

45 21 

46 82 

33 33 

126 66 

108 57 


T 

37 01 

34,59 

31 15 

92 26 

61.68 

Una 

R 

41 79 

38 58 

. 

94,81 

72.07 


U 

44 50 

43 79 

- 

155 32 

102.83 


T 

41 65 

39.12 

- 

98.86 

74 10 

Tolal (Slale) 

R 

39 07 

36 97 

31,58 

84 77 

60 95 


U 

45 23 

46 94 

33,20 

119 57 

104,60 


T 

39 92 

57 93 

31 66 

87 49 

64,38 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32 9 
JAMMU & KASHMIR 


DISTRICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PAIITICIPATION OF FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 


SJ^o District 


1 Ansnlnag 


2 Pdlwama 


3 Srinagar 


4. Badgarn 


5 aramula 


6. Kupwara 


1 Uh 


B KargU 


9. Doda 


10, lammu 


11. Kalhua 


12 Poonch 


13, Rajouri 


14, Udhampur 


Percentage of G iris la 
Total Enrolment in 
Classes Vl-VIlI 
(1986-87) 


Age Specific 
(11-4 years) 
Enrolment Ratio 
1986-87 


Total (Stale) 


Boys 

Girls 

7 8 

67 34 

31.44 

153 16 

106.51 

73 73 

37.50 

70.77 

39 68 

58.65 

51 80 

69 47 

39 70 

57,16 

19,23 

94 70 

94.56 

83 04 

68.91 

70 13 

29.31 

73 35 

69.31 

70 20 

30 22 

54 71 

20,79 

78 75 

91 67 

57 89 

27 54 

59 24 

22,28 

71 67 

64 08 

59 60 

23.49 

60.14 

47 88 

73 00 

59.71 

62 66 

50.09 

70 60 

22.98 

89 10 

82.42 

71 61 

28.83 

59 02 

21 31 

115.53 

12.52 

62 86 

27 67 

58 49 

46 35 

84 73 , 

81 83 

65 69 

57,07 

76.44 

62 92 

86 90 

78 14 

77.48 

50 24 

66 75 

37.90 

63 21 

79 54 

66 55 

40 67 

62 24 

35 48 

302 32 

216 82 

71.42 

42.65 

73 48 

35.83 

90 38 

78 77 

74 91 

39 95 

64.10 

33.10 

94.81 

86.31 

69.09 

41 94 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3210 


KARNATAKA 

DIS'IHICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTTCIPATION OF FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 


SJVo 

Dislnct 

Area 


Percentage of Girls to 
Total Enrolment m 
Classes VI-VllI 
(19E6-B7) 

Age Specific 
(11-4 years) 

Enrolment Ratio 

19S6-87 

Total 

SC 

ST 

Bays Girls 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

1. 

Bangalore (N) 

R 

40.55 

32 19 

30 13 




U 

42 91 

47 65 

49 76 




T 

48,51 

47 02 

48 03 


2 

Bangalore (S) 

R 

42 55 

33 13 

42 56 




U 

49 13 

50 03 

46,07 




T 

48.74 

48 84 

45 13 


3 

Bangalore Rural 

R 

36.86 

28 23 

32 84 




U 

42 29 

37 71 

39,87 



V 

T 

33 37 

30.75 

34 62 


4 

■ Belgaum 

R 

36 37 

30 80 

31 39 




U 

42.18 

37 37 

31 19 




T 

33 52 

33 14 

31.62 


5 

BeLary 

R 

29 14 

24 46 

27 25 




U 

40,17 

37 73 

33,81 




T 

35 35 

31 52 

35,04 


6 

Bidar 

R 

29 09 

27,02 

25,92 




U 

37 43 

37 89 

28,39 




T 

33.22 

31 31 

27,77 


7 

Bijapur 

R 

26 98 

18 00 

15 85 




U 

40 28 

28,25 

29 42 




T 

33,69 

22 78 

23 35 


B 

Chikkamagalur 

R 

42 66 

36 79 

39,68 




U 

39 84 

39 38 

47,29 




T 

41.63 

37 37 

41.80 


9 

Chiiradurga 

r’ 

36 33 

31 20 

31 41 




U 

44 08 

35,65 

39 73 




T 

39 28 

32,73 

33 25 


10 

Dakshin Kannada 

R 

42 32 

39 53 

40 37 




U 

45 18 

45 24 

46 29 




T 

43 57 

41,59 

41.17 


11 

Dharwar 

R 

33 36 

26,12 

37 10 




U 

43 01 

43,11 

36 53 




T 

38 48 

37 48 

33 44 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

12 

Gulbarga 

R 

29 92 

20.28 

9,44 




U 

37.24 

40 17 

16 41 




T 

33 15 

31.24 

12 42 


13 

Hassan 

R 

39 28 

31.64 

24.69 




U 

43.3S 

42.16 

39.63 




T 

40 74 

35 25 

30 66 


14 

Kodagu 

R 

43.30 

40.29 

42 03 




U 

45 26 

42 02 

42 76 




T 

44,04 

41 03 

42 81 


15. 

Mar 

R 

34 98 

27 21 

34.73 




U 

44 67 

46 40 

42,40 




T 

38 90 

36 74 

32,38 


16. 

Mandya 

R 

36 59 

36 11 

29.61 




U 

44 99 

38.20 

34 18 




T 

39 09 

36 89 

31 66 


17 

Mysore 

R 

34 36 

34.79 

27,83 




U 

44 51 

41.52 

39,85 




T 

39 93 

38.30 

35,00 


IB 

Raichur 

R 

25 26 

19.18 

14,94 




U 

38.49 

32 05 

27.54 




T 

31.47 

26 10 

18.12 


19. 

Sbivamogga 

R 

41 50 

34.31 

31 89 




U 

49 82 

41,55 

40 10 




T 

44.36 

37,36 

35 14 


20 

Tumkur 

R 

36 95 

33.75 

33 60 




U 

41 75 

38.45 

41,59 




T 

33 05 

34 98 

35.61 


21 

Otiar Kannad 

R 

42 32 

34 38 

15 95 




U 

45 23 

43.14 

18 07 




T 

43.53 

39.56 

16 94 



Toul (Stale) 

R 

36 50 

30 10 

32.35 




U 

44 71 

42 59 

41 97 




T 

40 32 

36 53 

36 31 



NOTE Appendix Table 32 11, Kerala - Table is noi provided as data was not available 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32 12 
MADHYA PRADESH 

DISTRICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARUdPATTON OF FEMALES 
-SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 


SJ^o, Dislrid Area 


Percentage of Girls to 
Total Enrolment in 
Classes VI-V/II 
(J986-87) 


Age Specific 
(11-4 years) 
Enrolment Ratio 
1986-87 





Total 

SC 

ST 

Boys 

Girts 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

I, 

Morena 

R 

a 8 

3 3 

4 6 

65 00 

9,8 



U 

28 40 

13 50 

- 

100 00 

62 6 



T 

15 00 

6 00 

4 1 

70 6 

17 6 

2 

Bind 

R 

13 00 

7 40 

2 5 

77 SO 

16.60 



U 

28 50 

16 40 

4 5 

140 00 

53 90 



T 

17 40 

9,80 

9.9 

88 50 

23 00 

3 

Gwdlior 

R 

12,80 

7 20 

_ 

55 60 

12 50 



U 

36 50 

29 30 

28 90 

104 00 

62 00 



T 

31 00 

22 60 

20 00 

83 00 

40,80 

4. 

Dana 

R 

18 50 

11 90 

16 00 

71 00 

23 40 



U 

31 90 

19 80 


89 00 

48 00 



T 

9 80 

8,70 

12 50 

74 90 

28 60 

5 

Shivpun 

R 

11,20 

5 20 

0 60 

55 70 

9 80 


U 

31 50 

21 70 

7 90 

109 00 

60 80 



T 

18 50 

10,50 

2,20 

63 20 

16 90 

6 

Ouna 

R 

9 30 

3 10 

1 60 

47 60 

9.20 



U 

29 00 

12 70 

7 90 

53 60 

51.00 



T 

18 00 

6 90 

2 40 

55 SO 

15 80 

7 

Tikamgarh 

R 

20,70 

11 10 

4 20 

40.00 

20 40 



U 

30 10 

19 70 

2 70 

232 00 

118,00 



T 

23,20 

13 10 

3 80 

82 20 

27 30 

B. 

Chalarpur 

R 

14,20 

5,30 

11 00 

57 10 

9 50 


U 

30 10 

13 60 

22 00 

96 20 

53,00 



T 

20,50 

7 90 

14.20 

64 90 

18 30 

9- 

Panna 

R 

15 80 

7 20 

6 20 

58 10 

17 80 



U 

36,70 

17 00 

1470 

118 00 

64 60 



T 

21 50 

9 30 

7 20 

65 20 

23 20 

10 

Sagar 

R 

19 30 

10 70 

9,50 

59 50 

21 60 



U 

38 00 

28 10 

44 80 

99.20 

61.50 



T 

28 70 

14 20 

18 10 

70 80 

33 00 

11, 

Damoh 

R 

20,00 

14,10 

11 80 

70 80 

24 00 



U 

37,60 

28.60 

20 90 

112 00 

73 10 



T 

24 80 

18 00 

12.30 

76 80 

31 10 






Shahtlol 


Mandsaur 


Khargom 
(WesL Nimar) 


IChandvp/a 
(Easl Nimar) 











R 

9 40 

2,50 

3 70 

U 

29 00 

12 60 

21 80 

T 

17 20 

6,50 

7 30 

R 

9 90 

3,70 

5 20 

U 

37 20 

27,30 

21,40 

r 

21 10 

12 60 

7.70 

R 

9 70 

8 60 

8 10 

u 

43 70 

37 00 

39 20 

T 

40 10 

31,90 

37 50 

R 

10 50 

5 20 

3 20 

U 

34 80 

21,30 

14 40 

T 

18 50 

9,10 

5 80 

R 

16,40 

8 90 

8 80 

U 

28 70 

25,60 

11.70 

1’ 

19 70 

13 00 

9 50 

R 

25 10 

32 40 

13 70 

U 

45 30 

39 80 

44 80 

T 

39 40 

35 30 

19 60 

R 

21,00 

10 00 

9 20 

U 

38 90 

29 10 

24 20 

T 

29 90 

18 60 

14 10 

R 

30 40 

15 90 

13 U 

U 

31 30 

34 00 

33.2C 

T 

31 90 

26 00 

18,5C 

R 

25 30 

20 80 

20 OC 

U 

39 10 

26 90 

41 6C 

T 

29 10 

22 10 

23 3( 

R 

26 50 

26 50 

23 Ot 

U 

412 40 

42.40 

32 30 

T 

29 20 

29 20 

24.50 

R 

27,70 

29 40 

14,4( 

U 

41 70 

40 90 

37 3( 

T 

33 60 

34.00 

19 9 

R 

28,20 

24 70 

17 90 

U 

43,10 

43 60 

37 8 

T 

31,80 

28.40 

19 5C 

R 

33 80 

38.10 

30 9 

U 

40 10 

40 00 

30.6 

T 

34,70 

38,40 

30 9C 

R 

20,60 

16 50 

160 

U 

41 10 

33 30 

31 7 

T 

23,80 

20,20 

16 9 
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I 2 


^0 Bilaspur 


41, Raigarh 


42 Rajmandgaon 


43, Durg 


44 Raipur 


45, Basiar 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

R 

1910 

14 90 

13 30 

64,90 

20 30 

U 

66 30 

26 20 

29 60 

81 00 

67 00 

T 

26 90 

17 10 

1570 

67,50 

28 00 

R 

29,40 

18,90 

3140 

71 40 

24 50 

U 

37,90 

36 90 

32 00 

90,90 

60 70 

T 

30 80 

22,30 

3150 

43 10 

27,70 

R 

21 10 

21 60 

21,10 

65 50 

25 40 

U 

33 70 

39 80 

37 70 

26 80 

17,50 

T 

21 90 

26 70 

2190 

77 80 

34 50 

R 

26,90 

20 60 

24 60 

79 70 

40 10 

U 

40 00 

34,50 

35 90 

94,9t) 

70,00 

T 

32 40 

23 40 

26 60 

84 60 

59 70 

R 

24 90 

70 40 

17,60 

7190 

26 40 

U 

39 70 

30 70 

28,30 

58 40 

45 80 

T 

29 20 

20 00 

18 80 

68 90 

30 80 

R 

24 40 

25 70 

21 40 

74 60 

24 50 

U 

45 30 

42 50 

37 10 

76 00 

63 00 

T 

28,40 

25 70 

23 70 

74 70 

26 90 

R 

20,80 

15 35 

18,30 

60 60 

19 90 

U 

38,30 

32 11 

3120 

90 40 

60 70 

T 

27 50 

21 64 

20,00 

67 00 

28 50 


Total (Slate) 


APPENDIX TABLE 32 13 


MAHARASHTRA 

DISTRICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION OF FEMALES 
• SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 






Percentage of Girls to 

Age Specific 


SNo 

Dislncl 

Area 


Total Enrolment in 

(11-4 years) 






Classes VTVllI 

Enrolment Ratio 





(1986-87) 


1986-87 





Total 

SC 

ST 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

1 

Bombay 

R 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 



U 

43 9a 

40 85 

40 57 

. 68 BO 

59,93 



T 

43 9B 

40 as 

40 57 

6B.B0 

59 93 

2 

Pune 

R 

3B,S1 

40 35 

29.08 

78 53 

37 41 



U 

41 36 

46 SB 

41.65 

81 19 

66 78 



T 

39.98 

43.91 

35 01 

79 84 

56 99 


3 

Afunadnagar 

R 

33 39 

28 01 

23 09 

74 80 

,44 75 



U 

40 53 

32 88 

34.55 

94.01 

73 32 



T 

34 88 

28 97 

24,82 

77 55 

48 86 

4 

Solapur 

R 

30 85 

22 78 

19 74 

78 63 

51 35 



U 

39 14 

34 71 

27 77 

86 35 

66 91 



T 

33 99 

27 49 

22 81 

80 92 

49 99 

5, 

Raigad 

R 

38 82 

37 48 

28 97 

82 56 

65 62 



U 

43,12 

38 34 

32 81 

95 56 

85 38 



T 

39 75 

37 73 

29 88 

84.39 

68 82 

6. 

Kolhapur 

R 

36,63 

30.90 

31 89 

76 55 

55 66 


U 

32 85 

42 46 

39 42 

87.77 

82 87 



T 

38,98 

35 62 

35 75 

79 43 

62 64 

7. 

Sangli 

R 

39 88 

33 10 

28.25 

98 73 

75 38 



U 

45 56 

43.79 

36 23 

63 11 

55 67 



T 

40 85 

36 34 

30 09 

91 07 

71 14 

8 

Salara 

R 

41 81 

33 49 

27 75 

95 30 

78 85 



U 

39 67 

40 38 

35 25 

95,00 

85 66 



T 

41 42 

32 85 

30 21 

95 26 

79 76 

9 

Smdhudurga 

R 

40 35 

44 26 

38 75 

88 46 

81 59 



U 

23,33 

48 13 

47.49 

95.31 

95 79 



T 

38.01 

44 65 

39.63 

88.91 

60 70 


10, Rainagm 


R 

43,85 

39,57 

36.33 

66 58 

59 41 

U 

38 00 

36 35 

42 71 

83,13 

67 95 

T 

43,26 

39 26 

26,91 

68.39 

59 80 


Nasik 


R 

40,33 

39,19 

29,71 

70,83 

51,85 

U 

42 74 

41,00 

40 59 

96,38 

73,03 

T 

40.85 

40 07 

35 74^ 

79 26 

58 84 


11 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

12 

Thane 

R 

34 98 

40 30 

39 45 

96 25 

65 80 



U 

47 14 

45 80 

42 SO 

94 65 

89.12 



T 

36 63 

73 34 

41 57 

95 42 

71 92 

13 

Dhule 

R 

44 35 

37 00 

29 47 

57 45 

33 14 



U 

39 29 

40 37 

33 61 

91 00 

83 95 



T 

43,98 

38.19 

31 20 

64 23 

43,05 

14 

Jalgaoil 

R 

34 62 

35 06 

23 44 

42 92 

55 24 



U 

40 88 

39 45 

30 08 

39 99 

83.19 



T 

35.59 

36.72 

25,83 

84 69 

62 44 

15 

Aurangabad 

R 

32 82 

28 38 

19,40 

86 13 

43 88 



U 

45 25 

39 72 

33 72 

91.99 

86.78 



r 

34 86 

32 67 

26 91 

87 95 

55,03 

16 

Jain a 

R 

30 95 

26 02 

1258 

61 52 

21 39 



U 

38 05 

35 53 

29 61 

94 99 

93 57 



T 

31 82 

28 94 

18 37 

66.70 

27.91 

17 

Parbhani 

R 

32 01 

24 91 

16 57 

53.67 

20 35 



U 

39 28 

34 88 

26 49 

97 06 

58 78 



T 

37 19 

32 79 

28 73 

62 29 

27 98 

18 

Nanded 

R 

36,68 

26 57 

30 75 

67 52 

28 57 



U 

37 55 

34 46 

26 35 

89 99 

89 60 



T 

36 81 

29 15 

22 57 

71 69 

40 23 

19 

O^manabad 

R 

35 92 

33,09 

26 22 

76 60 

46 19 



U 

32.93 

38 27 

32 81 

89.98 

77 62 



T 

35 36 

34 23 

27 92 

78 29 

50 15 

20 

Laiur 

R 

35 04 

34 29 

26,64 

79 16 

45,96 



U 

42 90 

37.38 

36 60 

89 99 

80,75 



T 

36 55 

35 19 

29 64 

80 62 

61 69 

21, 

Heed 

R 

32 89 

26.32 

25 67 

74 50 

32 13 



U 

36 87 

36,83 

28,48 

90,99 

73,35 



T 

33 91 

29 60 

26 46 

77,08 

40 13 

22 

Nagpur 

R 

35 61 

44 19 

42 99 

80 75 

72.45 



U 

46 60 

36 95 

43,13 

58 76 

61,71 



T 

46 12 

39 57 

43 08 

90 97 

66.35 

23 

Bhandara 

R 

44 40 

40,94 

41 39 

69 59 

54 64 



U 

72 71 

44 13 

44 63 

94,66 

85 25 



T 

44 17 

41.70 

43 80 

72 79 

58 65 

24 

Wardha 

R 

47 28 

, 46,14 

44 46 

83,72 

76,12 



U 

45 02 

46 51 

40 68 

94.99 

95 99 



T 

46 89 

46.88 

43 24 

86 54 

81 08 

25 

Chanderpur 

R 

29 08 

41 54 

34,61 

75 18 

58 31 



U 

42,87 

42 43 

44 62 

89 99 

86 34 



T 

40 18 

41 80 

36 52 

77 74 

63,15 

26 

Gadchiroll 

R 

32 43 

33 94 

26 42 

67 41 

33,51 



U 

38 66 

40,99 

35 64 

84 94 

89 35 



T 

33 52 

35,35 

27,29 

52 47 

36,76 
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2 3 4 5 6 7 g 


27 

Amravati 

R 

44.43 

39 52 

33 80 

72 04 

59.37 



U 

44.82 

31 22 

39 21 

94.71 

79 79 



T 

44 60 

39.91 

35 28 

78 96 

95.61 

28. 

Akola 

R 

36 78 

31 95 

26 70 

72 83 

59.15 



U 

41 74 

41 24 

39 19 

52 25 

72 37 



T 

38 68 

38 97 

29.31 

77.96 

55.28 

29 

Vevalmal 

R 

36.30 

35 22 

30.83 

69 28 

47.53 



U 

39.52 

33 39 

39.22 

89.99 

85 25 



T 

37 27 

33.96 

32 33 

72.41 

53.22 

30. 

Buldhana 

R 

30 94 

30.73 

19 20 

71 67 

40 48 



U 

37 40 

27.34 

44 17 

46.72 

45.41 



T 

33 13 

28 38 

24 55 

76.29 

46.92 


ToLbI (Stale) 

R 

85.31 

33.04 

28.28 

76 33 

51 14 



U 

41 21 

39.63 

39 18 

82.35 

69 73 



T 

39.18 

36 27 

31 73 

78 53 

57.95 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32 14 
MANIPUR 

DisnucrwiSE data on educational PARiraPAnoN of females 

■ SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 






Percentage 

of Girls to 

Age Specific 


SJVo 

Distncl 

Ana 


Total Enrolment in 

(11-4 years) 






Classes VI- 

VIII 

Enrolment Ratio 





(1986-89) 


1986-87 





Total 

SC 

ST 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1, 

Imphal 

R 

44 03 

54 79 

42 31 

43.29 

62.13 


U 

47,16 

52,11 

38.82 

92 91 

87 32 



T 

46 91 

53 69 

29 59 

80 43 

71 30 

1 

Riihunpur 

R 

38 77 

44,12 

38 10 

91,95 

44 93 


U 

44 31 

. 

44 53 

96 31 

92,17 



T 

41 38 

44.12 

41 98 

93,40 

60 63 

3 

Tlioubal 

R 

34 11 

48 15 

50 68 

88 61 

A9.n 

U 

40 09 

. 

29 85 

96.12 

70 30 



T 

36 63 

48 15 

40 71 

91.26 

59,99 

4. 

Chundel 

R 

46,14 

100 00 

46 59 

97 42 

58 53 


U 

31 16 

- 

31 17 

31,51 

10 63 



T 

44,34 

100,00 

45 47 

88 45 

52 01 

5 

Churachandpur 

R 

42 57 

. 

42 42 

66,94 

48 14 


U 

47 65 

40 00 

45,75 

97 54 

87.73 



T 

45 19 

30 77 

44,12 

72.66 

55.53 

6 

Senapali 

R 

39 71 

_ 

40,06 

41 52 

28 30 


U 

42 25 

. 

41.60 

80 46 

60.74 



T 

40 08 

- 

40 30 

43,92 

3031 

7 

Tamenglong 

R 

46 81 

_ 

47.71 

84,79 

61 64 


U 

50 55 

- 

47 62 

94 22 

91 72 



T 

47 56 

- 

47.70 

85 44 

63 67 

B 

Ukhnjl 

R 

47,70 


47 83 

48 08 

45.10 



U 

48,04 

. 

46 85 

88.94 

93,86 



T 

47 81 

- 

47 52 

50,94 

48 52 


ToUl (Siaie) 

R 

41 37 

52 53 

48 69 

71.97 

71,97 


U 

45 39 

51 75 

43 69 

92,72 

82.26 



T 

43,10 

52 25 

43 69 

77 57 

59 50 
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APPENDIX TAOLE 32 IS 


MEGHALAYA 

DISTWCrWlSE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTiaPATION OF FEMALES 
■ SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 


S,No, 

Dislricl 

Area 


Pertcnlage of Girls lo 
Toial Enrolmenl in 
Gasses VI-VIH 
(1986-87) 

Age Specific 
(11-4 years) 

Enrolmenl Raiio 

1986-87 

ToUl 

SC 

ST 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

East Khan Hills 

R 

5189 

41.17 

53,82 

47 04 

48 09 



U 

47 64 

43 36 

47,87 

76 31 

75 53 



T 

son 

42 76 

51 19 

55 73 

56 21 

2, 

West Khasi Hills 

R 

5176 


5176 

59 48 

46,00 



U 

51,01 

- 

5101 

52,54 

68 65 



T 

5174 

- 

51.74 

59 32 

5814 

3 

EaslGaro Hills 

R 

44,22 

41 66 

44.22 

30,99 

47 70 



U 

53,44 

42 50 

53.44 

82 91 

14189 



T 

44 63 

42 39 

44 63 

34 54 

54,14 

4 

West Garo Hills 

R 

41 6B 

34.38 

42 81 

78,85 

65,99 



U 

49 79 

49 72 

49 65 

8172 

91,91 



T 

42 94 

40 34 

43 53 

79 93 

67 08 

5, 

Jainiia Hills 

R 

62,44 

25 00 

62 68 

91 22 

67.99 



U 

63 03 

- 

62 84 

95 24 

10919 



T 

62 35 

25 00 

62 71 

9165 

72 39 


Toial (Siau) 

R 

47,39 

35,27 

4814 

62 45 

56.92 



U 

49 30 

45.58 

49 90 

79 49 

88 87 



T 

47,84 

41,20 

48,47 

65,15 

6139 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32.16 
MIZORAM 

DISTTUCTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONALPARTICIPATION OF FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS [UPPER PRIMARY) 






Percentage 

of Girls to 

Age Specific 


SJVo, 

DisIricI 

Area 


Total Enrolment in 

(11-4 years) 






Classes VI- 

■VIII 

Enrolment Patio 





(19S6-S7) 


1986-87 





Total 

SC 

ST 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

. 5 

6 

7 

8 

1, 

Easl Aiiawl 

R 

48 96 

. 

48.96 

86 45 

85 55 



U 

51.55 

. 

51.55 

92 52 

99,35 



T 

49.98 

- 

49 98 

BB 42 

90,05 

2 

Lurglei 

R 

44 09 


44 09 

83 76 

71.13 


U 

49,33 

- 

49,33 

92 58 

94 36 



T 

46 31 

- 

46,31 

86 28 

77 76 

3 

Chhimluipui 

R 

45,51 


45,51 

88 53 

64,88 


U 

48 42 

* 

48,42 

95 68 

93 18 



T 

45 98 

• 

45.98 

89 76 

69 62 


Toial (Siaie) 

R 

47 71 

. 

47,71 

86 41 

79 05 


U 

50 99 


50.99 

92 84 

97 92 



T 

48,91 

- 

48 91 

88 29 

84 58 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32.17 
NAGALAND 

DISTOCTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION OF FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 






Percentage of Girls to 

Age Specific 


SA/o 

Disincl 

Area 


Total Enrolment in 

(11-4 years) 






Classes VI-VIII 

Enrolment Ratio 





(198647) 


1986 87 





Total 

SC 

ST 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

1, 

Wokha 

R 

39 56 


39 56 

80 30 

46 06 



U 

51 09 


51 09 

97 99 

91 91 



T 

43 35 


43 35 

82 27 

47,59 

2 

Mon 

R 

16.17 


16,17 

62,58 

29 36 



U 

35 67 


35 67 

97 40 

82,93 



T 

36 01 


36 01 

65 13 

33 28 

3 

Zunheboio' 

R 

48 55 


48 55 

84,61 

80,11 



U 

51 82 


51 82 

91 59 

94,34 



T 

49,36 


49,36 

85 45 

81.86 

4. 

Phek 

R 

43 30 


43 30 

70 24 

45 66 



U 

53 93 


46 39 

21 10 

68.75 



T 

43 54 


44,72 

68 62 

47 09 

5 

Mokokchung 

R 

47,04 


48.20 

65 16 

61,45 



U 

50,90 


48 85 

89 03 

86,01 



T 

51,05 


48 32 

72,15 

65.70 

6 

Kohima 

R 

43 00 


31 67 

61,47 

30.42 



U 

43 15 


43,04 

41 21 

32,56 



T 

43 04 


32,87 

52 97 

21.21 

7, 

Tucnsang 

R 

40 57 


46 69 

50 58 

25,28 



U 

46,25 


49 14 

35 22 

37,24 



T 

41 73 


46.89 

48 97 

26 54 


Total (SuLe) 

R 

43 17 


43,17 

65 03 

36,77 



U 

44 15 


43 68 

52 05 

46 94 



T 

43.88 


43 38 

62,29 

38 88 
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APPENDIX table 31 18 
ORISSA 

DlSTRlCrWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTIOPATION OF FEMALES 
SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 






Percentage 

of Girls to 

Age Specific 


A’7y/o 

Distnci 

Area 


Total Enrolment in 

(11-4 years) 





Classes VI- 

via 

Enrolment Ratio 





(1986-87) 


1986-87 





Total 

SC 

ST 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

1 

Balasore 

R 

38 81 

29,56 

28.12 

67 37 

42 11 


U 

38,77 

40.71 

29 19 

94 29 

65 24 



T 

38,81 

30 41 

22 17 

60 67 

34 09 

2 

Qolangir 

R 

22.06 

20,72 

15,63 

36 67 

10 77 


U 

38,44 

29 30 

14.08 

80 SO 

81,18 



T 

26 11 

22,25 

15 49 

41 56 

17 21 

3. 

Cuuack 

R 

39 87 

35 01 

29 26 

64 14 

43.41 


U 

43 34 

40 89 

32,60 

94.01 

69.14 



T 

40 34 

35 38 

29 20 

67,12 

46 U1 

4, 

Dhenkana] 

R 

u 

36,09 

42.28 

24.31 

30.73 

21 16 

36 66 

43 90 

58.76 

25 31 

50 71 



T 

36.77 

24.93 

21 79 

44 84 

26 94 

5, 

Ganjam 

R 

u 

26 46 
29 88 

16.20 

32,07 

14 99 

25 80 

34 35 

92 27 

13,48 

76.56 



T 

31 36 

20 02 

IS 40 

42 45 

22.38 

6 

Kalahandi 

R 

(j 

1873 
36 94 

16,64 
21 95 

10 48 
11.38 

33,34 

79 34 

9 02 

42,58 



T 

22 55 

17 30 

10 50 

35.83 

10 96 

7 

Keonjtiar 

R 

u 

36 71 
42,55 

36.04 

40,76 

27 34 
33.44 

47,33 

66.92 

28 56 

49.96 



T 

37 51 

36 77 

24 74 

49 31 

30 76 

8 

KorapuL 

R 

\j 

26 22 
42 33 

24.22 

32.18 

17 55 

29 02 

36 04 

72.21 

10 29 

50 49 



T 

33 29 

26 18 

19 20 

30 73 

14 91 


9. Mayurbhanj 


R 32.87 

U 45 41 

T 34,49 


33 39 24.84 

32.26 33 55 

33.23 20 64 


42 39 16,12 

75,53 B3 24 

34.15 19.76 


10. Phulbani 


R 24.94 

U 42 08 

T 28.48 


20 85 20 70 
31,01 37 00 
21.06 22 79 


49 06 30 00 
87 88 55 41 
54,82 33.84 


! 1 

Pun 

R 

37.28 

U 

41 30 



T 

38.33 

12 

Sambalpur 

R 

U 

' 30 58 

43 78 



T 

33.88 

13 

Sundargarh 

R 

U 

35.12 
44 00 



T 

39 14 


Tolal (Siaie) 

R 

34 78 


' U 

41,91 



T 

36 31 


30,17 

32 77 
31 10 

24,35 

45,42 

29.51 

33 79 
41 43 
36,58 
29,65 
36.14 
29 76 


16,99 
22 51 
18,80 

22.91 

45.87 
27 86 
33 93 
46,76 
36,46 

24.88 
39 63 
26.74 


49.08 
78 57 
52.53 

45.12 

74.80 

54,26 

47 18 
83 45 
51.32 
45,98 
82.05 

48 00 


23.94 

47,50 

23.45 

26,21 
55.28 
55.34 
25,81 
60 87 

29.88 
22 29 

72.88 
25 14 
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APPENDIX TAJILE 32 19 
PUNJAB 

DISTRICrWISE DATA ON EDUCAIIONAL PARTICIPATION OP PTMALES 
- SOME SELECTIiD INDICA TORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 






Percentage of Girls to 

Age Specific 


SNo. 

Dixiricl 

Area 


Total Enrolm£nt m 


(11-4 years) 






Clavses VI-Vlll 


Enrolment Ratio 





{1986-87) 


1986-87 





Total 

SC ST 


Boys 

GirL'i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 6 


7 

a 

1. 

Amriliiar 

R 

36 30 

25 80 

_ 

55,70 

30 50 



U 

47 10 

43 50 

- 

92 50 

99 30 



I 

40 48 

31 80 

- 

63 SO 

94 60 

2 

RaLhindk 

R 

34 40 

22 50 

_ 

56 50 

37.00 



U 

48 70 

36 20 

- 

77 60 

61 50 



I 

39,80 

20 98 

- 

60 79 

46 30 

3 

Fancikui 

R 

39 00 

27,40 

- 

SO 50 

46 20 



U 

46 60 

46 70 

- 

58 10 

64 00 



I 

41 30 

32 71 

- 

61 30 

50 60 

4 

Fero/pur 

R 

31,60 

21 60 

- 

60 80 

34.30 



U 

46 90 

39 30 

. 

74 70 

73 70 



I 

37 10 

28 29 

- 

64 00 

43 30 

5 

Gurdaspur 

R 

42 20 

38 00 ■ 

- 

84 50 

67 50 



U 

42 20 

38.10 

- 

27 20 

22 30 



T 

42 23 

38 02 

- 

69.70 

55 80 

6 

Hoshiarpur 

R 

44 00 

41 40 

- 

95 40 

85 bo 



U 

45 40 

43 10 

. 

84 80 

80,50 



T 

44 21 

41 64 

- 

91,10 

84 70 

7 

Jalandhar 

R 

44 50 

40.40 

- 

89.00 

70 20 



U 

46,40 

44.30 

- 

96 70 

96 10 



T 

45 27 

41 79 

- 

88 60 

80 00 

8 

Kapurthala 

R 

43 70 

39 90 

_ 

85 10 

69 00 


U 

44 SO 

40.10 

- 

61 SO 

55,30 



T 

43,88 

40 00 

- 

69,00 

65 60 

9. 

Ludhiana 

R 

42.90 

39 40 

_ 

80 60 

70,10 



U 

48 50 

46 70 

- 

53.50 

58 50 



T 

45 09 

41 00. 

- 

68,50 

64 80 

10 

PaLiald 

R 

33 90 

28 00 

, 

55 40 

36 30 



U 

48.50 

41 70 

- 

80.00 

83 50 



T 

39,86 

31 98 

- 

61 60 

49.50 

1 I 

Roopnagar 

R 

39 30 

33 70 

_ 

90 50 

68 70 



U 

45,10 

35,49 

- 

93 00 

90 60 



T 

40 66 

35 49 

- 

91 10 

73 40 

12 

Bangmr 

R 

34 30 

22 10 

. 

59 60 

39,40 



U 

44 00 

47 40 


64 40 

58.90 



T 

37,02 

30 40 

- 

60.50 

43 40 


Toial (Slaio) 

R 

39 70 

35 20 

. 

70 70 

52 90 



U 

49 80 

43 80 

- 

80 10 

71 20 



T 

41 86 

37 28 

- 

70 60 

57 70 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32.20 
RAJASTHAN 

DISTRICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTiaPATION OF FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 


SJ^a 

Dislricl 

Area 


Percentage of Gtrls to 

Total Enrolment in 

Ciasses V/.V/// 

(1986-87) 

Age Specific 
(11-4 years) 

EnrolmeiK Falio 

19SiS-B? 




Tolai 

■ sc 

sr 

Boys 

Giris 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Ganganagar 

R 

U 

T 

17.02 

39 94 
26.39 

7 00 

23 38 

11.70 

6 35 

31 88 

24 66 

40 23 

78 12 

47 90 

10 09 

54 52 

19.43 

2. 

Bikaner 

R 

U 

T 

U.SS 

40,43 

32 07 

3 53 

21,45 

13.20 

9 09 

9 09 

34.54 

56 34 

45 16 

6.01 

75 49 

30 95 

3. 

Churu 

R 

U 

T 

8 10 

20 53 

16 24 

4 37 

10.48 

6 14 

13 67 
14.89 
14,76 

52.98 

71 06 

58 02 

6 18 

30,30 

13.21 

4. 

Diunjhunu 

R 

U 

T 

18 37 

27 03 

20 44 

11,46 

12 00 

11 60 

11.81 

21 26 
12.78 

84 85 

95 33 

86.93 

23 81 

38.67 

26,72 

5 

Alwar 

R 

U 

T 

14 29 

33 81 

18 28 

6.03 

16 68 

7.51 

5 86 
30.38 

7 75 

70 02 

78.35 

78.90 

15 50 

56 94 

20,19 

6. 

Bharaipur 

R 

U 

T 

9 82 
26 66 

14 95 

4.15 

14.22 

6.41 

8 82 

17 86 

9 43 

78,55 

81 46 

79 19 

10 46 

55.69 

18 54 

7. 

S, Madhopur 

R 

U 

T 

11 06 
32 67 
15^27 

3,75 

18 75 

5.93 

5.79 

13.79 

6 20 

72 50 

75 68 

72 96 

10.68 

43.83 

15.05 

8. 

Jaipur 

R 

U 

T 

9 53 
36.12 
21 29 

5 39 
21.99 
10.36 

3,74 

17 54 

5 94 

69 90 

60 60 

65.23 

9.62 

39 16 
20,30 

9. 

Sihar 

R 

U 

T 

10.28 
25 31 
13‘64 

5 08 
9.61 

5 89 

7 03 

19 60 

8.01 

78,16 

73,47 

77.30 

11,98 

26 30 
14.63 

10. 

Ajmer 

R 

U 

T 

12 46 
35 71 
26.53 

9.10 

25 26 

19 17 

B.OB 
25.86 
15 77 

48,03 

79.57 

60 75 

7 71 

43.40 

22.40 

( 

11 

Tonk 

R 

U 

T 

11 68 
34 90 
17 87 

4 09 
17,34 

6 87 

5 44 

9 94 

5 73 

57.06 

69,52 

59.25 

9.04 

37,88 

14,18 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

12. 

Jaisalmer 

R 

4 30 

1.62 

1 89 

58,78 

3.92 



U 

27.06 

3 51 

8 11 

57 49 

40 24 



T 

13 16 

2 10 

4.44 

58,40 

10 52 

13. 

Jodhpur 

R 

5.52 

1 33 

1 43 

57/31 

4.90 



U 

43 38 

22.07 

18,33 

52,91 

40.30 



T 

23 60 

10 09 

10 19^ 

55,73 

17.64 

M. 

Nagaur 

R 

7 44 

8 48 

2.86 

70 89 

10 62 



U 

23.34 

7.38 

9 80 

73 92 

26 54 



T 

10 64 

8 30 

5 79 

71 34 

12 98 

15, 

Pall 

R 

9 92 

3.81 

2,27 

57 49 

8.99 



U 

24.53 

20,87 

5 08 

81.68 

33 03 



T 

14 57 

8 68 

2 78 

62.28 

13.54 

16 

B aimer 

R 

6.24 

3 13 

I 65 

37 86 

37 86 



U 

32 23 

9.79 

4 50 

66 11 

39.24 



T 

12 77 

3 87 

2.24 

40 58 

6.62 

7 

Jalore 

R 

6.31 

1.92 

1.54 

46 90 

4.56 



U 

23 75 

6 12 

. 

58.62 

53.29 



T 

9 44 

2.65 

1 38 

48,17 

6.66 

IB 

Sirohi 

R 

9 44 

4 32 

2 44 

58 69 

10 75 



U 

31.76 

24 29 

10 57 

65 48 

65 77 



T 

17 76 

10.98 

4 36 

60 29 

19.49 

19 

Bhilwara 

R 

16.90 

9.14 

6.15 

46 96 

10 10 



U 

35,52 

45 21 

6 25 

70 99 

46 46 



T 

22 42 

10 59 

6 16 

51 06 

15.86 

20. 

Udaipur 

R 

15 69 

8.41 

9 73 

43,40 

9 80 



U 

37,60 

24 46 

25 42 

72 70 

53 99 



T 

22 88 

13 05 

1098 

48.55 

16.89 

21. 

Chilloor 

R 

12 89 

3.87 

5 41 

42 70 

8 62 



U 

36.33 

16 65 

25 11 

71 63 

3.33 



T 

20 82 

7.16 

7 25 

47.86 

13 81 

22 

Durgapur 

R 

19,67 

15,07 

13.43 





U 

36 32 

19.58 

29.90 





T 

22.29 

15,87 

14 40 



23 

Banawara 

R 

25 53 

12,72 

9 96 





U 

41.67 

38 68 

40.64 





T 

28.44 

17.14 

11,77 



24. 

Bundi 

R 

12 06 

6.26 

9.94 





U 

38.61 

24.12 

-7 28 





T 

20 89 

11 47 

5,12 



25 

Kola 

R 

12.28 

7,95 

5 74 





U 

37,69 

17 43 

24-62 





T 

24.54 

11.37 

9.08 



26. 

Jhalawar 

R 

11.74 

4 95 

5.99 





U 

29.51 

19,08 

29.01 





T 

16 96 

8 72 

8.95 



27, 

Dholpur 

R 

6 86 

2.32 

3.83 





U 

31.53 

14.49 

8 45 





T 

1268 

4 47 

4.10 




Tolal (Stale) 

R 

12.16 

5 74 

7.04 





U 

34 49 

19.35 

20 87 





T 

19,75 

9 42 

8 51 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3Z,2l 
SIKKIM 

DiyiKICrWISE DATA ON EDUCATTONALPARTICIPATION OF FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 






Percentage of Girls to 

Age Specific 


SNo 

Disirici 

km 


Total Enrolmt in 

(U-4 years) 





Classes VI-VIII 


Enrolment Ratio 





(J9fifi-87) 


19S6-S? 





Total 

SC 

ST 

Boys 

Girb 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

1 

East 

R 

42 85 

42,52 

46 58 

94 20 

87,30 


U 

50 47 

43,21 

56 32 

47 00 

66,80 



T 

44 78 

4413 

50,18 

79 70 

81.00 

2 

North 

R 

43 55 

5714 

45 90 

62 30 

47,30 


u 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 

NUP 



T 

43.55 

57.14 

45,90 

60,10 

47,30 

3, 

South 

R 

u 

43,55 

NUP 

50 67 

NUP 

5127 

NUP 

79,30 

NUP 

69,90 

NUP 



T 

45,45 

50,67 

5127 

73 10 

63 70 

4. 

West 

R 

u 

40,11 

NUP 

3711 

NUP 

43 05 
NUP 

94 60 

NUP 

73,20 

NUP 



T 

4011 

37,11 

43 05 

92,30 

73,20 


Total (Slate) 

R 

U 

T 

42 83 
50,47 

43 81 

44,27 

43 21 
44,02 

47,10 

56,32 

48 69 

87 60 

39,70 

79,60 

75,20 

56 50 

72,00 


Note: Appendix Table 32.22, Tamil Nado-Table is not provided as data was not available 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32 23 
TRIPURA 

DISTRICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPAIION OF FEMALES 
■ SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 


SA/o District Area 


Percentage of Girls to 
Total Enrolment in 
Classes VI-VIll 
(m6-S7) 


Age Specific 
(Jl-4 years) 
Enrolment Falio 
im-87 


Total 

SC 

ST 

Boys 

Girls 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Wesl Tnpiira 

R 

4138 

39,35 

37 72 

65 54 

48 05 



U 

48 84 

4117 

52 39 

103 04 

102,19 



T 

43,12 

39.63 

38,85 

70 96 

55 88 

2 

Nonh Tnpura 

R 

42 58 

40 60 

35 32 

5476 

42,59 



U 

46 23 

48 02 

48 33 

120,15 

107 28 



T 

43 08 

41.23 

35,49 

59 93 

46 75 

3. 

South Tnpura 

R 

38 21 

36,31 

29,00 

5917 

38.15 



U 

45 78 

39 62 

44 23 

11853 

103 95 



T 

39 28 

36 85 

29 45 

63,19 

42 63 

4 

Total (Slate) 

R 

40,86 

38,82 

3512 

60,80 

43.81 



U 

47,81 

4149 

51,12 

108,57 

103 38 



T 

42,17 

39.21 

35 97 

65 71 

49 95 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32.24 


UTTAR PRADESH 

DISTRICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION OF FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 






Percentage of Gir/s to 

Age Specific 


SMo 

Otstnct 

Area 


Total Enrolment in 

(11-4 years) 






Classes VI-VIII 

Enrolment Ratio 





(1986.87) 

1986-87 





Total 

SC sr 

Boys 

Girt 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 e 

7 

8 

1 


R 

30,56 

22 18 

52 92 

28,56 



U 

38 02 

31 96 

68.93 

45,88 



T 

33,51 

24 98 

57 91 

34 05 

2 

Ghaziabad 

R 

24 33 

19 93 

41,19 

15,31 



u 

36,04 

26 30 

62 07 

51 25 



T 

30 79 

23,43 

56 56 

20 22 


3, Muzaffamagar 


4. Qulandshahar 


5 Saharanpur 


6. Agra 


7 Malhura 


8 Aligarh 


9. Mainpun 


10 Elah 


Bareilley 


R 

22 43 

13 19 

U 

34 42 

26.98 

T 

27 49 

17 71 

R 

26.64 

15 55 

U 

31.36 

25 92 

T 

28 31 

20,76 

R 

20 56 

10.99 

U 

41.09 

25 67 

T 

29.83 

15 79 

R 

n 33' 

13 90 

U 

41,74 

32 88 

T 

30 42 

22 70 

R 

12 61 

6.84 

U 

33 72 

19,92 

T 

20.16 

10 55 

R 

20.20 

15,53 

U 

31 35 

33 25 

T 

25.14 

20 98 

R 

24 50 

21 50 

u 

35.86 

34.36 

T 

26.28 

23 04 

R 

20.79 

17 16 

U 

36.03 

32,62 

T 

25 90 

20 36 

R 

14.66 

11 23 

U 

40.31 

47,83 

T 

28.80 

29,83 



34.78 

11.62 

, 

83.83 

51 38 

- 

45 43 

20.23 


46 39 

14 61 

. 

90 64 

68 42 

- 

54.94 

24,31 


35 68 

12 15 


72.97 

47 59 

- 

45 79 

21.76 


44,99 

90 85 

_ 

91.54 

59 68 

- 

62 12 

79 06 


50 66 

10 14 

. 

90 48 

48 47 

- 

59 06 

18 22 


46 44 

13.73 


89,46 

45.15 

- 

56 41 

21 01 


54 81 

21 65 


84 48 

53 40 

- 

57 18 

24 19 


84 84 

12 76 


85.42 

55.10 

- 

84.93 

19.41 


31,04 

678 

43 63 

69.66 

51.03 

43,63 

45 41 

20,96 


II 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

12 

Gadaun 

R 

13 48 

6 85 

. 

27 92 

6.68 

U 

28 80 

13.31 

- 

68.61 

35.08 



T 

19.80 

9 06 

- 

34,34 

10 85 

13. 

Shahjahanpur 

R 

U 

14 09 

39 59 

11 61 
41.20 

- 

27 12 

54 43 

6.80 

36,56 



T 

22,94 

16 00 

- 

31,23 

11.60 

M. 

Pillibhil 

R 

12 75 

6.26 

. 

28 18 

4 49 



U 

32 96 

22 65 


48,71 

27.56 



T 

20,01 

10 55 

- 

32 03 

8.70 

15 

Allahabad 

R 

17 24 

15 28 

- 

65.77 

82 74 


U 

30 24 

48 59 

- 

61 40 

64 44 



T 

u 19 51 

29,93 

- 

65 07 

79 51 

16. 

Faiehpur 

R 

22 88 

11 46 

- 

42.77 

15 85 


U 

35,93 

20 04 

- 

71 23 

46 45 



T 

25,11 

12 59 

■ 

45 34 

18 62 

17, 

Kanpur Nagar 

R 

31.76 

22,79 

- 

54.42 

27 66 


U 

40,56 

40 56 

42 85 

97 29 

75 01 



T 

39.69 

27 39 

100 00 

49.00 

28 36 

18 

Kanpur Dehal 

R 

36,69 

27.39 

100 00 

49 00 

28,36 


U 

36.13 

29.27 


97 87 

76 38 



T 

33 96 

27.70 

100.00 

51 68 

31.04 

19, 

Parukhabad 

R 

29 63 

29 63 


54 00 

70,76 



U 

37,01 

34 21 


84.70 

56 57 



T 

31.44 

30,54 


58 98 

68.46 

20, 

Etawah 

R 

30 44 

33 97 


31 33 

15.33 



U 

41,13 

35.46 


83.68 

55 20 



T 

32.88 

34 40 


38.59 

20 37 

21 

Varanasi 

R 

22 69 

13 79 


53 29 

19 44 



U 

40,78 

26 30 


99.31 

51.57 



T 

29 16 

15.98 


64,31 

28 32 

22 

Mirzapur 

R 

22 63 

14,47 


34,88 

11.65 


U 

31 76 

20 98 

- 

85 94 

41.73 



T 

25 46 

16.17 

- 

41 67 

15.71 

23. 

Ghazipur 

R 

23 70 

21.06 

- 

58,50 

19,86 


U 

34 33 

26 71 

- 

88,15 

75 48 



T 

26,63 

21 70 

- 

60 85 

24 27 

24. 

Gallia 

R 

27.26 

20.76 

. 

61 15 

25 15 



U 

32 28 

24 86 

- 

94,86 

55.26 



T 

26.02 

21,25 

* 

64 13 

27.79 

25. 

Jaunpur 

R 

19 78 

16 35 

. 

62,13 

17.46 



V 

43.63 

22 25 

- 

68 64 

SO 39 



T 

21,70 

16,63 

- 

62 58 

19.72 

26. 

Lucknow 

R 

22.83 

16,52 


41 08 

15.27 



U 

46,74 

37.28 

45.97 

94,08 

92 54 



T 

37.67 

23.87 

45.97 

67,39 

53 63 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

27 

Hard 01 

R 

16 51 

13 01 

. 

46 33 

10 51 



U 

31 46 

26 61 

- 

93 74 

13 85 



T 

20.27 

16,32 

- 

51 70 

10 87 

2H 

Lakhimpur Khen 

R 

16 98 

10 27 

10.62 

36 29 

10 39 



U 

33 02 

16.86 

- 

94,37 

40 79 



T 

21 29 

11.34 

6.38 

41 45 

13,44 

29, 

Siiapur 

R 

17.47 

13 12 

. 

32,81 

10.74 


U 

33 33 

15,21 

- 

91 11 

56.10 



T 

22 75 

13 50 

- 

39 26 

15 39 

30 

Unnao 

R 

26 22 

15 99 


39.68 

17.96 



U 

35.24 

23.63 

69 51 

91 31 

72.51 



T 

28.15 

17.51 

69 51 

45,85 

24,46 

31. 

Rai Darcllei 

R 

22 68 

16 30 

_ 

50 83 

IB 05 



U 

32 28 

16.40 

- 

98 42 

57 13 



T 

24 47 

16 37 

- 

59.67 

21.19 

32. 

Gorakhpur 

R 

U 

15 06 
34.41 

10 90 

20 98 

14.60 

6 89 

70 30 

98,34 

21.54 

56.75 



T 

19 52 

12 40 

12.71 

80.04 

26 IS 

33, 

Deona 

R 

22 94 

21.30 

. 

44 61 

15 63 


U 

31 79 

26 82 

- 

98 32 

55 00 



T 

24,41 

21.88 

- 

48 IB 

18.25 

34, 

Basil 

R 

18.59 

16.00 

- 

40 04 

9 87 


U 

34,85 

25 83 

• 

76 99 

47.95 



T 

20 44 

10,76 

- 

41 82 

11.69 

35. 

Azamgarh 

R 

u 

23 60 
36.01 

19 00 
23,24 

■ 

54 17 

98 33 

20 23 

39 92 



T 

25 13 

19 30 

• 

57.94 

21 87 

36 

Faizabad 

R 

u 

15,99 

37 70 

31 84 

38 39 

- 

74 53 

69 11 

16.18 

47 72 



T 

18.89 

32 33 

• 

73 94 

16.64 

37 

Barabanki 

R 

U 

T 

18 46 

32 15 
20,48 

9 40 
24.13 
15,47 

- 

39.70 

70 44 
8-31 

9 71 

45 25 
4,70 

38 

Sulianpur 

R 

U 

T 

18.79 

32 15 

19 67 

13,46 

24 13 

14 07 

■ 

50,14 

78 44 

51 18 

13 89 
45,25 
15.03 

39. 

Praiapgarb 

R 

U 

T 

IB 63 
37 60 
20 48 

14 92 

27 3 3 

15 47 

■ 

5,99 

92,51 

8 31 

3.18 

57.52 

4,70 

40 

Bah raich 

R 

U 

T 

13 17 
37.19 
19 27 

6 32 

13 17 

7 42 

8 B6 

B SB 

24.04 

88 03 

28 83 

5.33 
54 60 
9.02 

41 

Gonda 

R 

U 

T 

12 35 
27.86 
16 53 

5,67 

22.09 

9,97 

3 25 

2.90 

22 33 

87 04 
26.82 

4.26 

47.85 

7.29 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 7 

a 

42 . 

Jhansi 

R 

17.99 

11 86 

. 

44 34 

14,41 



U 

43.52 

33 44 

- 

67 37 

51,47 



T 

32.85 

21.73 

- 

S3 12 

28.47 

43. 

Banda 

R 

11,47 

7 99 

. 

46 27 

6 58 



U 

32 65 

20.39 

- 

92 70 

60,70 



T 

18,46 

12 19 

- 

52 32 

13 03 

44 

Lalupur 

R 

13 20 

5.33 

- 

38 28 

10 55 


U 

37 52 

21 82 

- 

45 55 

54 56 



T 

21.69 

9.70 

- 

45 89 

16 42 

45 

Hamirpur 

R 

17 21 

14 23 

- 

29 93 

2 09 


U 

28 67 

23 11 

- 

86 04 

35 67 



T 

21.23 

17 14 

- 

40 49 

8.52 

46. 

Jalaun 

R 

21 12 

15.58 

- 

32,18 

22 94 



U 

37 09 

30 35 


94 40 

64 18 



T 

26.47 

20 48 

- 

60.60 

25 48 

47 

Moradabad 

R 

15 60 

5 84 


57.52 

6 39 



U 

36,12 

21.11 

33 33 

46 32 

37 62 



1 

25,72 

11,33 

33.33 

32,79 

14 98 

48 

Rampur 

R 

12.50 

5 92 . 

. 

19 18 

3 86 


U 

29 34 

15.13 

- 

42 48 

22 01 



T 

20,88 

9 35 

- 

25 41 

6 68 

49 

Hijnor 

R 

21,65 

13.65 

15 38 

29 38 

9 85 


U 

29 00 

18.04 


68.34 

40.97 



T 

25 33 

15 22 

15.38 

39 01 

17 57 

50. 

Namua) 

R 

30 25 

33 19 

14.68 

40 04 

22,24 



U 

39 23 

35.25 

17 24 

84.98 

67 31 



T 

34 08 

34 25 

15,22 

53 98 

35 00 

51. 

Abnora 

R 

28,92 

15.90 

38,58 

62 16 

35 26 



U 

38,42 

4.99 

38 46 

67 70 

30 57 



T 

30 13 

9 99 

38.54 

67,70 

38 57 

52, 

Puhoragarh 

R 

30 94 

15.94 

34,90 

57 51 

27.71 



U 

42,99 

36 26 

17 89 

93 85 

95 52 



T 

32,35 

18.31 

31,58 

59 60 

31,32 

53. 

Pauri Garhwal 

R 

35 50 

21.22 

. 

80 96 

50 23 



U 

49.58 

32.84 

. 

94.87 

67,17 



T 

37.20 

23 00 

- 

82 02 

51.56 

54 

Tehri Garhwal 

R 

24 27 

12 65 

_ 

60 85 

21.72 



' U 

39.52 

21 01 

- 

87,47 

71 85 



T 

25 48 

13 26 

' 

62,03 

23,78 

55 

UiUrkashi 

R 

20 30 

14.80 

36,56 

56 44 

15 85 



U 

40 42 

30.47 

85 71 

78 16 

78 57 



T 

23 48 

16 21 

39.00 

57 66 

18 98 

56 

Chamoli 

R 

29 99 

21.61 

46.89 

81 20 

41 91 



U 

36 08 

13 20 

28 31 

86.97 

56 61 



T 

29 87 

19 79 

33 70 

81.86 

43 43 

57. 

Dehtadun 

R 

42 22 

33 77 

27 89 

81.86 

43,43 



U 

45 36 

42 06 

43 79 

56 60 

44.90 



T 

43 87 

36.66 

31.32 

66 15 

66.00 


Toial (Slaie) 

R 

21,82 

16 94 

31 65 

45-24 

19 21 



U 

36 81 

30.45 

38 06 

81 84 

54 70 



T 

26 52 

20 46 

33 31 

52 28 

25 63 





APPENDIX table 32.25 


WEST BENGAL 

DISTRICrWlSE DATA ON EDUCATIONALPARTiaPATION OF FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 


Perc‘nlage of Gtris to Age Specific 

S^o Diilricl Area Total Enrolment m (11-4 years) 

Classes VI-VIII Enrolment Ratio 

(J9«S-87) JBB6-87 



1 

Dsnkura 

R 

U 

T 

33,21 

42 87 

34 05 

29 88 

28 29 

29 81 

24 12 

21 09 
24.88 

57.35 

57 96 

57 40 

31.49 

47 45 
32.71 

2 

Birbhum 

R 

U 

T 

36 80 
42.68 

37 86 

30 63 

36 15 

31 13 

26.00 

21 26 

25 68 

57,35 

57 96 
‘57 40 

31 49 

47 45 
32.71 

3 

Bardhman 

R 

U 

T 

36 19 
39,95 
37,74 

28.01 

30 32 

28 66 

18 28 

35 86 

24 44 

51 67 

79 55 

60 44 

29.78 

54.79 

37 35 

4 

Calcuila 

R 

U 

T 

44,79 

44 79 

35.20 

35 20 

24 44 
24,44 

42,29 

42 29 

32 23 
32,23 

5 

Koch-Behar 

R 

U 

T 

35,93 

41 31 

37 17 

33.00 

36.75 

33 34 

22 44 
37.75 

24 75 

40 92 

55 88 

48 06 

24 47 
105 58 

29 44 

6 

Darjiling 

R 

U 

T 

41 78 

48 03 

45 34 

42 23 

42 23 

42 98 

42,06 

84 46 

41 97 

47 06 
45.19 

60 31 

41,95 

92 92 
55 89 

7. 

Hooghly 

R 

U 

T 

38 12 

45 60 

41 02 

33 81 
45.73 
35.68 

27 34 
18.66 

26 40 

63,32 

33 57 

74 82 

46,02 
120 31 
57 98 

S 

Howra 

R 

U 

T 

44,38 

44 29 
44,33 

32 76 

32 97 

32 85 

33.33 

33 33 

47 73 

70 28 
56.89 

41,04 
58.83 
48 28 

9 

Jalpalgun 

R 

U 

T 

36,47 

44 09 
39,04 

35 95 
39.97 

36 75 

40 09 
30.31 

33 16 

32 82 
89.25 

41 16 

1S3R 
72,93 
33 38 

10 

Maldah 

R 

U 

T 

33 88 

S3 04 
36,32 

28 43 
59.02 
29.79 

19 07 

37 50 
19,17 

33,44 

68 08 
35,06 

26 04 
64.46 
28 15 

11, 

Medinipur 

R 

U 

T 

36 24 
44,87 

37 22 

30 31 
39 73 
31.33 

12.83 
32 57 
20 47 

70 02 

82 50 
71.14 

44.86 

69.03 

47,07 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

12 

Murshidabad 

R 

33.40 

33 Oi 

21.84 

49 60 

28.28 



U 

47.33 

45 18 

32,47 

67 40 

64 39 



T 

35 85 

35 55 

23,69 

51 29 

31.66 

13 

Nadia 

R 

33.24 

36.27 

21 15 

54.49 

42.70 



U 

49.23 

43.97 

35.19 

64 43 

60 30 



T 

38.08 

38 78 

22 05 

54.47 

46 98 

M. 

Punibya 

R 

21.84 

15.01 

13 03 

56 42 

17.89 



U 

36.55 

32 10 

30 53 

82 37 

44.01 



T 

24.02 

17 51 

14,29 

58 74 

20,20 

15 

Nonh 24 Parganas 

R 

41.00 

36,66 

25 25 

52 69 

31.64 



U 

42 58 

47.55 

36 82 

47 03 

41.69 



T 

41.82 

40 06 

27.86 

51.23 

34 24 

16 

South 24 Parganas 

R 

35.08 

32.13 

20 43 

53 05 

37,46 



U 

45,63 

5.98 

52.25 

60,58 

48 57 



T 

38,35 

34.01 

26 57 

56 87 

43 10 

17. 

West EKhajpur 

R 

33 11 

27 51 

22.21 

36.64 

16 83 



U 

41 79 

37,96 

38,08 

64 70 

43.28 



T 

34 93 

20 52 

28.78 

39,60 

19.63 


Total (Stale) 

R 

35 88 

31 90 

23,57 

53 71 

33 67 



U 

44.07 

40 38 

33 40 

65.28 

53,13 



J 

38,58 

33 81 

24 90 

56.65 

38.64 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32.26 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 

DBTRICrWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION OF FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS PTER PRIMARY) 






Pereenlage cf Girls to 

Age Specific 


SUo 

Dulricf 

Area 


Total Enrolment in 

(11-4 years) 





Classes VI-VIII 

EnrolnunJ Ratu} 





(1986-87) 

1986-87 





Total 

SC ST 

Ton _ 

Girls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

1 . 

Andaman 

R 

U 

44,74 
43 99 

0 019 
0.012 

69 88 

84 59 

63,65 

69 44 



T 

44.47 

0,05 

74 10 

65 29 


2. Nicobar 


R 

U 

T 


43.15 
NUP 
43 15 


NUP 


27.69 

NUP 

27.69 


86.63 

NUP 

B6.63 


88 45 
NUP 
88 45 


Toial (Suie) 


R 44 40 

U 43 99 

T 44 28 


5.85 72 7V 67 38 

0,10 84 59 69.44 

4 06 75 70 67 90 


APPENDIX TABLE 32.27 


CHANDIGARH 




SJVo. District Area 


Percentage of Girls to 
Total Enrolment in 
Classes VI-VIII 
(1986-87) 


Age Specific 
(11-4 years) 
Enrolment Ratio 
1986-87 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32.28 
DADRA St NAOAR HAVELI 

DISTRICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION OF FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPERPRIMARY) 


S JVo DisIricI Area 


Percentage of Girls to 
Total Enrolment in 
Classes VI-VIH 

(mss?) 

Age Specific 
(11-4 years) 

Enrolment Ratio 

1986-87 

Total 

SC 

ST 

Boys Girls 

1 2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

1 Dadra &. Nagar Haveli R 

U 

35.82 

— 

— 

— 47 II 

T 



_ 

_ _ 


APPENDIX TABLE 32.29 

DAMAN & DIU 

DISTRICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION OF FEMALES 
■ SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 

SMo 

District 

Area 


Percentage of Girls to 

Total Enrolment in 

Classes VI-VlIl 
(1986-97) 

Age Specific 
(llr4 years) 

Enrolment Ratio 

1986-87 

Total 

SC 

ST 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

I 

Daman 

R 

46 44 

40.17 

36.04 

84.35 

83-96 



U 

46 67 

25.85 

28,33 

94 51 

88.72 



T 

46.57 

38.82 

33 05 

68.84 

85,73 

2 

Diu 

R 

31 52 

27.78 

33.33 

75 99 

39.22 



U 

38 79 

30 51 

50.00 

71 84 

16.il 



T 

34 54 

29 87 

42 86 

74 89 

48 25 


Total (State) 

R 

40 61 

38.52 

36 01 

80 60 

63.90 



U 

44 57 

33 04 

28 80 

80 40 

84 07 



T 

42 62 

36.03 

33.19 

83,52 

71 43 


Appendix Table 32.30>DELHI Data noL available 
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APPENDIX TABLE 32.31 
LAKSHADWEEP 

DISTRICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION OF FEMALES 
■ SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMARY) 


YJVo 

District 

Area 


Percentage of Girls to 

Total Enrolment in 

Classes VI-VIII 
(im-S7) 

Age Specific 
[11-4 years) 

Enrolment Ratio 

1936-87 




Total 

SC ST 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

1, 

Lakshadweep 

R 

U 

T 

43,85 

37.97 

41 41 

— 42 47 

— 37.33 

— 40 34 

90 10 

95 45 

92 38 

87 40 

96.20 

90 80 




APPENDIX 

TABLE 32 32 






PONDICHERRY 




DISTRICTWISE DATA ON EDUCATTONALPARTICIPATION OF FEMALES 
- SOME SELECTED INDICATORS (UPPER PRIMAP^Y) 


S.No 

District 

Area 


Percentage of Girls to 
Total Enrolment in 

Classes VI-VIII 
(1986-87) 

Age Specific 
(11-4 years) 

Enrolment Ratio 

1986-87 




Total 

SC ST 

Boys 

uirty 

\ 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

1 

Pondicherry 

R 

U 

T 

9 40 
12 00 
10.80 

10 60 — 

11.70 — 

11 10 — 

98 30 

96.50 

97.30 

83 ID 

76,70 

79.30 

2 

Karaikal 

R 

U 

T 

10 50 
13 10 

11 50 

7 90 — 

9.10 — 

8 20 — 

96.50 

94.60 

95 10 

72,80 

81 60 

76 20 

3, 

Mahe 

R 

U 

T 

16 70 
16.40 
16.30 

15.60 — 

10 70 — 

13.30 — 

86 80 

91 60 

86 60 

88.50 

801 0 

84.70 

4 

Yanam 

R 

U 

T 

NRP 

9.80 

9.80 

NRP NRP 

12.20 — 

12 20 — 

NRP 

66 50 

66,50 

NRP 

90 40 

90.40 


Total (State) 

R 

U 

T 

10 20 
12 20 
11 20 

10 00 — 

11.50 — 

10.60 — 

96.60 

92,90 

94.60 

96 60 

78 00 

82 00 


Source . Fifth AU India EducUcnal Survey. NCERT. (unpubhahed dau) 


Note , NRP stands for no rural population 

NUP swnds for no urban population ^ 
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APPENDIX table : 33 

PROPORTION OF 6 YEAR-OLD CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOOL 19B1 CENSUS, 


Slate 

Male 

Female 

All 



Rural 


UuaT Pradesh 

20 70 

105 

15 67 

Dihar 

22.98 

11 85 

17 53 

Maharashira 

41 24 

31 12 

36 25 

West Bengal 

26,97 

21 08 

24,06 

Andhra Bengal 

37 35 

25 40 

31 47 

Madhya Pradesh 

25,67 

12 83 

19.34 

Tamil Nadu 

58 61 

49 72 

54 31 

Kamaiaka 

32 18 

23 33 

27,83 

Rajasthan 

23,94 

7 92 

16,34 

Gujarai 

33 35 

23 98 

28 80 

Onssa 

42.23 

29 62 

35 99 

Kerala 

72 84 

72 55 

72 69 

INDIA 

31 29 

21 19 

26 39 


I 




Urban 


Utiar Pradesh 

39,53 

33 85 

36 77 

Dihar 

49,67 

41 15 

45 56 

Maharashira 

61 70 

57 73 

59.76 

West Bengal 

52,12 

47 47 

49 88 

Andhra Bengal 

60 82 

S3 52 

57 22 

Madhya Pradesh 

5156 

44 49 

48 07 

Tamil Nadu 

69 99 

67 01 

68.54 

Kamaialra 

52 51 

48,33 

50 46 

Rajasthan 

46,87 

37.12 

42,13 

Gujarat 

5151 

46,63 

49 16 

Orissa 

56,93 

49 68 

53 36 

Kerala 

80 64 

79 71 

80 19 

INDIA 

55 02 

49.65 

52.40 


Source ; Census of India 1981 
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APPENDIX TABLE 34 

DISTRICTS CLASSIFIED BY LEVELS OF SOQAL - WELL BEING OF WOMEN 1981 


Levels 

Disiricis 

Sli:ii£JU.Ts 

DOW 

Snkakulam Vizianagaram, Prakasham, 

Cuddapah, Ananlpurj Kumool, 

Rangareddy, Mcdak, Adilabad, 

Karimnagar, Warangal, IChaiiiniam, 

Nalgonda 

Andhra Pradesh 


Nalanda, Nawada, Gaya, Aurangabad, 

RohLas, Bhojpur, Saran, Gopalganj, 

Paschim Champaran, Prubi 

Champaran, SiLamarhi, Muzaffarpur, 

Vaishali, Bcgusarai, Samasiipur, 

Darbhanga, Madhubani, Saharsa. 

Pumia, Kalihar, Munger, Bhagalpur, 

SaniAal Pargana, Dhanbad, Gindih, 

Hazinbag, Palamau 

Bihar 


Banas Kanlha 

Gujarat 


Lahul & Spill 

Himachal Pradesh 


Baramula, Kupwara, Doda, Kargil 

Ladakh 

J&K 


Bellary., Gulbarga, Bidar 

Karnataka 


Morena, Bhipd, Dana, Shivpuri, 

Guna, Chhaiafpur, Panna, Satna, 

Rewa, Shahdol, Sidbi, Mandsaur. 

Ujjain, Shajapur, Dewas, Dhar, 

Sehorc, Rajgarh, Vidisha, Raisen, 

Mandla, Raj Nandgaon, Bilaspur. 

Surguja, Raipur, Bastar 

Madhy^ Pradesh 


Aurangabad, Nanded, Bir Parbhani 

Maharashtra 


Manipur North 

Manipur 


Kalahandi 

Onssa 


Ganganagar, Bikaner, Chuiu, Jhunjhunu, 

Alwar, Bharaipur, Sawai, Madhopur, 

Jaipur, Sikar, Ajmer, Tonk, Jodhpur, 

Nagaur,'Pall, Banner, Jalore, Sirohi, 

Philwara. Udaipur, Chiltaurgarh, Bundi, 

Kota, Jhalawar 

Rajasthan 


Sikkim West 

Sikkim 


Dharampuri 

Tamil Nadu 


Levels 


Oisiricis 

Chaitioli, Teb Garhwal, Pilhoragaili, 
Almora, Bulandshahr, Budaun, Pilibhil, 
' Malhura, Falehpur, Uliipur, Hamiipor, 
Banda, Kheri, Siiapur, Bahraich, 

Gonda, Barabanki, Faizabad, Sulunpu(, 
Pralapragh,m Basil, Gorakhpur, Deoria, 
Azamgarh, Jaunpur, Ghazipur, Varanaai, 
Miaapur 

Puniliya 

West Slang, East Slang 
VERY LOW Nizamabad 
Siwan 
Jaisalmer 


Sowca' S C, Nona, Women and Development, NIEPA, 1990 


SlalelUTs 


Uitar Pradesh 


West Bengal 
Aninachal Pradesh 
Andhra Pradesh 
Bihar 
Rajasthan 
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APPENDIX TABLE 35 

EC0N01CALLYACITVEP0PULAT10NININDUBYCAT1JGORIES1N1981 


Si 

No 


Total % to total Mole Femle Feamleas^ 

of Total 

2 3* 4 5 6 


1 

Professional, technical and related workers 

7,094,415 

2,9 

2, 

Administrative and managerial workers 

2,292,194 

0,9 

3 

Clerical and related workers 

7,458,939 

3,1 

4 

Sales workers 

10201,739 

42 

5 

Service workers 

6,788,965 

2,7 

6, 

Agnculiural, animal husbandly, forestry 

152,789748 

62,5 

79 

Production related workers, transport 
equipment operation labourers 

33,891,934 

13 9 


5,634,712 1,459,703 20 58 

2,235,027 57 167 2 49 

6,979,665 479.274 6,42 

9,523,081 678,658 6 65 

5,567,921 1,221,044 17 99 

116,270,261 36,519,487 23 90 

29 580,412 4,311,522 12,72 



Source' Year Book of Labour Slalisiics, ILO1984 

Note , Coluitin No, 6 represents Column No 5 as % of Column No 2, 


APPENDIX TABLE 36 


CRUDE LITERACY RATE -1991 CENSUS 
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S No SlatelDisUlVTs 


Literacy Rale, 19^1 


Total 


Male 


045 

046 

047 

04B 

049 

050 

051 

052 

053 

054 

055 

056 

057 


Mangaon 

lorhai 

SibsBgar 

□olaghal 

Lakhimpur 

Dhemaji 

Karbi Anglong 

North Cachar Hills 

Karim ganj 

Cachar 

Hailakandi 

Dibrugarh 

Tmsukia 


BIHAR 
058 PaLna 

059 Nalanda 

060 Nawada 

061 Gaya 

062 Jaharabad 

063 Aurangabad 

064 Rohlas 

065 Bhojpur 

066 Satan 

067 Siwan 

068 Gopalganj 

069 Pashchim Champaran 

070 Easl Champaran 

071 Silamarhi 

072 Muzaffaipur 

073 Vaishali 

074 Begusarai 

075 Samasupur 

076 Darbhanga 

077 Madhubani 

078 Saharsa 

079 Madhepura 

080 Pumia 

081 Arana 

082 Kishanganj 

083 Katihar 

084 Munger 

085 Khagana 

086 Bhadalpur 

087 Godda 

088 Dumka 

089 Deoghar 

090 Sahibganj 

091 Dhanbad 

092 Gindih 

093 Hazanbagh 

094 Palamau 


38 47 
55 26 
54 24 
48 28 

47 54 
43.18 
37.48 
46 72 
44 78 

48 66 
42 98 

49 23 
41 20 

31.10 
44 74 
37 94 

31 18 

32 32 
37.39 
36,34 

36 60 

37 81 

33 06 
30.95 
27.76 
22,91 
22.74 

22 87 
29 65 
32 38 
29 96 
29.19 

23 41 
26.96 
25.52 
22 62 
22 70 
20 72 
17 95 
22 64 
33 34 
25.68 
32,13 
27,62 

27 93 
30,66 
21 68 
46.90 

28 69 
30 17 
24 32 


45 48 
62 13 
60,73 
55,16 
53.47 
52 73 
45 34 
54 53 
52 98 
56 05 
52 11 
56 60 
48 95 

42.48 

55.49 
50.13 
44,04 
44 23 

51 70 
49,81 
49.57 

52 45 
47 44 

44.97 

40.97 
32 50 
30,87 

31 85 
39.65 
44.40 
39 71 
40.29 
39 07 
39 26 
37,43 

32 09 
31 26 
29 52 
26 42 
31.20 
44 88 
34,45 
42.22 
39 63 
40,40 
43.86 
29.61 
59.28 

42.30 
42 58 

35.30 


Female 


31 02 
47 57 
47 14 

40 82 

41 18 

32 93 
28,81 
37 83 
36.12 

40 78 

33 18 

41 10 
32 51 

18.64 
32 35 
24.38 

17 46 
19 43 
21.84 
21.62 
22 07 
21.61 

18 19 
17,21 
14.13 
12.00 
13.52 
12.71 
18,62 
19.36 
19 11 
17 22 
16 74 
13,77 
12 16 
11,93 

13.23 
11.03 

8.82 

13.23 
20,27 
15,58 
20.63 
14.61 
14,89 
16,16 
13,23 
32 03 
14.20 
16 88 
12 52 
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1 


2 


3 4 


5 


095 

Gumla 

32 21 

41,93 

22 39 

096 

Ranchi 

41 69 

52 96 

29 53 

097 

Lohardaga 

32,33 

43 62 

20 73 

09B 

Pashchim Singhbhum 

32 04 

44 86 

18 76 

099 

Purbi Singhbhum 

50 40 

60,96 

38 77 


GOA 

66 92 

74 20 

59 40 

100 

North Goa 

69 10 

76 67 

61 26 

101 

South Goa 

64 04 

70 93 

56 98 


GUJARAT 

51 65 

61.44 

41 IS 

102 

Jamnagar 

50 14 

59 23 

40 62 

103 

Rajkoi 

57 98 

66 07 

49.23 

104 

Su rend ran a 

45 58 

56.21 

34.08 

105 

Bhavnagar 

49'46 

58 93 

37.44 

106 

Amrcb 

50 57 

59 70 

41 28 

107 

Junagadh 

51 93 

62.03 

41 42 

lOS 

Kachchh 

43 79 

52 89 

34,44 

109 

Banas Kanlha 

32.09 

44 58 

18 69 

no 

Sabar Kanlha 

50 22 

63 09 

36,92 

111 

Mahesana 

55 19 

65,83 

44.00 

112 

Gandhinagar 

74 67 

79 31 

69 63 

113 

Ahmedabad 

63 09 

70 96 

54 32 

114 

Khcda 

56 71 

69 32 

42.99 

115 

Panch Mahal 

36 17 

49 05 

22 66 

116 

Vadodara 

54 81 

63.66 

45 12 

117 

Bharuch 

52 41 

62 13 

41.99 

118 

Sural 

49 76 

56 16 

42 66 

119 

Valsad 

55 34 

63,14 

47 19 

120 

The Dangs 

37,39 

46,90 

27 75 


HARYANA 

45 54 

55 97 

33.62 

121 

Ainhala 

55 55 

62 66 

47 64 

122 

KunikshcLra 

48 42 

56 74 

39 05 

124 

Kajiha] 

34.58 

44.51 

22.94 

125 

Kanial 

45.54 

54 25 

35.58 

126 

Panipal 

44 64 

54 40 

33,23 

127 

Jmd 

37-, 84 

49.18 

24,43 

128 

Sonipal 

52 32 

63 14 

39 64 

129 

Rohlak 

53.68 

61 99 

44.08 

130 

Fandabad 

47 09 

59 52 

32,12 

131 

Gurgaon 

41 15 

52 99 

27.79 

132 

Rewan 

53 03 

67.04 

37 93 

133 

Mahendragarh 

45 63 

60 56 

29,91 

134 

Bhiwani 

43 37 

56.71 

28 49 

135 

Hissar 

39 02 

50 01 

26 34 

136 

Sirsa 

38-16 

47.07 

28 12 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 

53 31 

62 57 

44 01 

137 

Ch amba 

36 24 

48 66 

23 28 

138 

Kangra 

59 37 

66 46 

52.73 

139 

Hamirpur 

62 77 

69 69 

56 82 

140 

Una 

59 79 

67 62 

52 22 

141 

Bilaspur 

56,11 

64 37 

48 09 

142 

Mandi 

52 21 

63 32 

41,45 

143 

KuUu 

45 15 

57 75 

31 53 

144 

Lahul &. Spill 

48 02 

61 47 

32 02 

145 

Shimla 

55,09 

65 04 

44 03 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

146 

Solan 

53,19 

62 95 

147 

Simiaur 

42,11 

51.94 

148 

Kinnaur 

49.39 

61,86 


JAMMU & KASHMIR* 149 lo 162 (10 Distncls) 

NA 

NA 


KARNATAKA 

47 02 

56,29 

163 

Bangalore (U) 

66 21 

72 OS 

164 

Bangalore (R) 

42 75 

52 IS 

165 

Tumkur 

46 45 

56,67 

166 

Kolar 

42 83 

53 05 

167 

Mandya 

41.12 

50,39 

168 

Mysore 

38 87 

47 30 

169 

Kodagu 

58 51 

64 30 

170 

Hassan 

47.51 

57 37 

171 

Dakshin Kannad 

65 50 

72 27 

172 

Chikmagalur 

52 31 

60 46 

172 

Chlkmagalur 

52 31 

60,46 

173 

Shimoga 

51.97 

60 19 

174 

Ch\lradurga 

46 41 

55 97 

175 

Bellary 

37,03 

47,37 

176 

Dharwad 

48.80 

59 44 

177 

Utlar Kannad 

56.44 

64 36 

178 

Belgaum 

44 11 

55 27 

179 

Hijapnr 

45 60 

57 17 

180 

Raichur 

28 77 

39 47 

181 

Gulbarga 

31 01 

41.47 

182 

Bidar 

36,48 

47 59 


183 

KERALA 

Kasaragod 

184 

Kannur 

185 

W ayanad 

186 

Kozhikode 

187 

Malappuram 

188 

Palakkad 

189 

Thirssur 

190 

Emakulam 

191 

Idukki 

192 

Koliayam 

193 

Alapuzha 

194 

Kollam 

195 

Paihanamih 

196 

Thimvananthapuram 

197 

MADHYA PRADESH 
Morena 

198 

Bhind 

199 

Gwalior 

200 

Daiia 

201 

Shivpuri 

202 

Guna 

203 

Tikamgarh 

204 

Chhalarpur 

205 

Panna 


78,10 

80 94 

70 15 

75 06 

79 40 

82 44 

70 49 

74.65 

79.14 

82 61 

71 86 

74 48 

69 78 

74.36 

79 30 

81 70 

82 12 

84 62 

75 99 

79.35 

85 49 

86 71 

83 61 

85 62 

79 38 

82.14 

84 25 

85 17 

78 11 

80 87 

35 52 

47 04 

32 51 

45.95 

38 88 

52.52 

47.14 

58.00 

35,01 

48 57 

26.08 

37.8!■ 

27 33 

38,87 

27,39 

37.73 

27.76 

37 28 

26.62 

36,77 


* 


s 


42 51 
31 18 
34 6B 


NA. 

37 37 
59.71 
32,86 
35,79 
32,25 

31 48 

32 07 
52.66 
37 65 
59 13 
43 98 
43.98 
43.42 
36 30 
26 22 
37.53 
48 25 
32 47 
33,62 
17 B3 
20 14 
24.82 

75 37 

65.37 

76 51 
66.19 
75.77 

69.37 
65 48 
77.09 
79 62 
72.56 
84 27 
81.72 
76 74 
83 39 
75.47 

23.17 
16 27 
22.29 
34 09 

19.n 

12.27 
14.16 
13.53 
16.62 
IS 31 


Census nQl held in,1991 
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2 


206 

Sagar 

207 

Damoh 

208 

Satna 

209 

Rcwa 

210 

Shahdol 

211 

Sidhi 

212 

Mandsaur 

213 

Railam 

2M 

Ujjain 

215 

Shajapur 

216 

Dcwas 

217 

Jhabua 

218 

Dhar 

219 

Indore 

220 

Wesi r^imar 

221 

Easl Nimar 

222 

Rejgarh 

223 

Vidisha 

224 

Bhopal 

225 

Sehore 

226 

Raisen 

227 

BeLul 

228 

Ilostiangabad 

229 

Jabalpur 

230 

Narsimhpur 

231 

Mandia 

232 

Chhindwara 

233 

Seoni 

234 

Balaghat 

235 

Surguja 

236 

Bilaspur 

237 

Raigatti 

238 

Rajnandgaon 

239 

Durg 

240 

Raipur 

241 

Basiar 


MAHARASHTRA 

242 

Grealer Bombai^ 

243 

Thane 

244 

Raigarh 

245 

Raiangiri 

246 

Smdhodurga 

247 

Nasik 

248 

Dhule 

249 

Jalgaon 

250 

Ahmednagar 

251 

Pune 

252 

SaLara 

253 

Sangli 

254 

Solapur 

255 

Kolhapur 

256 

Aurangabad 

257 

Jalna 

258 

Parbhani 

259 

Bid 

260 

1 flfiir 

261 

Nanded 


3 

4 

5 

■ 42 35 

53 55 

29 63 

38 03 

48 51 

24 36 

35 17 

47.47 

21 80 

34 95 

47.79 

21 23 

27 86 

38 90 

116 13 

22 46 

33.63 

10 38 

39 73 

55 48 

23 04 

35.61 

47 17 

23,42 

40,45 

52 97 

27.03 

31 40 

45.84 

15 68 

35 34 

49 18 

20 36 

14 17 

19 65 

B 55 

27.59 

38,13 

15 51 

55 44 

65 41 

44,45 

28 40 

38,01 

18 29 

36 77 

46 72 

26,19 

25 31 

37 34 

12.29 

34 98 

46 40 

21 87 

53 07 

60.73 

44 48 

31 96 

45 13 

17 30 

32 61 

43.49 

20.29 

36 34 

45 55 

26 83 

42 35 

53 29 

30 19 

48 68 

59,34 

37 03 

4S 41 

55,84 

33 99 

30 11 

42 08 

18 01 

36 11 

45 72 

25.98 

35,72 

46.17 

25 00 

43,73 

55 41 

32.07 

23 94 

33,54 

13 88 

36 51 

50 68 

22 03 

33 90 

46,00 

21,78 

35.97 

49 48 

22 61 

47.95 

60,58 

34 93 

39 15 

52 BB 

25 33 

19 96 

27.60 

12 34 

54 38 

64 43 

43 64 

71 55 

77 25 

64,59 

58 80 

66,28 

50 29 

53,84 

63 56 

44.23 

53 27 

63 58 

44 75 

67 25 

75 74 

59.80 

51,03 

61 22 

40 29 

42 37 

52,21 

32,12 

53 96 

65 16 

42 08 

50 33 ’■ 

62,23 

37 83 

60 60 

69 13 

50.37 

55 95 

66 85 

45 42 

54.22 

64,99 

43 08 

47 06 

58.71 

34.63 

57.52 

68 92 

45 71 

46 33 

59.57 

32,04 

36,69 

51 27 

21,47 

38.13 

52,05 

23 55 

40 03 

53 20 

26,13 

45.33 

57,38 

32.56 

38 81 

51,90 

24 99 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


262 

Osmanabad 

263 

Buldana 

264 

Akola 

265 

Aniravali 

266 

Yavatmal 

267 

Wardha 

268 

Nagpur 

269 

Bhandara 

270 

Chandrapur 

271 

Godchiroli 

MANIPUR 

272 

ScnapaLi 

273 

Tamcnglong 

274 

Churachand 

275 

Chandcl 

276 

Thoubal 

277 

Imphal 

278 

Bishunpur 

279 

Ukhrul 

MEGHALAYA 

280 

Jainlia Hills 

281 

Easl Khasi Hills 

232 

West Khasi Hills 

283 

Easl Garo Hills 

284 

Wesi Garo Hills 

MIZORAM 

285 

Aizwal 

286 

Longlei 

287 

Chhimiuipui 

286 

Nagaland 

NAGALAND 

268 

Kohrnia 

289 

Phek 

290 

Wokha 

291 

Mokokchurg 

292 

Tucnsang 

293 

Zunheboio 

294 

Mon 

ORISSA 

295 

Sambalpur 

296 

Sundcrgarh 

297 

Kendujhar 

298 

Ma^urbhanj 

299 

Qaleshwar 

300 

Cullack 

301 

Dhenkanal 

302 

Phulbani 

303 

Balangir 

304 

Kalahandi 

305 

Korapul 

306 

Ganjam 

307 

Pun 

PUNJAB 

308 

Gurdaspur 

309 

Amritsar 


44 29 

56 23 

50,14 

62.43 

54.50 

64 57 

59,30 

66,41 

48 18 

58,94 

60 61 

68 36 

63 05 

69 89 

54 72 

66 79 

49 76 

60.12 

35 40 

46 81 

49,01 

58 24 

27 84 

35 23 

43 64 

50 06 

49 47 

35 22 

37 46 

45.22 

43 66 

54.80 

59 62 

69 80 

46.07 

56 61 

50.25 

58 82 

39 16 

41 72 

28 00 

27 33 

48 68 

50 60 

39 60 

40.53 

37 04 

42 18 

32,07 

36 22 

67 36 

70 36 

72,29 

74.43 

64.26 

68 42 

47,32 

53 26 

51 09 

56 06 

51,09 

56 05 

56 19 

60.78 

51 60 

60 55 

59 36 

66 08 

68 54 

71.24 

40 53 

45.39 

52 85 

57.41 

29.89 

35 26 

40 97 

52,52 

41,52 

54 38 

44 39 

54.90 

36 94 

48 43 

30 89 

42.02 

48.70 

59,96 

53.36 

63 70 

44 58 

57 32 

31 55 

46 19 

33 09 

47 71 

25,32 

38 24 

18.69 

26,35 

36 62 

49 87 

54,25 

65 21 

49.29 

55,14 

53 51 

60,23 

47 39 

53.03 


31 62 

37 17 
43 78 

51.71 
36 84 
52 37 
55 64 

42 53 

38 84 

23.71 

39 40 
20,23 
37,20 

43 38 
28 99 
32 26 
49 12 
35 42 

40 49 

36.45 
28 68 
46 60 
37.52 
31 70 

27,71 

64 11 
69.99 
58 69 

40 83 
45,50 

45 52 
50 93 

41 41 
52 U 
65.59 
35 08 
47 95 
23 73 

29,10 
28,21 
33 19 
25,09 
19 55 
37 08 

42 63 

31.18 
16 68 

18.19 
12,39 
10,97 
23.52 
42.79 

42,17 

45.83 

40.99 
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1 

2 


3 

4 

-5 

310 

Ferozpur 


40,07 

47 45 

31 88 

311 

Ludhiana 


57 62 

62,24 

52 22 

312 

Jalandhar 


58 78 

64 14 

52 86 

313 

Kapunhala 


53 47 

58 92 

47.45 

314 

Hoshiarpur 


59 76 

66,25 

52,79 

315 

Rupnagar 


57 11 

64.20 

49 13 

316 

Paliala 


49 30 

54 61 

43 37 

317 

Sangnir 


38 72 

44 56 

32 07 

31B 

Balhinda 


35 92 

42 02 

29.01 

319 

Fandkoi 1 . 


41 53 

47,19 

35 13 


RAJASTHAN 


31 03 

44 22 

16 59 

320 

Ganganagar 


33 84 

44 80 

21 36 

321 

Hikaner 


33 35 

43 81 

21 56 

322 

Churu 


27.22 

39.96 

13 67 

323 

Jhunjhunu 


37 38 

53 42 

20 48 

324 

Alwar 


33 65 

47 97 

17,53 

325 

Bharalpur 


33 74 

49 08 

15 37 

326 

Dholpur 


27 33 

39,81 

11 65 

327 

Sawai Madhopur 


28 69 

43 29 

11.65 

32B 

Jaipur 


39 30 

52.27 

24 77 

329 

Sikar 


33 07 

49 64 

15 66 

330 

Ajmer 


42 84 

56.17 

28 42 

331 

Tonk 


27,11 

40,81 

1231 

332 

Jaisaalmcr 


23.91 

35 96 

9 02 

333 

Jodhpur 


32 33 

45 08 

18,23 

334 

Nagaur 


25 18 

38 91 

10 72 

335 

Pall 


29.31 

43 65 

14,32 

336 

Qarmer 


18 36 

29,21 

6.18 

337 

Jalore 


18.75 

30 58 

6,21 

338 

Sirohi 


25.98 

37 51 

13 84 

339 

Bhilwara 


25 59 

37.21 

13 31 

340 

Udaipur 


27 97 

40 21 

15 30 

341 

Chillaurgarh 


28.23 

41 61 

14 15 

342 

Dungarpur 


24 59 

36 69 

12,45 

343 

Banswara 


26 05 

41 01 

10 62 

344 

Bundi 


25 88 

37 64 

12 67, 

345 

Kola 


38 45 

51 59 

23.65 

346 

Jhalaw.ir 


26 50 

38,94 

12.94 


SIKKIM 


46,28 

53.79 

37,73 

347 

North Disit 


43 50 

51 79 

33,48 

348 

East Disti 


53 68 

60,65 

45 61 

349 

South Disll 


43,51 

51 08 

35 01 

350 

West Dish 


36 55 

44 47 

27 92 


TAMIL NADU 


54 61 

64 02 

44 92 

351 

Madras 


72 54 

77,59 

67 12 

352 

Chengat-Anna 


57.45 

66 66 

47 82 

353 

North Arcot 


52 40 

62 43 

42 25 

354 

Tiruvannam Sambuvarayar 


45,23 

56 65 

33 60 

355 

South Arcot 


45,76 

56 88 

34,26 

356 

Dharampun 


39 83 

48 41 ’ 

36,14 

357 

Salem 


47,59 

56 80 

37.70 

35S 

Pcnyar 


48 72 

59 05 

37 97 

359 

Coimbatore 


60 80 

68.46 

52 38 

360 

Nilgin 


63,78 

72 55 

54.89 

361 

Madurai 


53.25 

63 38 

42,84 

362 

Dindigul 


50 38 

60,99 

39,48 
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363 Tiruchirapalli 

364 Thunjavur 

365 Pudukkolii] 

366 Kamarajar 

367 Ramanaihapuram 

368 Paaumpon Thevar ThirumaUl 

369 Chidambaram 

370 Thirunelvell 

371 Kaniiiyakuman 


53 74 64.47 42 84 

57 64 67 42 47 82 

50 03 62 21 37 9' 

54 86 65,77 43 89 

52 46 63 46 41 67 

55 01 67 26 43 11 

63 10 70 70 56 04 

56 53 66 51 46 89 

72 14 75 33 68.93 


TRIPURA 

372 Wesi Tripura 

373 North Tnpura 

374 South Tnpura 


49.86 
54 55 
49,46 
42 32 


58 23 
62 82 
57 18 
51 44 


41 01 
45 81 
41 24 
32 73 


UTTAR PRADESH 

375 Uttar Kasht 

376 Chamolj 

377 Tahri Carhwal 

378 Dthra Dun 


379 

Garhwal 

380 

Pithorogarh 

381 

Almura 

382 

Namiial 

363 

Saharanpur 

384 

Hardwar 

385 

MuMffamagar 

386 

Bijnor 

387 

Meerut 

388 

Ghaztabad 

389 

Bulandshahr 

390 

Moradabad 

391 

Ram pur 

392 

Budauit 

393 

Bareilly 

394 

Pilibhit 

395 

Shahjahaltpur 

396 

Aligarh 

397 

Mathura 

398 

Agra 

399 

Firozabad 

400 

Etah 

401 

Malnpun 

402 

Farukhabad 

403 

Etawah 

404 

Kanpur Nagar 

405 

Kanpur Dchal 

406 

Fatehpur 

407 

Allahabad 

408 

Jalaun 

409 

Ihansi 

410 

Lalitpur 

411 

Hamirpur 

412 

Banda 

413 

Khen 

414 

Silapur 

415 

llardoi 

416 

Unnao 


33 78 
38 10 
48 58 
39.08 
58 55 
53 74 
47 49 
47.46 
45 42 
33 59 
39 21 

35 29 
31.95 

41,35 
43 70 

36 06 
24,94 
19,87 
19 46 
26 64 
25.55 
26 22 
35 96 
35 34 ’ 
40 00 
37 33 
31 70 

40 00 
38.57 
43,62 
58 77 
41.52 
37,22 
33 83 

41 33 

42 72 
25,37 
32.16 

28 75 
26,11 
25 35 

29 46 
31.51 


45 11 
55,70 
63,79 
57 47 
66.02 
66 80 
63 48 
63,00 
54 40 
43 23 

46 61 
45 49 
41.76 
51 73 
53 32 
49.73 
33 32 
26 79 
27,08 
35 21 
35,52 
35 14 
48 06 
50.07 
52 39 

48 38 
42 90 
51 34 
48,68 
54 01 
64 56 
51 82 

49 02 
47 30 

54.43 

55.44 

35 94 
45 07 
41,63 

36 03 
34 95 
40.43 
41.69 


20,92 
19 13 
34 22 
21.94 
49 77 
41 99 
31 98 
33 41 
35.15 
22.38 

28,09 
23,46 
20 68 
29.23 

32,18 
20 13 
15.10 
11 90 
10 07 
1646 
13,83 
15 32 
21 61 

17,36 
25 11 

24 04 

18.19 

25 55 
26,51 

31.20 
51 86 
29 32 
23.87 

18 49 
25,57 
28 02 
13 12 
16,82 

13.45 

14.36 
13 82 
16,07 

19 88 
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1. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

417 

Lucknow 

51 17 

61,32 

39 31 

418 

Rai Bareilly 

31.21 

43 44 

18 10 

419 

Bahraich 

20 04 

29 22 

9 12 

420 

Gonda 

22 56 

32 78 

10 84 

421 

Bara Banki 

26,27 

36 39 

14,48 

422 

Faizabad 

33 80 

45 69 

20 96 

423 

SulUnpur 

32 00 

45 07 

18,04 

424 

PraLapgarh 

33 15 

48 35 

17 80 

425 

Baau 

29 85 

42 01 

1654 

426 

Siddhanh 

22 34 

33.20 

10 46 

427 

Gorakhpur 

34 34 

47,54 

20 12 

428 

Maharajgan 

23.37 

36.78' 

8 84 

429 

Deoria 

29 93 

43.91 

15 48 

430 

Azamgarh 

31 40 

44 33 

18 60 

431 

Mau 

34 87 

46 87 

22.52 

432 

Jaunpur 

33,87 

49 30 

18.37 

433 

Qallia 

36 03 

49 02 

22 39 

434 

Ghazipur 

34 42 

48 14 

20.15 

435 

Varanasi 

38.19 

51,19 

23,68 

436 

Mlrzapur 

31 28 

42,94 

17,95 

437 

Sonbhadra 

27,44 

38 02 

13,09 


WEST BENGAL 

48,13 

56 55 

38 95 

438 

Koch Bihar 

37 60 

46 83 

27 71 

439 

Jalpaigun 

37,50 

46 67 

27.61 

440 

Darjiling 

51 16 

56 46 

45.42 

441 

Wosi Dinaj 

32 10 

40,21 

23 37 

442 

Maldan 

28,52 

36.49 

20,02 

443 

Murshidabad 

30 50 

37.00 

23.63 

444 

Nadia 

43.90 

50 36 

37 02 

445 

North 24 Parganas 

55.58 

62.39 

48.09 

446 

South 24 Parganas 

44.77 

55 95 

32,74 

447 

Calcutta 

70,70 

75 15 

65,13 

448 

Haora 

57 62 

64 81 

49 43 

449 

Hugli 

57 51 

65 41 

48.90 

450 

Modinipur 

57 64 

67 35 

47 36 

451 

Bankura 

42.95 

54 45 

30 82 

452 

Puruliya 

35 76 

50.86 

19,79 

453 

Bardhamun 

52.26 

60 04 

43,61 

454 

Birbhum 

39.29 

47,87 

30 21 


A & N ISLANDS 

61.28 

67,33 

S3 90 

455 

Andamans 

62.58 

68 56 

53 24 

456 

Nicobars 

53 34 

59 66 

45,87 

457 

aiANDIGARH 

66.49 

70,77 

61 09 

458 

DADRA&NAGARHAVEU , 

32,53 

43,12 

21 43 


daman & DIU 

60 62 

69.91 

51.07 

459 

Daman 

65 10 

73 47 

55 96 

460 

Dm 

53.61 

63,87 

43.96 

461 

DBU-n 

63 49 

69 74 

55 97 


PONDICHEKRY 

64,57 

72 16 

56,84 

462 

LAKSHADWEEP 

64,94 

71.63 

57.83 


PONDICHERRY 

64,57 

72.16 

56,84 

463 

Pondicherry 

63.61 

71 68 

55,27 

464 

Karaikal 

64,20 

71,95 

56,50 

465 

Mahe 

82.77 

84 11 

81.60 

466 

Yanam 

65,23 

69,76 

60 55 
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APPENDIX TABLE 37 


CATEGORISATION OF DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE OF RURAL GIRLS 
TO TOTAL ENROLMENT IN CLASSES I-V IN RURAL AREAS (1986-87) 




Total No 

Percentage of Rural Girls to 



of District! 

Total Enrolment m Classes I-V 

SI NO 

StaleslUts 

with Rural 

m Rural Areas 



Populalton 

Below 20 21-30 31-40 41-50 (+J 


Stales 


1 

Andhra Pradesh 

2 

, Arunachal Pradesh 

3, 

Assam 

4. 

Bihar 

5 

Goa 

6 

Gujrat 

7. 

Haryana 

8 

Himachal Pradesh 

9 

Jammu 4 Kashmir 

10, 

Karnataka 

11, 

Kerala 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 

13 

Maharashtra 

14, 

Manipur 

15 

Meghalaya 

16 

Mizoram 

17 

Nagaland 

IE 

Orissa 

19 

Punjab 

20 

Rajasthan 

21 

Sikkim 

22, 

Tamil Nadu 

23 

Tripura 

24, 

Uttar Pradesh 

25. 

West Bengal 


Union Territories 

26. 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

27 

Chandigarh 

28 

Dadra &■ Nagar Haveli 

29. 

Daman & Diu 

30, 

Delhi 

31 

Lakshadweep 

32 

Pondicherry 


Total 


Percentage 


22 

10 

17 

39 

2 

19 

12 

12 

14 

NA 

NA 

43 

29 

8 

5 

3 
7 
13 
12 
27 

4 
19 

3 

57 

Ifr 


2 

1 

13 


— 1 

NA NA 

NA NA 

1 6 


4 20 


15 


8 12 

5 4 

17 

25 1 

_ 2 

5 14 

6 6 

1 11 

7 6 

NA NA 

W NA 

31 7 

5 24 

- 8 

_ 5 

1 6 

5 B 

_ 12 

- 12 

3 - 

- 19 

~ 3 

- 7 

33 7 

2 14 


2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

I 

4 

406 
100 00 


2 

1 

2 

I 

1 


59 142 199 

14,53 34,97 , 49.01 


Source ■ Fifth All India Educational Survey, NCERT (1986), unpublished daut 
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APPENDIX TABLE 38 


CATEGORISATION OF DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS' ENROLMENT 
TO TOTAL ENROLMENT IN CUSSES VI—Vm IN RURAL AREAS (1986-87) 


s So SlateslUTs 

Percentage of Rural Gtrls' Enrolment 
to total Enrolment m Classes VI—VIII 
1986-87 

Below 20 21—30 31-40 41—50 (+) 

Total No 
of Districts 
with Rural 

Population 

Slates 

1 Andhra Pradesh 


4 

IS 

3 

22 

2, Arunachal Pradesh 

_ 

3 

4 

3 

10 

3. Assam 



10 

7 

17 

4 Bihar 

13 

_ 

1 


39 

5. . Goa 

1 

25 

1 

__ 

2 

6. Gujarat 


2 

13 

4 

19 

7. Haryana 

1 

8 

3 


12 

8 Himachal Pradesh 

__ 

2 

6 

4 

12 

9 Jammu iSi. Kashmir 





14 

10 Karnataka 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Nr 

NA 

11 Kerala 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12. Madhya Pradesh 

28 

16 

1 


45 

13, Maharashtra 

_ 

5 

18 

6 

29 

14. Manipur 



3 

5 

8 

1S Meghalaya 

_ 

_ 


5 

5 

16. Mizoram 




3 

3 

17 Nagaland 

1 

_ 

I 

5 

7 

18 Otiaia 

1 

4 

8 


13 

19. Punjab 

_ 


7 

5 

12 

20, Rajasthan 

26 

1 



27 

21. Sildim 



1 

13 

U 

22. Tamil Nadu 



19 

19 

23. Tripura 



1 

5 

2 

3 

24 Uttar Pradesh 

25 

23 

1 

3 

54 

25. West Bengal 

— 

1 

12 

16 

Onion Territory 

26. AiN Islands 




2 

0 

27 Chandigarh 

__ 


1 

1 

1 

n 

28. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 



1 


29 Daman & Dm 

_ 


1 

1 

30 Lakshadweep 




1 

Q 

31. Pondicherry 

3 



32. Delhi 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Total 

99 

99 

122 

103 

403 

Percentage 

24 38 

24.38 

30 27 

25.56 

100,00 


Sowet Fifth AU India Educational Survey, NCERT (Unpublished data) 


APPENDIX TABLE 39 


DISTRICTS CATEGORIZED QY RURAL GIRLS AGE SPEQFIC (6-11 YEARS) ENROLMENTS IN 1986-87 


S.No SlateslUTs 

of Distts 
wilh Rural 
Fopulalion 



Blules' 


1 

Andhra Pradesh 

22 

2 

Arunathal Pradesh 

10 

3 

Assam 

17 

4 

Bihar 

39 

5 

Goa 

2 

6, 

Gujrai 

19 

7 

Haryana 

12 

8 

Himachal Pradesh 

12 

9, 

lammu cSt Kashmir 

14 

10 

Kamaika 

NA 

11, 

Kerala 

NA 

12 

Madhya Pradesh 

45 

13 

Maharashira 

30 

14. 

Manipur 

8 

15 

Meghalaya 

5 

16 

Miwram 

3 

17. 

Nagaland 

7 

18 

Onssa 

13 

19 

Punjab 

12 

20 

Rajaslhan 

27 

21 

Sikkim 

4 

22, 

Tamil Nadu 

19 

23, 

Tripura 

3 

24 

Ulur Pradesh 

57 

25, 

V/esl Bengal 

16 


Union Territory 


26 

AiN Islands 

2 

27 

Chandigarh 

1 

28, 

D & N Haveli 

1 

29 

Daman & Diu 

2 

30 

Delhi 

1 

31. 

Lakshadweep 

1 

32, 

Pondicherry 

3 


Rural Girls Age Specific (6-U yrs) 
Enroimml Ratio II9S6-87) 


25-10 51-75 75-100 


1 

NA 

NA 

6 

9 

1 


1 

5 

1 

22 


8 

1 

4 

NA 

NA 

10 


3 

6 

4 

20 

1 


28 

1 


3 

4 

10 

17 

1 

14 

3 
7 
7 

NA 

NA 

29 

12 

4 
1 


1 

1 

3 


17 

10 


1 


1 

1 


■IS 

1 

6 

1 

5 
12 
4 

3 
NA 
NA 

6 

18 

4 
1 
3 

2 

11 


19 

3 

3 

4 


1 

1 


1 

3 


ToUl 

406 

17 

108 

160 

121 

Percentage 

100,00 

4,19 

26 60 

39,41 

29 80 


Source, Fifih AE India EducaEonal Survey, NCERT (Unpublished dala), 
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APPENDIX TABLE 40 

AGE SPECinC ENROLMENT RATIO OF RURAL GIRLS (11—14 YEARS) (1986—87) 


SI No 

SlaieslUTs 

Total No 
of Dll// 
with Rural 
Papulation 

Age Specific Enrolment Ratio of 
of Rural Girls (11—14 Years) 
1986—87 

Beloui 25 26—50 51—75 

76—JOO 


1. 

States 

Andhra Pradesh 

22 

16 

6 




2 

Anuiachal Pradesh 

10 

— 

7 

3 

— 


3. 

i^ssam 

17 

— 

12 

5 

— 


4. 

Bihfr 

39 

39 

— 

— 

— 


5. 

Goa 

2 

— 

— 

1 

1 


6. 

Gujarat 

19 

1 

7 

10 

1 


7 

Haryana 

12 

5 

6 

1 

— 


B 

Himachal Pradesh 

12 

— 

3 

8 

1 


9 

Jammu &■ Kashmir 

14 

5 

9 

— 

— 


10 

Karnataka 

N/1 

Nk 

NA. 

NA 

NA 


11. 

Kerala 

NA 

m 

NA 

NA 

NA 


12. 

Madhya Pradesh 

46 

36 

9 

— 

— 


13. 

Maharashtra 

29 

— 

— 

11 

18 


14, 

Manipur 

8 

18 

— 

5 

3 


15, 

Meghalaya ' 

5 

— 

2 

3 

— 


16 

Mizoram 

3 

— 

1 

2 

1 


17 

Negiland 

7 

1 

4 

1 

1 


IB 

Onsaa 

13 

9 

4 

— 

— 


19, 

Punjab 

12 

— 

6 

5 

1 


20. 

Rajasthan 

21 

21 

— 

— 

— 


21 

Sikkim 

4 

— 

1 

2 

1 


22 

TarmlNadu 

N4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 


23. 

Tnpura 

3 

— 

3 

— 

— 


24 

Uttar Pradesh 

57 

46 

B 

1 

2 


25, 

West Bengal 

16 

4 

12 

— 

— 


26. 

Union TerrUortes 

A & N Islands 

2 



1 

1 


27. 

Chandigarh 

1 

— 

1 

-- 

— 


2S. 

Dadra & Nagar Haveli 

2 

— 

1 

— 

1 


29 

Daman Sc. Diu 

2 

— 

1 

-- 

1 


30, 

Delhi 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 


31 

Lakshadweep 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 


32, 

Pondicherry 

3 

— 

— 

1 

2 



Total 

183 

Ip7 

59 

32 

381 



Percentage 

69 72 

28.08 

15 46 

8 29 

100 00 



Source , Fifth AH India Educational Survey, NCERT (UnpabEshed data) 
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